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MP. GREEB- I think that instead of calling th-^s conference Lost in , 
the-Workplace, we might rename it Lost at the Radisson Hotel because -it's 
not easy Xo find your way around, and. it's been difficult getting everyone 
registered.^ ; ^ 

' We'n^eally gratified by the turnout; it'.s overwhelmed us, and as j^ou 

^ 

can see, we're running behind schedule. * ; * 

are- going to try to push everything bacRJn a proportionate amount 
t 

of time, so we'll be announcing at the end of ^each session vihen the next ^ 
one will be meeting, but we will try to perh'aps go, a little bit later this 
afternoon and just allow the same 'amount of time for each panel. 

For those who haVe the task of introducing speakers, the lazy wayto 
do it is usually to say, ''WelJ,, the person to follow needs no introduction" 
— and I think with Eula Bingham, given th^ column inches she's generated 
in the last three years, that's pro'bably a fair statement. ' 

But the way I really know that to be the case, is the other' day I 
picked up the Washington Star, and-there in the crossword puzzle was^39 
across, four letters, "QSHA lady." > So, without further ado, let me 
introduce. Eula Bingham;^ - r. 
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MS. BI.NGHAM: Thank you, Frank .(^ It is a pleasure — can you hear me 
back. there? How about that, 1s that better? Shakey, eh? Can we turn it 
up. 

I. • 

. 'Yesterday, I was in Worcester, Mass. and the whol? thin§ went kapoot.,' 
and I've begun^to think I have a black cloud around my head so far as 
-public address systems are concerned. 

V 

Wen, rn begin, and hopefully somewhere in the process, they will 
turn the microphone up. " \ 

This- conference is intended to provide for those of you tn the media- 
^field an opportunity to learn about occupational health problems. Those ^ 
problems that are faced daily in this country by workers. Now it is true • 
that we have. come- a long way in the last nine years since the Act was 
•passed, and I would be remiss ,if I didn't t'eTI you that industry has* 
(;leaned up many factories, so that many workers will not npw develop cancer 
as a result of exposure to -vinyl chloride. * • 

. Ther? are thousands of workers who are prot;ected from massive 

exposures to asbestos, and I can go -on and on, because -a great deal has 

> < ' 

been done. . , ? . * ' ^ • 

But I cannot fail to teTI you ^about what has hot been done. It comes 
across my desk every day. Within the last year within ;the last six 
moniths, I have been shown pictures that' we' have t^rken on irispections where 
asbestos i=s two tncfjes thick on the floor of a factory, where workers 



have been let go from a job because they have developed lead' |\oisomng on 

the job, and they've had td seek help from the State-Health Department. ' 

So i assure you that the task is still enormous.^ Workers still do not 
• • ^ ' . ■ f 

have the right to know what the name of a chemical is in the workplace. . 

♦They don't'even have the right to know whether "they 'have asbestosts or not 

— even though that worker's superior may know whether he has asbestosis. 

Once again, there is much' to do. An(J I .belUve'that the media in this 

country have a V^ponsibility tti learn Of the hazards faced by wq'rkers, to 

expose employers who fail to provide a safe and healthy workplace, to 

expose the federal an'iK state government when it fails to^-fulfull its 

Ik 

responsibilities. , , 

But \ think you can provide even more than that. It is through 
newspapers and magazines and TV maybe, a 'magazine- in 'a dental office, 
that Americans a're educated ir\ thjs country about what is happening in the 
world. It is thj-ough tKese efforts that children vfr this country can grow' 
up expecting and demanding as adults, a safe and healtliylworkplace.-. • 

I welcome, you to this conference, and hope you- will work wi,th, us to 

' * — T- ■ ■ ■ ■ 

raise the expectations 'of American workers today and^ten years from ^ow. 

Nt$w ivt^is a special privilege for me to introduce to you a friend 'and 

ally in all our efforts. When I first met Ray. Marshall it wa's in ah 

office in the Department of Labor, and I had never- seen him'before, and he 



said to me and you never real^sknow what to say in an intervvew, and hg^ 
said, "Wen, whalkdo you^hink OSHA should be tio^ng?" 

And I said, "Well, I think we should be pursuing the really severe' . 
safety and health. hazards in^his country" tind mentioned a few of tho^e 
that I perceived, lead being one of those arsenic and , carcinogens, and 
that we should pursue the development of standards, *and we should focus our 
Inspections on those high hazard areas. ^ 

And he had a trace of a smile on his face, and relayed to me the fact 
that he had-discuss^d OSHA with a friend of his, former Senator Yarbori)ugh, 
who had fought for the passage of the Occupational Safety^and Health Act, . 
and he relayed to me that Senator Yarborough said that the thipg t'hat had 
ibeen wr6ng with OSHA was that it went after the minnows instead of the 
whalQS* . ^ 

Ahcl that day we decided to go after the whales instead of the minnows! 

Td like to saj^ a little bit more abouf the Secretary of Labor* He 
never dueks a tough decision. He has personally set the tone of al-1 of our 
efforts; he has been steadfast and strong in every crisis we have faced, 
and, we have faced quite a fe#/. After a session with him, when we<*discuss 
a particularly ^difficult issue and reach a particularly difficult decision, 
that must be carried out,^I leave the session with. a sense of confidence 
tflat^ it certainly js a. team effort that we have — and I can assure you 



that he is a home run Jiitter on that team* ^ ' / 

Mr* Secretary?' / * • > . - 

^ SECRETARY MARSHALL: Thank you, Eula. It is a special pleasure for me 
to join this historic .media seminar. As someone remarked to, me the other 
day this type of session should have tdken place years ago.* If it had, 

^then maybe the. nation could'have been spared the ridicule and jokes about 
OSHA that distracted attention from the serious threats to worker health 
and safety. * - \ ^ ' ^ 

, We believe Jhat workifig with the media is an extremely important thing 
for us to do, because as Eula emphasized, the attitude that people have , 
about OSHA, as well as^ in all lof our other departmen|;al |)rograrris, is 
conditioned by. the media; •'^ ^ - 

' And m 'have to say thai in our programs, we haVe.had^ very good 
response from the media, and I know thit in a lot of places, I think one of 

.the natural problems that we have had is that there is a tendency to focus ^ 
on the unusual and I think -tfhat/sjLnderstandable, and that causes, the 
perception of^ reality to be different in many areas, from the reality 
and that tfends to create a lot of tension. It particularly creates tension 
between people- in public office and the^media. I. .know that; I grew up in 
Loui si-ana. I was born in Louisiana and one of our governors some time ago ■ 
was Hughey. P. Long, and Hughey P. Long used to have a running conflict with 
the media all the time. • . ^ 



And .one 0/ my favoritje .x^rtoans from that Hughey P. Long period showed 

-* * 

Russell Long, Hughey 's son, and nOw the United States Senator from 
Louisiana, crawling up in his father's lap one morning, saying, "Wh^t are 
\those lying newspapers .sayi ng .about us today, daddy?" • 

But that, I think, has not been th^. casp-with OSHA. I tfiink you've 
helped us to get some public understanding of the occupational safety and 
health problem, and we're grateful to you f&r it. We think that we need to 
do more, because it's a complex area'. We need to have debates on this 
important issue, afid there needs td be .debates about the really irpportant 
problems, and we've tried to' facilitate that process ^by strengthening the 
enforcement of the program. 

Now as you know', o/^most of you undoubtedly know the mission Of' the ' 
Department of Labor is to protect and promote the Interests of American 
workers that/s what we were created to do. *There is no more important 
protective effort than .occupational safety and health. It is our task to 
work .with labor and management to prevent injury and disease.^ ^ 

Now Tm glad to say that wa hav^ been able to turn OSHA around, and to 
prevent and I think to focus attention on the realjy important, things 
and less on the ridicule, ket me also say that this was one of President 



Carter's earliest concerns. 



\ 



.'i 
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I hadn't been in politics long, but one of the things I learned right 
off was to be ''interested in what the President was Interested in land he. 
' ^k"an early interest iYi OSHA,^and instructed me to do everything possible 
to str.engthen' thp administration of O.SH^», |5nd to select a. good- 
administrator who could Ccirry out thfe purposes of the Act, but get rid of 
the silly^.nit picking, mismanagemei;vt that was undermining public support. 

* I found the very best administrator I coujd in Dr. Eula Bingham, and 
the President repeated his concerns to»£u1a before she was. ever sworn in. 
In the' last two years, the agenty has produced more health' standards than 
it did in the^first six years of its, existence. . ^ 

' Under Eula Bingham, we've cut away unnecessary regulations that had 
nothing to d(5 with worker safety and health, so that w^ could concentrate- 
our efforts on the really serious h.azards threatening wrkers. We're 
targeting our resources to the work where workers each day f^ce 

V 

'irreversible injury and disea';>e. We ve taken the first, steps toward 

getting carci-nogens out of the workplace and "preventipg^tcupational ^ 
Acancer. ? ■ - ^".1 



'\ -Last yaar, five and a half million wcTrkers were injured cTn the job', 

i * . 

Untold thousands were struck down by deadly and debilitating toxic 

'\ 

subs€a>ices. According to the National Safety Council, workplace injuries, 
devour close to one percent of GNP each year. It is estimated that there 
was* $23 billi'on lost, inr wages, medical expenses, insurance claims and 
productivity delays as a result of accidents alone jn 1^78, /Ancf that ' . 
.doesn't even take into account the tremendous toll of occupational disease. 

The National Safety C9uncil estimates that the cost of occupational 
illness is at least $15 billion for 1978. This .is an annual toll that is 
cl^early larger than the to^l of Americans, killed and injured in the Vietnam 
confli<:t. Yet* this tragedy d.oes not elicit the public anguish and concern 
commensurate Cilh the ifia<gnitude of the problem.. ' ' ' 

PeVhaps because workplace deaths are diffased throughout the society 

and tJecause individual victims die qUietly many^ years .after, their work' 

^ 1 ^ : ' *. ' ^ ^ ■ • ' -'^ 

place expb'sure thei^e are no- marches in the streets or mass rallies 

calling for aa end to 8n-the-job^ dis6aSe.. 'There is only the voice of / 

individuals --"government officials, environmentalists, trade unionists 

and some journalists poi'nting to thjs problenj,, seeking to bring it to the 

A 

attention of the' Ameri"can-.peop?fe. , ^ ^ 



1^ 



There i\ a very long anc| ollustrious history of wr.iter? and 
journalists exp^i ng. unhealthy conditions of work. -Agricola, the 16th 
Century scholar, punished De Re Metallica (phonetic) and the authoritative 
and scientific sour;ce ot(^^^^^ and metallurgy he pointed oqt the 
dangers -of mining, and sai^that mine scffety was essentially the 
responsibility of the mine opeT:atoi^^-::a viewpoint that unclerlies^mo'dern day 

' ■ \ " - . ■ ■ . 

safety and health regulation in this country. ^ 

^Upton Sinclair's classic, Jh^ Jungle , is best, known for its 
description of impure fq^ch, but Sinclair later wrote that he was not 
.thinking primarily of that issue when he wrote the book. Sinclair .said, 
and l'<}uote', "f wlsh to- frighten the country by a picture of what its 
indu^:tV'ial masters are doing to their victims. ^ --^ 

"And,- entirely by chance, I stumbTed on another- di ?covery -- what they 



were doing to the meat supply of the civilized world," end of quote. 

S I . » , ' 

front page story in the Washington Post' in 1962 by Morton Mintz called 



attention to a'study of thalidomide's role in causing'birth defects. That' 
'article set in motion a chain of events that led Congress to the protection 
of American people from unsafe drugs. : 

Since OSHA was established in 19^0, there^have been other*^ notable 
examples of investigative journaT^m .focused ot^ the work/ place environment. 
The Nfew Yorker^series, by Paul BrodW dealing with asbestos exp))sure*in 
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.Texas, the Philadelphja Inquirer series od cancer-causing hazards in 
Philadelphia chemical ^plants\ The Washiogton Post articles on Kepone, 

^which. first brought this tragedy to l^he public attention, Tbe' Baltimore 
Sufi series on lung cancer incidents at Sparrows Point Steel Mill in 
Baltimore. , The fine work done by .the Chicago Sun Times in its series on. 
"the waking woynded." And most recently, the Des Moines Tribune articles 
on healtii hazards to lowajf^rkers across that state/ 

It is no exaggeration to say that virtual ly^every piece of safety a*nd 
health or workers' compensation legislation enacted in this nation was 
enacted aftgj^^ major disaster. It is usually our writers and journalists 
who have alerted th,e i^erican public to these tragedies, and^belped to 
create ^^he Irioral. and political climate that led to legislative action. 
_ Today^you and I are faced with a' new kind of threat to the lives of 

/American workers, ^-^ddition to reporting about construction accidents or 
grain eleyator explosions, you' have begun to tack^e^^the infinitely '"^^^•yi;^^ 
complex and subtle field of occupational health. 

' To accurately describe the dangers from toxic chemicals, you must deal 
with concepts and temB like dose-response relationship, bio-assay tests, 
threshold limit values and many others which have pi^eviously relegated to 



the laboratories of chemists and enviromnental health physicians. - 

These are not easy, concepts for the American publij: to understand, 
which makes it impe rating that yog labor to clearly explain these terms. 

There's a. great difference between the -kind of safety and health 
legislation previously enacted and the environmental legislation enacted in 
the last decade of wh^ich OSHA is a product. To illustrate the difference, 
let us consider the very first regulatory program In America whUh involved 
boilers on steamboats. ^ 

This program had universal support because the problem it addressed 
was both "visible and immediate. If a steamboat boiler explodeS, the crew 
and passengers were quickly thrown into the Mississippi River.xqr whatever 
river they happened to be on,' if they were lucky. 

Now there wa^f a very clear cause and effect relationship between the 
hazard and its impact on human health. We didn't Have economists in those 
days demanding cost benefit analyses of lives saved on the steamboats. 
There was no Congressman demandilig a one house veto of steamboat ♦ , 
regulations, and no scientist questioned t^e validity of tests on aninials, 
to determine the danger from boilers, or demanding -Jthat small steamships be 
exempted or that those carryirtg farm products be exempted. . 

Unfortunately* for'modern day regulatory programs, our society is. much 
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more complex, and it is difficult today to gain a consensus on any issue, 
much less a topic as in^lved as occupational health. 

It is much easier when dealing with environmental and occupational 
health to fall back upon demagogy or as when a member of Congress proposed 
to. introduce a bill requiring labels that read "Warning -1 this 
substance may be dangerous to your j?at's health/' ' - 

I tnist th^at you will approacli those who seek to weaken or-damage 
public. +iealth regulatory ef^^rts with the same critical eye and healthy.' 
skepticism that you bring to bear upon goverjunental programs when they fail 
to-servj^ the public* And I think it's important for you to do both of . 
that, because I thirik it waS entirely appropriate forr journalists to focus 
on the problems that OSHA had created by regulations that were. too 
(detailed, paperwork that was unnecessary, concentr<itlon on relatively 
insignificant issues* That was entirely afJpropriate, but Tm sure that 

because of that-^kind of ridicule, we gave greater .urgency to the question 

\ 

of doing away with those regulations; making the regulations more rieadable 
and making them'bave more* tommonsensical than*they otherwise would have ' 
been. ^ " * ^ ' • / 

Now OSHA, in its formative years, provided a great amount of that kind 
of material for journalists inclined towards satire^- with its undue 
attention to trivial violations of regulations, and almost complete neglect 



'of occupational health,^ OSHA' became the butt of ridicule in the media. It 
was said that OSHA's int,amous standard reqJiring open ended-toilet seats in 
workers' .restrooms -was written in order that the agency's oljficials would 
not get a broken neck when they took a drink of water. That's what one 

/ 

journalist had to say about that. 

• This regulation and more than 900 others, have been revoked. OSHA 
has concentrated virtually all of its attention on'tljose workplaces with, 
seriou? hazards, and has eliminated a great amount of pa^rwork and forms ^ 
required of small business employers;^ 

Opposition to this agency's policy is no lortger grounded in ridicule. 
OSHA can back its regulatory decisions v^itfi^the very best scientific and 
technical expertise. K believe there is one guiding pr*inci pie in the 
occupational health field. Every worker has. the fundamental human right to 
a saf£ and healthful workplace. ^ "Vorker should not have to lay his or her 
life on the line in order to keep a job. No worker should have to choose 
between his or her -life and a paycheck. — 

We're committed to the proposition that the safety and health of 

• ' • - j- 

workers should not be an element in- economic competition. Workers in our 
society should not have 'to pay the price for disease and injury that can be 
prevented. ^ 

•I believe worke^rs also have a right to know the nature'of the 
• substances and hazards in theV»s.workplace environment, and tp know how 



effectively their employers and the government are protecting them against 
those hazards*. ^* ' . 

That's where elg^h of you v/ill have a special role to play.^ ^ * 
The men and women you will hear today and tomorrow come t* the fiel^d 
of occupational health from varied backgrounds. Some were^^cientists oV 
physicians concerned-about occupatiohal disease, when such 'concern was 
considered eccentric in scientific circles. Others- were unionists or 
industry officials or environmentalists long concerned with this problem. 
.Some of our speakers are reporters, are writers, who became interested in 
this field. / . 

But eac'h^.^of^these people, share^ a common belief t^iat workplace disease 
does not just happen -- that there is a cause, and tKat this Cciuse can be 
eliminated or controlled. ' . 



Pve^been inspired by the wog^ of these men and women, and hope that 
w^ can le-arn from each <^tfier; I think It's ^igniflca^ that we have peopfle 
here who have different attitudes abqut how to get the Job done -- I hope 
that there are none here who^ think ^that^the jqb ought not to. be done, and 
that we welcomt that debate because we think that that Is extremely 
important to->engage in it.- . . . '. 
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y We're not absolutely certain that we know how to do the job, and we 
therefore, believe that meetings like this can help us strengthen our 
understanding, and we welcome the debate, the dissent that can lead to an 
enhancement* of our understanding. And I hope that this conference will 
help you in the media understand its concepts, its tools and its problems 
much better. 
Thank you. 

Now ril be glad to try and respond to ques,tion§ that you, might have* 
Trn sure if I can't*, I can get tula to do it, ^ \ 

- MR. GREER: Sir, let me^read this to yoi>, ^ 

MR. MARSHALL: All right; v . ' 

MrV .GREER: It says the U,S- Postal Service has steadfastly refused to' 
cooperate wi.th the' Occupati'o\ial and Health Adfniifi strati on to permit the 
inspe^ion of thei^ facilities by OSHA authoritie^si Please explain what is 
• bfing done by the Department of Labor** to bring the workers of the U,S, 
Postal ^Service under th^ protection of ,the Occupational Safety and Healtf) 
Act. Is -there no'^rent legal enfor<iement effort now being made to bring 
the U.S. Postal Service into compliance^, along with other large employers? 

MR.' MARSHALL! Let me say generally that weVe concerned about the' 
occupational safety and health program throughout the federal • 
•establishment, the federal government. ^ • / 

I. * it • ' 



I thipk thatM*t*s indefensible for us to require of the private sector 
'that which we would not' require ^f the public sector. That is, we will not 
do the same kinds of things Within our own ranks, and we have some pretty 
hazardous operations involved within the federal est-aiJTifhment • 

Now the Post Office is, technically speaking, not a par^ of course, 
o^the federal government any more it's an independent agency, but I 
assume, Eula, that they're covered by our federal regs. 

\ 

Now what we're trying to do, and are in the process of doing, ns to 
try to develop regulations that will be more effe(?tive in dealing wit^the 
federal sector.' ' , 

Eula, do you want to enjeurge on that? 

MS. fiNGHAM: Well, there is an effort to' come up with a strengthenect 
Executive Order so that there will be more attention paid to the federal 
sector. .You must know that there is currently in the Congress a bill that 
has, I believe, already been introduced that would bring thfe Postal Servicer 
under the Occupational Safety and Health Act and ^they would have the 
sainet pr-ov+s^i^ns that apply to the private sector. , ^ - 



MR. MARSHALL: Are there other guestions? Yes?* 

WR. (Unidentified): What, problems do you see with requiring companie's 



to dis'close the nafn^^ of chemicals that workers are working with^.^^And xlo 
yau see any action within the federal government irt this coming yeai|? . 



MR. MARSHALL: Eula, you followed that more Closely than./I have, so 
let. me get you'to respond to it^ , . • - ^ 

MR. MARSHALL: The question^ was what are we doing to try, through 
federal action, to require companies to disclose toxic substances. Is that 
the essence to your question? ^ . / 

MR. (Unidentified): Yes. 

MS. BINGHAM: are working with the Environmental Protection Agency, 
we have a task force. We are currently developing together with EPA, *5 

, specifically, the toxic substances group at EPA, a joint approach to 
dealing with this particular issue, and I would estimate — and I ^ilways 
hate to give .dates but I would say that within six n:ionths, there will be 
proposals on the street^ either from one or tioth .of these fed'eral agencies. 

^ MR. MARSHALL: - Are there other questions .that I can get^ Eula to 
answer? ' \ 

' MR. (Unidentified): I understand th^t certain -nev/spapers have' 
steadfastly refused to cooperate with OSHA with regard to the occupational 
hazards in the printing trades. Whatsis OSHA doing about that? 

MR. MARSHAbL: Do you know about that EUla?- The question let me ' 
repeat the question. That some newspapers, some of those lying rvewspSipers 
are refusing t^) cooperate with OSHA inspections? J hadn't heard about 
those, but maybe' Eula hate. \ ^ , " 
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MS* .BINGHAM: Well, all I can say is {his --if these are'worker\ 
complaints that are filed,, we go out and make th§" i^is'pect ions, .and issue 



citations. ' There should be then,^fonow-up' inspect-iqns to determine , 

whether the hazards have been abated. If that's what j^ou're talking a^ut, 

it^woj^ld come, under the enforcement arm-. 

* * 
Now you may be also-referring to somfe activities that NIOS'H has tfeen 

engaged in, in doing health, hazard evaluations; I am not tert?ain about that 

~ perhaps Dr. Froines'or Dr. Robbins, who^^o.ing to be here^, couM 

comment on that later. . . 

r would say it. is not a matter bf whether you went to cooperate or not 

— th6y are required by law to provide a safe and^healthy workplace. If we' 

' ' O ^ ' ^ ' ^ ' " ' . 

make an 'inspection, either because it has been scheduled, or as'^ a result 'of 

a worker complaint, and find a violation, then we shall issue cttations and 

assess penalties. ' » / • ^ 

GREfR: There'is a microphone.^over here. " - 

■ MR. MAlfsHALL: Well, I can repeat the! questi(Jhs -- it 'd take them too 

long lo walk to that. ' N^;. 

■'mR. (Unidentified): (Inaudible).. ' • ^ 

. MR. MARSHALL:\^he question is what arp we doing abpot the\deci^- 

sions in the Fifth and Tejith Circuit Courts of Appeal which attacked OSHA? ' 

Well, we're protecting ourselves. Ijfe've got a lot of lawyers, and we in- 

.ten?l to purs^ those attacks all the way to the United- States Supreme 

Court, and we Intend to win when l&e get; there. We think that we'll have 



i 



some trouble maybe in lower courts, but we intend to make the very best 
case that we can, if we go all the way -to the Supreme Court* 

Eul^ do'^you w^nt to add to that? We've got 600 lawyers in the Labor 
. Department, and this is very high a [Priority for them^ 

dS. BINGHAM: Tm not certain whether you are referring to the Fifth 
Circuit decision OR-benzene versus the other Circuit decisions on 
standards, or whether you* re referring to the decisions where the Cirx:uits 
have -split on the right of a worker to refuse work. Tjiat's what I thought 
maybe you were talking about. ^ - 

I believe that's the Sixth Circuit that has written a decision that 
. says workers do have that right, and they cannot, real ly expect to wait 

until the inspector gets out there,- and lay their lives. on the line.. The 
, Fifth Circuit has taken an opposite^point of view. 

When you do have Circuits split on such an issue, it is frequently 
that vfe make the decision to have the Supreme Court^decide th^it issue, and 
it is my understanding that that's what we intend to do. 

MR. MARSHALL: Are there other questions? Wes4ir? - * ^ 

•*\ ^ -> • 

MR. (Unidentified): l(InaUdible). , 

' .• = . ^ ' 

Mt^.- MARSHALL: Eula?. • ,' 

MS. BINGHAM: Well, I tTiink there were so niany, issues to be \:overed 
V perhaps you ^ire suggesting a topic that should be in the third d^y or- 
should be brought up rather ad hoc here at this session.. • 
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I was asked before we started about what we irttended to cover in terms 



of vTorker compensation as it. exists in^J^h^tate, versus what might exist 

at the federal level and we sheuld di§cuss that, also. Maybe the next 

ft \ 

. * ' 

conference? I .agree with you: it's vet^y important 

MR. MARSHALL: J\re there other questions? ^This fellow right here .with 

the camera? ' ^ . ' ^ ^ 

MR. (Unidentified)"- (Inaudible). ' ' \ 

MR. MARSHALL: Let me' repeat the question. The status of fhe OSHA 

carcinogen standard, and is it dependent on the court decision on benzene. 

MS. BINGHAM: ' It is no^: dependent --^it is a reg^)ation describing how 



we^re going to dea'l with carcinogens in the workplace, andil'm reading fast 
and furiously — * I can tell you, I always carry -arouhd this little sheaf of, 
papers; it will^be in the forseeable future.. I would describe that in . 
. terms of weeks. ^ ■ 

MR. MARSHALL: All night, are there ojther questions. Yes? 
^ 'mr. (Unidentified): How much has the Supreme Court decision -with 
- regard to OSHA inspecfoVs having 'to obtain warrants to inspect a company 
how\juJch has that interf erred Mth the work of OSHA? ' ' 

MR. MARSHALL: Let me give rtt^ reaction and then J Ml let Eula give 
hers. Mine is that it set us back in' one of our main objectives with 
^respecf to OSHA, and that is to reduce paperwork. It increases the amount 
of paperwork that we'd have to do. Eula? 



MS. BINGHAM: -Well, I thijik that's about "it.' I tLhink it^has not 

really had a* great impact on anything else. If we are required to obtain a^ 

warrant, we do'^so. And by the way, it is an Extremely small percept of the 

cases, where we're asked that. • \ , ^ 

' MR. MARSHALL': Over here yes, ma'am?' ^ . \ 

* MS^ (Unidentified): (Inaudible). ^ 

MR. MARSHALL: Eula, do you want to answer that? The question js what 

X 

are we doing to get better information on the incidence of occupatior^alk^ 
deaths, diseases and accidents, * * * 

MS. BINGHAM: That's a very difficult problem to deal with. We're 

C ; 

working with NIOS+i and the CDC, We have asked the , National Advisory 
Committee on Occupational Safety and Health to help us with that particular 
problem. We're just' wrestling with it, as a matter of fact. 
• , MR. MARSHALL: But let me also efilarge on that to say that we have 
given very high prioHty to that .issue because we r\jeed to make it we 
need to get better statistics in order to target^'^our resources^ as .well ^s 
understand the nature of the problem we're dealing with^-- as we need to 
understand much more about incidence, so we've tried to develQp better 
statistical information in order both to evaluate our own activities and J^o 
help pinpoint the .problems.'' , * - * * ^ ' 

Ye-8? 

MS. (Unidentified): (Inaudible). 



MR. "MARSHALL: ' National Cancer Registry? / 
MS. BINGHAM: ' I can "T: really tell , you what activity — I think there 
-^is some effort in that direction, but I can'-t tell yoir how driving 1t is* • 
May^e you ought to ask that of - I say, it^s very interesting, I look over 
there and I see Irv Selikoff shaking his head 'yes\ 

MR': MARSHALL: Is .tfiere s-uch, Irv? Use the microphone. 
' MR. SELIKOFF: The National Center for Health Statistics is'lqjpkirig at 

" ' ' ■ ] 

the poss-ibillty and the desirability of establishing a.Natiorlal Death l 
Registry, which would include a cancer registry. Thesie are being lookegl at 
by the National Renter for Health St^^ti sties.. ^ 's. ■ 

MR. MARSHALL: Yes? ' 

MS>^ (UnidentifiedV: (Inaudible). " ' 

MR.- MARSHALL: We have some with' that; in fact, we have some of that 

- - /~: • ' • - — 

V/ithin our own agency that we hav^ to be concerned about. Some Labor 
Department agencies like the Bureau of Labor Statistics'collects 
'Information that would be useful for us^ but the disclosure problem makes 
it difficult for us to use it --'and you probably know of other situations. 
Tik^ that, Eula,'that we've had -^^^.w^Lvt had disc ussi oris to try and make 
the maximum effective use without violating -4:he disclosure problem. 
Yes sir? - • ■ ' 

MR. (Unidentified): When 1s federal OSHA. going to take over the 
Indiafta st^te OSHA? ^ ^ . ^ . 
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MR. MARSHALL: Eula, whei^QU " gonna do- that? 

MS. BINGHAM: If I had a crystal ball, I might tell you. I think we 

*■ , ' ' ' ' 

are working with the Indiana state plan,' we're working with Iowa state 
plan, the South Carolina, Kentucky and Tennessee to evaluate, to correct 
. difficulties. 

I can't tell you whether or not OSHA will assume-jurisdiction there; 

we have to look oyer the data that we have, and then come to t^at decision 

— and it probably will be wi1:h the agreement of the state of Indiana if it 

> ■•^^ 

happens.-^— * ^ 

^ MR. MARSHALL: We got time for about one more, if some|)^y wants to 
raise it. There he is ^o ahead. ^ j y( 

MR. (Ui^nown): Mr. Secretary, in ypur opening remarks, you stated to 
directly underline the importance of the media coverage of OS>W*s area 

J y * 

responsibilities, and yoii pointed out that public discussions of the 

problem are conditioned largely by what will be in the reports. It seems 

to me the media has very serious technical and professional problems in ^ 

covering as complicated an issue as OSHA deals with. It requires technical 

training, knowledge of the terminology, a lot of hard working expertise, 

and so on. 

I Do you have any suggestions as to how the media can do a better job of^ 
reporting on health in the workplace? 

MR. MARSHALL:" We didn't plant H'im there! He works for somebody else." / 
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That, of course, is part of what weVe tfying to do here. And I think 
that there will be many suggestions that will come out of this seminar that 
w411 help with that. You've identified an obvious and serious problem* 

I think 4:liat one'thing you have to do is to have sefnebg^y^who 'more or 
less specializes in this r^ange of problems,, or there must be somebody^^|^^t^ 
you have access to whose judgment you trust, who has this kind of 
expert'lse, and to develop those. 

I think that there's a growing literature I know that there is a 
growing literature in. the i)CCupational safety and health 5rea, and it seems 
to nie that reporters con(^rned with this issue can -avail themselves of that 
literature. 

^ Now we produce a lot, and I think that we'd be glad to add your naijje 
to our mailing list. I believe ours are very objective, but there are 
others ^o would think that they were not, so my recommendation to you is 
to do wha^ I did'when I was a writer, and I never trusted- anytjody. 

You know, I'd get information from as many different souf-ces as I 
.- could because I recognized that all sources tend to have some bias, and I . 
don't believe it's possible to get it all out, so what you need to do is to 
get it r would lodk at the critics of OSHA as well as what OSHA puts 

" out, and usually that's not in ~ you know, the people who write in thfs 
field, I've noticed, are a lot better than the people who write in my field 
of economics. 
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You know, in economics, there^s some virtue' in obscurity in writing — 
because some of our professors have actually taught that, be suspicious of 
anybody who writes well, and they^ve d.one a very g3Wl job of training a 
whole generation of economists who specialize in that instruction* 

But in this field, Tm not an expert in it, and I've beerv able, I 
think, to read^t ~ it takes some time, and I th|nk that one of the things 
that the me^i^u^an do, of bourse, is to translate a lot of that stuff. 

Eiila, do you have any other suggestion to make about that? 

MS* BINGHAM: No, except that it was very interesting — I just talked 
witji a reporter a few minutes ago who had spent a year at a school of 
public health — and I won't advertise the school, but at a school of 
public health, probably would be useful to take some courses if .one intends 
to write full time in this particular area, 

MR. MARSHALL: Well, thank you.' . , 

MR. GREER. Thank you. There is coffee back here, and .we'll call the 
next session to order in about, ten minutes. Thanks very much. 
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MR. PEARCY: Our first panel is. entitled "Behind the Factory Gate - 
Disease.^ the Job," and is intended to give all of you an overview of the 



ems that we'll be discussing for the next couple of days. ^ 

'I 

'Giving the first speech and being moderator for the panel is Dr. 
Bert am Carnow. Dr. Carnow is professor of Occupational and Environmental 
Med-icine for the School of Public Health^t the University of minois, and 
is Director of the Great Lakes Center for Occupational Safety and- Health, 

which IS a. part of the University of Illinois Medical School. 

\^ » ^ . - 

The Center is one of the largest NIOSH educational resources centers 
in the country. Dr. Carnow will give the introductory talk' and will 
introduce the other members of the panel. Dr. Carnow? 

.DR. CARNOW: Thank you very much. Dr. Bingham suggested to some of 
you that you can ^ke pourses at the schools of public health we have a ^ 
school of public health. Anybody interested in taking courses would be 
welcome, and if a large enough grouq of you want to generate a seminar^or 
express interest in such a thing, we'd be delighted to participate 
teaching is our bag. , . 

• I think that what wi^ll follow in the nllct two days, as we unravel and 
reveal to you some of the problems that we in the field face, you'll begin 
,to see the enormous dimensions of it^and I think that these two days may 
well stimulate interest in getting more education about the problem. 

Now, I've been asked to give an overview, and an overview means, I 
guess, that I* should tell you. about what everybody el.se is going to s^y, | 
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and also, generally, about what the problem has been. And Ir*thiVik that-an 

overview is good in the ^sense that it helps to put Into perspective where 

we've been in occupational disease, where we are now, and where we must go 

if we're going to make any impact at all on tht problems that you'll be . 

hearing about. ' ^' 

The first thing I'd like to do is look at American health I think 

that puts it in the be^ perspective. Smallpox has become a non-existent 

disease. There has not been a single 'case in the'wo'rld in the last period 

of years, and it's a disease which has been eradicated. 

^ . . ; 

Tuberculosis, which killed one out of seven men after the age of 45 in 

. ~ «. 

1900, is no longer a serious problem in this country, although it's still a 

— ^ _ 
problem in the world. t * 

So with regard to aclite, infectious diseasjBS, or infectious diseases 
i / 

generally, we've made tremendous conquestrs---;'and so we look ourselves ahd 
say, "Well, that's pretty good, but now let's look at longevity" and if you 
look at longevity in adults, and in particularl^'in males, you find that 
those more than 45 years of age live a very '-ffttle IcJirger than they did 30. 
or 4C years ago. 

The reason is that they're dying from different diseases, and the 

diseases that they're dying from are chronic, non-infectious diseases — 

and 'there has been an extraordinary growth of these kinds jDf, diseases in- 

the last few decades — diseases of the heart, lung,.- .liver, bones, joints 

and" nervous system. . - ' . / 

• • • 

And it's interesting with-heart disease -- for the first time,, there's 
been a turnaround, there's b^en sharp drop in heart df!%ease, and the ^ 
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reas^s? Preventive medicine, primary preven tion, exercise prpgrams, diet 
programs, cigarette discontinuance and for the first time, there's 'heen 
a turnaroundC But for these other^diseases, there has 'not been,^nd I 
think if^we o^not pay attention tp what is happening "in the workplace, 
there wil 1 not be* * * ' . 

Jhe other big re?ison for concern and the other big reason for the 

V 

♦ 

non-fj^uge increase in longevity relates to cancer. We had 600,000 cases, 
350,000 deaths last year — an incredible problem* A hundred thousand 
Amerid^ans will die from cancer of the lung this year more American males 
than all ottier cancers combined, and with some other cancers, the sBme 
thing* / ^ 

And as you will hear over and over again, and repetition I think is 
good in this- case 85 to 90?*. of all of these cancers are environmentally 
related, and if ti\ey are environmentally related, they are preventable. 
^ And the only'thing you have to' do t-o prevent them the only thing is. 
to find all of the causes for them anff to eliminate them. 

And th-is is the way it has to be becaLise primary prevention is the 
*Wly w^ to go with these diseases.* If we don't go' that way, then we will 
be doing body counts as we are now. 

.The problem is that all of these diseases have ve>y long latent 
periods they're very quiet, they<lon't give' us any warning. Some of 
them from the time of first exposure, may bedtime bombs set for 50 years. 
Sellkoff will talk to you about that, about asbestos, and how it can kill 
50 years .later from mesothelioma. ^ ' • ' ^ 
The other .problem ^that these diseases all have multiple causes, and 
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that makes" them difficult .-- because yog have to ferret out all of, the ^4^'^ 
causes, or aft leasl^the major causes*. , • 

The worst part of them is that when they appear, they are frequently 
x7 irreversable, if not fatal." Certainly with cancer, you Ve talking abouj^^ 
diseases that are fatal. - ^ ( ^ 

Let me give you a clue to the number, for example, of carcinogenic 
agents in the community. Skin cancer doesn't kill, and it*s easy to see 



because it's on the outside of the .body. ' It frequently is not eve^ 
reported, because it's taken care of in the office of a surgeon or a 
dermatologist. 

The estimate, though, of the ni/mber of sl<^ cancers that occur in this 




country each year is somewhere between ^SQO^OOD and a million and if 

there are carci nogenic\gents which will cause skin fcancer,^many of them - 

Cd4| caiiae-cancer of other organs. And this will help to giv^ you some .of o 

le dimensions of this problem. • «8 ^ 

Now foy a long time, accidents have held^the center of the stage 

and there are a lot of people who would liK^s po keep it that way.* And 

accidents have held center stage for good reason first of .all, they kill 

many workers. Miliy)ns of^workers have accidents, many thousands die, and 

many other thousands are permanently damaged and disabled. 

The thing about accj^dents is that they 're 'dramatic. You hear a scream 

and there^ a crunch of bone, and there's blood atid ambulances and a lot of 

activity, and th^se can be documented. And so everybody has a concern' ■ 

✓ 

about this. But' there is not the same concern about a disease which comes 



on 



with a cough or a wheeze. A lot of people in this country talk about 
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^ a ^smoker'^s cough." Well, that's not smoker's cough that's bronchitis. 
And ultimately, it goes on to Icill. ^- , ' » 

So these are- ignored. Headach^es, mild fatigue, some little loss of- * 
weight. Nothing. It's not as dramaliic as blood and bones being destroyed. 

In'^egard to disease, which .unquestionably , as a result of workplace 
exposure, kills many mone thousands than accidents there^s no question 
about that in my mind - until recently"*, little or nothing has .been done 
because of the reasons that I mentioned the insidious nature of the - 
' onset, the contusion with^ other causers and so gn. ^ 

But for the last decade*, we'd begun to realize the kincl of iceberg 
that we have at our feet, and are beginning to see the tip of what I assure^ 

. you will be an enormous iceberg. . ' 

^ «» — 

Now in regard to disease, we've had the same approach a9|pe Kave had- 



with accidents a concern about acute,, cata^tropfiic episodes.- We were 
invo>ved in a tannery* epjsode where a truck driver put the wrong, jnaterial 



inter the wrong tai^ because it^wasnH labeled, an^ hydrocfen sulfide gas was, 
^ * generated and within th^e minutes, eight workers were dead and 32 

workers were badly injured, many of them with some residual problems* even 

o ^ o * 

now. ' „ 

This kind of thing J)r-1ngs the prbb^Tei^ to everyone 's^ttention. But 

not the cough, "not the whefize, not the headache. ^ 

Let m tell you a little bit about the iceberg, and you."!! hear about 



this more. After the CoaFMine Health and Safety ^'Act,' it was decided to 



compensate coal miners, and it was expec^d to add some 1;housands nobody 
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was sure how many'-- ten, twe^nty,, thirty would errei^ge, to ask for 
compensation. (Currently, there are 300.000- ^oal miners and/or their 

" families who are receiving compensation, and^the cost comest from aiii^Cf us^ 

* and it will come for a'long, long time, ' ^ f 
' ^ Now, this has been affectionately f^ermed "black lung*' becayse an 

* *- 

autopsy^of the lung is black from the^coal dusts, and since this is^ the age 

of technicolor, there is another called 'brown *lung' which' you will begin 

to hear- about, bj/ssinosi?, which affect^some ?00,000 workers already, - ' , 

workers who are wheezing and coDghing and having asthma-like kind tf^ ' 

problems. And, to complete ttie color- picture, you will, hear frc^m a number 
' " . ' ' * • ' , . V'- 

of people about "white lung," a^disease due to asbestos. And that's the 

jone that I think gets me, I 'think the-^ost. 

' " * ^ie've l^nown about asbestos since 1^07, and lung cancer froiTi asbestos 

since 1935, and mesothelioma a 100?> fatal cancer.— since 1959, and yet 

hundreds of thousands of workers continue to be exposed to asbesto-s, and 

today, a^you just heaVd from Dr. Bingham, ^re'^still being exposed to 

asbestos. And an estimate waS Aade by a panel of experts, and Dr. Rail was 

on thatspanel , and wilr\be discussing it with you that many thousands 



willtdie as a result of tho'se expa€ures. 

- Now, the problem, as I said before|^with disease is that we're really 
dealing with so-called natural phenomenon, so-called 'natural^ disease." ' 
\V\ natural to have high blood pressure, itVa natural thing cancer Is 
thought of as natural, and they are in a sense, natural diseases/ but in 
'this case, they are from unnatural causes, and t+ie ferreting out of the 
unnatural cause is a job that we have before us now. . ^ 
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The st^ncterds which are being revised, and I'm afraid will continue to ^ 
be revised frequently and fll mention something about that by NIOSH 
at the request of OSHA^-- are hopelessly inadequate, and the reason that 
these stanArds are hopelessly inadequate,, standards which were supposed to 
protect the worker in the workplace, was because they were based on 
virtually no data at all. Th|y were based on a few animal experirpents 4n 
mos-t cases, or a few human Experiments, or a couple of workers and you 
have. to look at hundreds of thousands of people if you're gonna find 
cifncer. . , . • , 

But a ^ouple of workers in what we call cross sectional^studies a 
cross-sect idaal study i,s a study -which looks at a group of health workers^ 
who are working in a plant. Nov^ the people who are 'sick are in the 
hospital or home. The people who are irreversibly .harmed^are ^retir^ed, a^nd 
the others are dead. And so these are studies of 'what ^e call a suVv4va-]*/ 
population, and yet^most of the standards that we had up until OSHA the 
Occupational Safety and Health Act came intVteing, were those kinds of 
standards. . - ' ^ 

The problem, again, iceberg phenomena. We have an occupational 
medicine clinic at Cook County Hospital as part of our. Center. Two^years 
ago, because we had been pushing very hard with the young physicians about ^ 
occupational disease, dvo men were referred up to us with bellyaches, and 
feeling "fuzzy" in the head. And they were sent to us because they had a 
history of working in a lead plant battery'^pTant . . 

when the th%Ba was over. We had seen 70 workers from that same plant 
with various stages of lead poisoni^ng, and at one time, at the hospital, 



ytra^l4 of them on treatment • Now you might say, "Well, you know^ this is a 
^ new prcx{)lem." It's not a new problem at alV. We've known about lead^ 

poisoning for 3^,000 years probably more tharr that. They say that 
* Wippoqrates knew about it , too, and that was before Christ was born. > 

Let me" give you another example. Two men»came into our clinic with a 
little wheeze, and some shortness of breath, and we looked ^t thei^X-rays, 
and they were extraordinary. They had advanced silicosis that I had not 
seen in 15 years. And NIOsTF sent a team in, and before it was over, 39 

4 

workers with silicosis were found in a group of 7^ workers and many of 
.them had no symptoms. at all. Insidious, quiet, deadly. But all of them • 
now have permanetit scarring of the 'lungs. ^ 

Now, silicosis fs not a new disease. Pliny, the physician, in One. 
A.D*, devised a sheet mj^k to protect the sVaves in the mines who were 
exposed to silica, from dyingT^'n such large quantities that they cQpldn't 
, continue the minirlg. So it's not a new disease -\ and yet, even today, 
last year, 39 cases.-- in a foundry. . , ^ ^ ^ 

' .YouVill here, apd.§pme of you have printed^^ the concerns of industry 
about the changing of these standards why are they changing? They are 
changing because ^we 're paying for 'the sins of the past. They're changing 
'tecause of'the ignoranc? that we. had about ' standaifds.,' Th^'re changing ^ 
because we are almost oh a daily bas^is, gathering new data that teTT us 
that. things are* a lot worse then they were. 

Lead went^ from 200 to 150 to 100 to 50 micrograms, because v/e found 
lat men were being diseased at those levels. 'And the same thing can be 
said for arsenic, asbestos,* and a host of other standards that are 
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currently being revised. So, again, it is a problem, a'nd standards do- 
to bQ revised. But if workers are going to be protected, this Is^i^bai^ay 

it*s going to fiave to be* * ^ 

J* 

And there is a cost — but I cannot imagine that the cost in any way 
can' exceed the cost of taking care of- all of the disabled workers that I 
me|troned, and I talked to you about at least 600,000 with just those three 
diseases* Or, the cost in suffering and misery and lost Jife and lost time 
from work ?ind so on. 

OSHA makes it possible for u« to get the data ;-- from my standpoint, 
my end of the elephant — and with computers and biostatistics, and ' 
epidemiology, a science of studying groups, 'we areVindir^ and can find 
"'answers, as are investigators all^ over the country -- and as we find- 
answers, they must be implemented to protect the health of the worker. 

Professionals are being trained now, as never before, at centers — 
there ace noy/, 11 centers around the country. And in our center alone, ' V 
we're training almost 40 people' in Industrial hygiene,, safety, nursing, 
medicine. We're turning out. more physicians each year than were turned our 
nationally every year over the past decade— and other centers. are doing 
the same thing. So there will be skilled peopTe in the field to help with- 
this activity. \ . • . 

Now, I'-fli sure after you hear what you're going to hear for the next 
two days, you will understand why (fSHA was born, -why OSHA must be pro- 
tected, and why OSHA must be*" supported. To do anything else is to invite 
more needless suffering — afid more revelati'orts o^^ workers, dyjng or who 
- will die as a result of needless 'exposures to toxic agents in the 
workplace. . * ' ' • 
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,.The i^ro^em, again, is that the workplace is the chemical area the 
workplace is where nevTmaterials SVe f.irst ^sed. Many of them we know 
nothing about a new JCherrJ'cal^^ery 20 minutes. TJie exposure levels in' 
♦the workplace are the greatest. This is'^^^Clfe' area where we must concen-- 
trate to find out what toxic agents do to people. 

I think that everyone is beginning to recognize that the cost of a 
cliseased worker is something that no one can afford.*^ I think thiatNnany 
people in industry recognize that a lot of the loss of time, loss of 
production, the incredible increase fn insurahce costs, in comp costs, in 
legal costs, none of these are compensated sor, and there is no cost of 
control af techjyology and control of the ^{/orkplace that can exceed that* 
.cost. 

^ As I said, you'll hear more about this irvthe next two days. The 
problems continue to be enormous. We are just b^inning* tq'grapple with 
therij but we need help and support in grappling with their^^d we need 
knowledgeable people not only to work in the field, but to transmit and 
translate what we're doing, to the public — I think that you* are the 
people who have a great responsibility, and I certainly hJpe that^afbar 
these two days, you wilWake greater interest, and begi/n to promote the 
kinds of activiti-G^ that are necessary in order for us. to jDrotect the 100 . 
mil-lion people in the workplace. You have to understand that the way those 
100 million people spend the most important 40 hou|rs offfheir week has got^ 
to be a major factor in their health. 

• Thank you^ery much. ' ^ » " " • s 

DR. CARNOW: Okay. Our next speaker actually, all *of our speakers 



are known, I think, to many of you,*many 4f them have been in the public 

*\ 

arena for a long time. I will just give them a brief introduction because 

all of them have very long "Biographies. ^ 

John Froines is Deputy Director of the National Institute for Occupa- 
tional Safety and Health. He was formerly with OSHA, and he hais been in 
the field f o^ a long time and doing an important job. He will be talking 
to you about control^J^ng^known hazards. Dr. Froines. 

DR. FROINES: The interest in this field, of course, I think is 
markedly growing that is, the relationship between the media and -occupa- 
tional health* I just -got back last night from a conff?rence in Finland, 
the International Social Security Association, where in fact, one of the 
parts of the program within the meeting^ within the Commitee for the 
Prevention of Occupational Risk, was and I quote--- "the role of the mass 
media i-n the prevention of occupational ^isk." 

So it's clear that the 'interest, really, of the press an the media in 
general, in occupational health is net only here, but also now, and most 
recently, worldwide. 

>^ Ooe -Qf the things -- I want to make one quick comment about a questior^ 
that^came up earlter about the relationship between the reporter oa the one 
hand and the scientist* on the other -- or that is, the^per^on working in 
occupational health. ^ < 

Not lo/ig ago in a- j&urnal entitled Lanc et , there was an article 
^ -Showing the increased -levels of mutagens in the urine of hospital nurses,, 
who had' been in the busines/of providing chemotherapy to cancer patients. 
Of course, in a cancer, patient , you will find high levels of mutagens -- 
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but one wou-ld not have anticipated the fact that the nurses who were giving 
chemotherapy- would also have high levels of ^mutagens, thereby, indicating 
^ some exposure to mutagenic agents. That's an extremely important ^ • ^ 

scientific paper, I think, one that needs to be paid atten- 
^ ^tion to -- and it was, as I say, in L,ancet, which is an important journal, 
I think, for people in the mediavto be looking at. 

I think it's absolutely crucicil if I might say at the outset^ that 
people who are doing media work in occupational safety and health actually 
take the time to look at some of the technical journals that exist. And 
^ particularly Lancet, and the N^ew Eji^^Ijjid Jom^^ Mejdicine bofh of which 

\ 

^ have important subjects in them every week. 

Now, I'm not goiR(g to-be speaking so much today from.the perspective 
of NIOSH Tony Robbfns will' be here tomorrow and be talking about the 
'-^^'^ directions that NIOSH is currently taki-ng and if^tends to take; I really wiis 
asked by Frank Greer originally to talk, a little bit on^^the basis of my 
-J experience when I was at OSHA and that's what I'm going to try and do. 

Given the fact that we've been at NIOSH for a relatively brief p.erfbd 
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of time, it would be very mu£>l to my interest, anyway, if I had a chancy to 
talk informally with people .througjiout the next couple of days, to talk 
about a lot of the things that we really can-'^t cover in a 1^ minute talk or 
a 20 minute talk, so, that the degree to which we have informal 
c^ffunlcatlon I'think is going to be advantageous to all ^of. gs. 

Now let me just say, the question that was posed on all the posters 
fs there a^ occupati,onal disease epidemic certainly a controversial 
issue^^^^j^est. ' / 

V . ■• . • . 
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Let me just remind you that when I was at OSHA, T was responsible for 
the development of two principal health standards one was the st>qj>dard 

for cottpn dust, and the other was the standard -for lead. 'So my experience 

J. 

in the last couple of years has been very much conditioned by looking at 
those two particular'substances. And I think if one takes a look at the 
exposure to lecid in thfs country, and if one takes a look at the exposure 
to cotton dust,, and then asks that question I t^ink the answer is 
^Ifearrly yes. And that in a word, there is an epidemic, an occupational 
disease epidemic. ' ^ 

An.d I think that we tave to confront it directly, there are clearly 
people who will disagree/ but I think in my view, based on that 
•experie|ice, I would have to say that there is' no question that there is an 
cupational disuse epidemic. "It seems ^ to me and I'm speaking now in 
qualitative terms^ I'm not going to try and' spend a lot of time talking, 
quantitatively today, I don't think that's necessary here. 

It does seem to me that in large p&rt, it depends in part on the 
question of attitude as to how one looks at the issue, and I've seen, in a 
sense, both sides — but I think that the .bottom line to me at this point 
anyway, is that when one g^es into the workplace, when one look? at- the ^ 
issue of lead ifi the workplace, and one looks at the issue of cotton dust 

in the workplace, when you look for disease in the workplace, you'll find 

♦ > 

'it. You'll find it throughout industry. And I think that's a reality 
whic^ we haven't paid enough attention to. . 

' I think if one goes, into the workplace and says I don't expect to find 
disease, lead disease, until ^ne reaches blood lead-'levels above 80, 90, 
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100, 120 --i^ut if one takes that point ofHevi into the workplace, you 
won't find occupati-onal lead' disease, because in a sepse, you weren't 
looking for it* ^ ^ 

But the degree to which one takes the time, makes the effort and takes 
the steps required, you will find significant levels of occupational 
(;lisease in the workplace, and here Tm speaking primarily about old 
chemicals not new chemicals. ^ think Dave Rail will touch upon 
carcinogens in the future. 

My point js simply that when one looks for it, one* fiad§, it. And I 
think it's a problem that clearly exists and is clearly growing. We're 
really seeing, it seems to me, the effects of exposures from ?0 and 30 

years ago, to a laVge degree. We aren't looking really at the effects so 

• I' * 

much right now of immediate exposures because of the issues of latency 

which everybody is familfar with, because of the issues of how a- chronic 

disease develops. 

It does seem to me that very often whe/i one talks about disease in the 
workplace, the focus has been too much on the- acute situation and not as 
much as Bert pointed out, on the chronic disease developfnent issue that 
people look foY the manifestation of acute l^d poisoning, rather than the 
subtle l^lfeavioral changes that occur over ^very long-period of time', and 
that the degree to which one talks about the lack of occupational disease, 
saj^, for example, in a lead battery operation, is basically because to some 
degree, they're looking at problems^from aa acute 'point of view anH not 
from a chronic point of vr^W. 

I think that at thls.point- in Americ/in history, that occupational, ai^d 
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of 'Course, environmental health, ^are the most important health \pr6blems 
that we have today in this, country^ I think they are parti\cu1ar1y 
, important,^ and I would suggest to you that in the decade of the 80 's and 
th^ .decade of the 90's, there's going*to be occupational health wiU be 
a major' social issue in the United States, which we're gonna have to 
confront on a day in, day out basis. * 

It's not an f^sue which is going away, it's, not a"n issue which is 
simply g^ing to stay quietly festering in factorife^, throughout the country 
because T think that there is a development of which this conference is 
only one example of an immense interest developing in the area of 
occupational health, and I think, as I say, I suspect we'll see that on the 
increase. 

, .It's certainly necessary for that interest |(^^Tncreirse if we're to 
.deal with the legacy of the ftiture which we are ^crtifrently creating. 

. But most imj^rtantly ,t why I suggest that occupational health is a 
major issue at this juncture, and will continue to be, is* that these are 
diseases in the workplace that can be prevented and I think that was 
what Bert was trying to talk about in the beginning, that the diseases 
associated with the workplace can be controlled if exposure to toxic- 
substaoces are controlled. 

Now, there are those who will argue that that's very costly. But 
when one really begins to look at it as we did with cotton dust, and we 
actually had a mandate from Congress, were requested by Congress,) or 
ordered by Congress,' more appropriately, to look at the co^t-benef it- 
relationship to the cotton dust standard. What we found v/as that the ^ 



benefit-to-cost ratio action was ten to one, that the benefits far exceed 
— the benefit of the standard and of controlling cotton expsoure in the 
workplace, far exceeded the cost of the irtiplementation that would be 
required. in terms of the englneerfug controls, ''the control technology. 

Now, one of tjie things I did, want tb say Is that weVe gonna touch on 
ry few things here. We^ve prepared some materials at NIOSH which will 
talk about some of the most recent issues that we're addressing, and Til 
be happy to talk to people informally about them, but you should realize 

that really, we're going to be touching primarily here on two principal 

/ 

hazards; that is, hazards to the reproductive system and hazards associated 
with carcinogenesis. ^ 

' To realize. In a sens^, that's a very, very large area and an 
increasingly Important area in both especial ly with nespect to repro- 
(Juctlve effects. But we are leaving out, for the purpose of this 
conferer^ce, a whole host of other areas that need to be markedly explored, 
and let rafe just mention a few. 

There will be very little, if ary, discussion of neurologic diseases 
in this conference, even though we all know about leptophos, even though we 
all know^bout the ravages of kefione even though we know about cdrbon 
disuflde, and the effects of methyl butyl ketone and so on and so forth • 
that we've seen the results, we have seen the diseases associated with 
exposure to certain substances which bring on occupational related ^ 
neurologic (ilsease, and yet, I think we won't be able to talk about them 
'here'. And I think it's a cruc-ia^area which deserves more' attention, and 
we intend to give it more attention in the future. ' " • 

Secondly? we're not going to be talking- about the increasing growth 

'■ ! /4 If; , 
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of asthma conclitibn(5; that is; occupational related lung disease .from 



exposure to tqxic substances Which we bfelie/e is on the increase, not 
simply in the case of asbestosis or si1icosiS> but a wide range of diseases 
associated with e)9posure to toxic chemicals, producing' upper airways 
disease, producing asthma, and so on and so for>^h^^ . 

We're not gonna be able to talk' about biological hazards, even though 
the significance of those is increasing, and weVe not gonna be able to 
talk about interactive effects the effects associated, for example, .of 
one chemical acting in a synergistic fashion with another. 



And lastly, of course, we're not going to deal here with the issuer, of 




safety research. Al 1 ^these ^^as are immense in terms of their-signifi- 
cance, anti I suggest that they're growing, and I suspect that we'lVhave to 
have-another conference in the future to address them. 

Let me just go back to a point that I think that I really want to take 
a few minutes and focus upon. And that was the issue that I raised earlier 

— which is if .one goes into a workplace, and let me use lead as an example 

— if one goes into a workplace */ith the^^notion that there may be disease 
there, that if one'goes looking for disease, one will find it. And that's 
what we found, much to our horror, v<hen we started to work on the -lead. 
staTidard. . 

Now, as Bert said, lead poisoning, as we all know, is not new -/Pliny 
faTked about it, Hippocrates talked about it — it's hot an exotic 
chemical, it's made from petroleum products that leads to the 
angiosarcomas^ or the other cancers that we've ^come aware of. It's a 
Substance which people had thought was control led At hat was thought had 
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significant effects,, but probably were under control after 2,000 years. ^ 

I'd submit to you that in fact, lead is not under control in the 
United States, that it is in fact, a national disgrace to the degree to 
which lead is not Jn control in the workplace in this country — given the 
fact ^hat it is probably one of thw?' most studied subjects in the history of 
occupational science; it is a substance which we've known about for a very 
long period of time and i.ts toxicity, arid there is jpo excuse for the fact 
that^into the 1980's, weVe not gonna have the control technology 
implemented in th? lead industry such that workers' exposure will be 
reduced to levelV which arefsafe. 

That, I wpuld. submit to you, is in fact, a national disgrace, and is a 
continuing disgrace that will confront us for* an extended period of time. 

What wp've found as we begin to look at lead in the United States, is 
we have found first that the standards that existed in OSHA were- not met 

r 

not-met simply by, and Tm talking about the 200 microgram figijre here, and 
I could Jescr^^Kplaces — Ron McCann from this region in OSHA, could tell 
you places in the Chicago area where the lead standard is exceeded not just 
by 205, 210 — small changes but enormous changes. People exposed to 
5,000 micrograms of lead, 3,000 micrograms of lead; where the exposures are 
horrendous at this period of tNme. 

It's not simply whcit we .found was it's not simply an issue that the 
old lead standard was not being met, it was being exceeded in large 
.numbers, as we began to look ^around the^ountry^ so that the controls that 
did exist and could exist, were not — or had not l^een implemented. And 
wh5t we also found was that eMen though lead had b§en studied to a far 
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greater degree than proba&ly any other subsfance, that people stilV^^ ih^ 

fact, did not recognize much of the disease assoclated'wit^ it* 

People did not recognize the significance of lead with respect to the 

development of kidney disease and Richard Wadina, a nephrologist from 

New Jersey, discussed the fact that there may be as many es 100^000 cases, 

- -I ' , ^ ,^ 

preventable casess^^of renal disease in the United States_from exposure to 

— *^ 

lead* 

That runs* about $200 million a year in terms of dialysis if those, if 
only 10?; of those affljcted with renal disease go on to (dialysis* Here in^ 
1979, or 1978, we did not recognize, the significance of renal disease 
associated with lead, ex\)Osure after the years and years of study* 

Even though in the last century, there was significant research on the 
reproductive effedt^ associated with lead,. that we still in fact, were in a 
debate whether or not lead had effects on the male and there's 1\o 
question at this point, of course, that there are significant effects on 
both men and v?omen with respect to affecting their reproductive capacities. 

But that's another subject which has been jtudied j^the last century, 
to a large degree, and yet, even at this point, thefe is a ^debate,- there Is 
a misunderstanding, there is thfi ignorance associated with the questiph of 
whether or not a woman should be excluded from a workplace because^ she's 
exposed to lead, and therefore, -susceptible to effects, on her reproductive 
system even though, we now know that the real issue is cojitrolling the 
•exposure, for both men and women, rather than excluding women from the 
workplace,. - 

And lastly, we really had not recognized how severe the problem of 



neurological disease associated with the central nervous system .and * 
peripheral nervous system from lead exefesure was that there were 
manifestations of disease in workers" who had only. worked for ci very few 
months who had behavioral chants, who had other biological and objective 
changes in their- systems/ , ,^ 

So -when it was all over, what we found was that, of course, the 
standard had to be lowered — but the real issue is'we^ad discovered that 
we had a substance which today, in 1979, was not controlled, that v/e did 
not fully understand "the profound effects that the substance had on people, 
and finally, we did riot even have a sense about how long it v/as going to 
take to jfnplement the changes tKat were going to be required. 

We've not; t,)il king about 5(^,000 ^people --' we 're^ ta<l1cing about 300,000 
peop"^. Too ,O'^g^,[_2O0^^OO, ^or whatever 'ttfe f^umbers may be -- but significant 
numbers of people. -^^^^^ -'^^ ... 



And we found, lastly, workers, it) a secondary^sme'Uer' in Indianapolis. 

" ' ' ' 

who were becoming permanently ^isabje^^ but^we^e also being chelated with 
— given chelation therapy withoulL^their knowledge," and "that's on^ of the 



key issues I' think that'we need to raise in this^^tinc^^^^n ever#other 
meeting we go to when we talk about the occupational h^eajth, occupational 
disease, and that is the issue of the right of the woi^ker to know what the 
chemicaris t^at they're working with, and the/right bf'the worlcer to know 
what the effects of those substances are. on their person. 

Because the right to know still seems to me to be one of the 
fundamental issues thai needs to be addressed in this area, so that we can 
avoid the kind of chelation therapy that has gone on In Indiana. 
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So, the real issue, it seems to me, in the future is not strictly.^ 
going to be one of research and science the' real issue in the long run, 
and we at NIOSH will attempt to do the kind of research that will 
demonstrate the problem, define it, quantify it and describe it — but the* 
real issue is, how do we take that research and im[^ement it to achieve the 
kin^s^;p^contro1s that are gonna be required because the bottom line, 
ultimately, is the implementation of tontrol technology to ritiuce exposure 
to lead or vinyl chloride or PXME or any of the substnces we're talking 
aboLft, so that the diseases associated with disease in the workplace can be 
prevented and not treated, because as we know,* there is no theraputic 
relief for most of the diseases in the Workplace that we find* 

So our ultimate issue now, it^eems to me, is how are we going to take 
the process from one of scientifically identifying the problem, to 
implementing the kinds of controls that are going to be required. And that 
really seems to me why I said at the outset that we're talking about a 
jsocial issue in the 80's as not simply ^ scientific issue, which is how are 
we, yourselves and ourselves ,*-the link between the scientist, *the media, 
the public and the worker-^ ""goirtg ,to function in suc\ a way that the 
controls be implemented to eliminate the exposure and elim^2d*€r the 
disease. ' . 

I think we exist in a kind of period of time where there's a growing 
interest,, as I said, in occupational health but there's also a kind of 
growing conservatism at th^ same time; there'-s a kind' of push towardS^he 
cost-benefit ^analysis, a push towards the issue of whether or not we can, 
in fact, afford to control exposures in. the workplace, so that on tfte one 
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hand, .everythough we have expanding interest in the science, expanding ^ 

interest in the problem, we also have a contracting framework in which v/e 

are forced to live in. ' ^ 

• , Now how that goes, how we move, ahead in this country in the next ten 

years with respect to this issue is going to have both those things 

affecting usJ" * " 

And it seems to me that that beings me to the point that I realTy want 

to make is that your role, then, in defining the problem, describing it* 

to people who are^ our constituency, the public, the workers, management, so 

that they themselves can be part of the process that leads- to the reduction 

of exposure in the workplace. 
* , \ . 

But that tension is gonna be with us, the tension on the one hand, of 

the cost-benefit*, and of the cancer on^the other and how we finally 

address that is reallyvgonna be in large part — much of the burden is 

gonna be on you, as well as ourselves, and I would say, just in closing -~ 

I think occupational health is really a kind of window into which we look 

at the next 20 years In terms of a lot of changes ^that are going to be 

occurring within the workplace. 

-But I think at this point, occupational health an^ occupational 
disease is really a fundamental issue which we need to address and bring to 
the public so we can achieve c^rol. Thank you. 

PR. CARNOW: Thanks, John.- Our next speaker is Dr. David Rail, who is 
Directo?^ of ^he National Institute of Environmental Health Sciences, and^ 
has. been Director of this very active National Institute since 1971. 
He became' Direct o^^f the National Toxicology Program last Navember, and 
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h^St^been very active in tl^e sciences of toxicology with many publications 

r ' '* • 

and so on. Tm delighted.Ao have him on our pcine4, * 
He win discuss with you Chemical Hazards: When to Act? Dave? 
DR. RALL: Thank you very much, Dr., Carnow. Ladies and gentlemen, 
Chemical Hazards When to Act? It is not an easy question to answer, and 
I wiTl try to review sonie.of the scvemce base as I understand if, that 
gives us clues as^o when to act and give you what I must say' is simply my^ 
personal feeling as to when we shx)u1d'act. ^ ^ 

« 

Now one may answer that question very simply. When do yDu act? As 
soon as you have evidence that you can prevent disea^ and dteath and 
that's a simple declarative statement, but y6u know and I know that life in 
the bureaucracy or a labor union or a^ university or a corporation, or even 
in life itself, is hardly that simple. What dDes.it mean? To translate 
this statement into regulatory, responsible regirTatory actio/i, requires the 
answer to these questions if^hat k^nd of 'evidence, what's the nature of; 
•the evidence that's adequate, and how much evidence do you need? 

Now I think I am convinced I can give .you a cle^ir answer on the first 
-what kind of evidence is needed? I think ^ience has moved very, rapidly 
in that area, and I' will spend 'most of my time discussing that^with you.-^ 

How^much evidence is re'ally, in the best sense of the word, a 
political decision. What ^is the will of the p^opTe^ ba^^ncing off 
increased dsk to workers against increasing cost to industry. This is/ I 



view, in the best sense of the word, a political decYsh)n. I can give you 
what I view ate the ^scienti^ic facts behir^ the way I would^andle it, ^nd 
I will tell you what I propose to do. 
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Now what kind of evidence, what's the nature of the evidence that we 
shoultl look at when we're trying to decide whether we should act -- 
two kinds; one tha^t comes directly from observation of human disease, and 
the "other th^t comes from observation of disease in laboratory animals, 
\ which are being used as a surr^ate for humans. 

And let me, first deal, and most extensively deal with evidence from 
laboratory animals. ■ 

Can the results of laboratory animal studies be used to predict, for 
toxic effects in the .human population^ This I think, is the critic'al 
• question. For most chronic. effects j^mostSshronic toxic effects, we know 
really too little from human studies to ^empt a iglear answer to this 
question. However, in the Tield of chei/cal carcino'genesi s — the ability 
of chemicals to produce cancer in "animals, laboratory a.nimals, and i^n that 
interesting species of animal that we set aside and call a human being — 
'we know rather much more. ' - • > 

We have evidence in laboratory animals, and thribugh a varie^ ojF 
circumstances, we have evidence inhuman populations. And these data 
parallel ch^emi cat- carcinogenicity data from laboratory animals an^ »from_ • 
human exposure, are really amongst the most precious data 'posses'sed by "the 
biomedical community — because, really, the enormous human suffering 

V 

involved as these data were developed and then acquired by the scientists, 
and because of the possibility that the intelligent use of this data can . 

prevent untold human suffering. . ^ ^ 

• * If • 

. Now, let me introduce, briefly', the Tnternational Agency for Research 
on Cancer, which we call lARC - that's paft of WHO, -it's in Lyon, France, 
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-yand it has been for the last decade using' international expert 

conmittees^ evaluating evidence relative to the carcinogenicity of 

chemicals. Almost 400 compounds have been reviewed, and Lorenzo Tomatas, 

Director of that part of the agency, has recently afnalyzed the results 

of the reviews of these compounds, dealing with^oth data from laboratory 

animals and from human populations. 
» 

I quote him -- "Twenty-^ix chemicals .or industrial processes are 
associated with, or are strongly suspected to be asociated with the 
ocurrence of cancer in man." Now I will not go through this list, I have 
this 1ist,.^nd I'll be glad to talk to anybody that would like to see it. 

There are five industrial processes for which the chemical identity of 
the causative agent is not known, but which clearly are associated with 
cancer. There' s-Stron^ evidence that one or more materials in each of these 
five processes is carcinogenit in laboratory experimefital animals. Now the 
"^other twenty-one are*single*, identified chemicals, for which there is 
strong* evidence of carcinogenicity in man. Now, in sixteen of those 

twey^-one there is perfecWfy comparable, datpi in man and laboratory 

/ 

animals^ And let me discuss now the otheia five. 

Arsenic, which we hayfe'^known for mariy years* is associated with lung 
cancer and skin cancer^ has not been shown to be carcinogenic in laboratory 
animals. Laboratory animal studies on four others benzene, 
chlorophenical , oximetolona, and phenacitin, at the time this report was 
written, were deemed not adequate - not adequate to say yes, and not 
adequate to S6(y no.. ' • 

If we look at recent data on arsenic, we find that' arsenic is 



invoTv^ in inhibiting a kind of nNA repair process. Now, science tells us 
• , wherf you\intexfere with DNA repair, this may further the production of 
• cancter^ because repair is one of the wa^s the body protects itself against 
carcinogenic agents. • - 

Mhis is tentative evidence, but it suggests that arsenic may in fact 
\be a co-carcinogen or a promoter, and this would be thoroughly consistent 
with the human evidence, and would be thoroughly consistent with the idea 
that strict exposure limits should be present for arsenic. 

With regard benzene, both Norton Nelsofi at NYU and Maltoni's group 
at Bologna now ha-ve that data very strongly implic-ating benzene, as a 
carvcinogeq in -rodents. 

There is new data from a variety of sources wh-ich has been challengeei; 

\ 

by the company that makes phenacitin that phenacitin rs carcinogenic in 

laboratory animals, and I think this is simply a scientific controversy 

that must be reviewed. 

It is important to note, also, that, of these 21 compounds, five of. 

' them — 4-am'i nobi phenyl , diathelstil besterol , mustard gas, vinyl chloride, 

' and amphlatoxin were clearly shown to be carcinogenic in laboratory 

animals before evidence developed that they were carcinogenic in man. In 



th^e. five, the laboratory animals predicted what was going to h'appen in 
the human population. 

*I think two more clearly* coDld be added to that list bischloro- 
methylether clearly was shown to.be carcinogei^ in a variet^of systems 
before its association with' cancer Was shown in' a numoer of plants. 
Second, the mediCal use of estrogens has now been shown to cause 

\ 
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endometrial cancer in women, and some preliminary evidence of DES causing 
1st cancer in exposed women. This was clearly predicted by laboratory 
aniroel tests going back many, many years. 

• It seems to me that we are jn the midst of a revolution in the way the 
scientific coirffnunity can identify carcinogens. In the 177P*s, Percival 
Pott used epidemiological tools to identify the cause of scrotal cancer. 

Two hundred years later, using laboratory afmnal studies, the 
scientific community has identified at least seven chemicals later shown to 
be carcinogens in men and women. 

I thiftJc^j^arly , regulatory^agencies must begin to put primary 
reliance on the results of properly conducted 'laboratory animal studies. 

Now, I think we're all aware^ there is much resistance to this, and Td 
like to spend a few'minutes exploring the reasons for some of this . 

reistance. First, manyvery good scientists tend to focus on the intimate 

J 

•details, the differences in metabolic patterrts between this specjes or that 
species or strain, ar between excretqry rates in this species or that 
species. ^ ^. ^ * 

One strain of mouse may respond to a chemical with a cancer different 
from another strain. Some strains are, in general, very resistant; some 
.very sensitive. But looked in tKe aggregate over the very large experience 
that we now have, and this .is precisely what the international Agency for 
Research in Cancer did the vpry, apparently^ striking differences w.ash 
out and the pattern of consistency is seen'. The distribution of the trees 
may^vary — but the forests 'remain. 

And we must also remember the human population itself i-s a very 

\ 
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diverse population, and many of these .differences seen in laboratory ^ 
animals reflect, and in fact, predict, the variabilities seen in exposed 
people. Some are sensitive, some are resistant. 

Now many basic scientists fear, and with perhaps some reason, that 
support for testing chemicals for toxicity and research in that area -- the 
applied research necessary — will drain limited amounts of federal 
research funds from other areas of vital basic research, and I think this 
is^^^ot unrealistic fear which I think we all regret. 

I th-ink it takes a great act of faith for many of us to believe in. and 
use the results from a mouse or a rat or a hamster. Are you a mouse or- a _ 
man? Well, I would prefer to be an animal aided by a^laboratorv animal, 
than somehow related to a vege^ble or a mineral., 

Animal studies are easy to ridicule, and we've/had a lot of that in 
the last couple of years. Secretary Marshall pointed out that saccharin is 
dangerous to -the health of Canadian rats. It would take 800 bottles of 
this or that a day to cause— I might add--an enormously high incidence of 
some cancer. 

There are re^oriable explanations for the use of rodents, the use of* 
high dos'fes,.and so forth — but these take time, they take concentration, 
to be understood, and they are simply inappropriate for a cartoon or a 30 
minute TV spot. 

And finally, I think it's important to realize and admit that it may 
well be' in the interest of the sponsor or the manufacturer to ridicule and 
question animal cancer tests. If regulatory delay is achfeved, the product 
can stil^ be marketed, and profit can be made, or the expensive control 

' $ ' ' 
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technology need not yet be^installed. 

Now the claim is made that animal. tests are not perfect and I agree^ 
— and-,1 think everyone that works with them would agree. But I fail 
somehow to detect perfection as the critical factor in other important 
public pplicy issues. Economic forecasts, I think we all know, are not 
perfect, and I think, they are not perfect by a much greater margin than ^ 
forecasts from animal tests, and yet we base pubTic poljcx decisions 
involving more dollars ttjan I know how to count on such forecasts. , 

Weather forecasts, as we all know, are not perfect and yet we order 
our private lives and base decisions involving many dollars on weather 
forecasts. We do rely on these admittedly i Ripe rfeci- forecasts, because we 
know of no better system. Though flawed, they're the best we have. 
Neither, it seems to me, the readings fr^ chickens* entrails nor the , 
Farmgps* Almanac beats Freedman and Samuel son and maybe Ray Mar^'hall or Acu 
Weather. 

^ And finally, we do not demand perfection in our laws. Is the 55 mile 
an hour speed limit appropriate for Cale Yarborough or Donnie Allison, as 
well as that apocryphal little old tennis shoe wearing lady from Pasadena? 

Of course not. But it is sound public policy — balancing energy, * 
economic and health consider^ations. ' 

Let me speak briefly about the other kind of evidence that we can use 
~ primary reliance on proven human disease; the use of the result?s of 
epidemiologicalystudies. In rejecting this. option, I do not wish to imply 
I reject epidemiological studies. Such studies are vital for many 
important reasons, and their support must be continued. 
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But I do not think they can be u§ed as the primary or niajor technique 

to identify occupational hazards, and this is really tr'ue for one pjrimary 

reason epidemiological studies cannot t^l 1 what effects a material will 

• 

have on a , human population until well after the humans have been exposed 
and have become ill. 

Human epidemiology has gre'Bt appeal. A demonstrated relationship 
.between a chemical a'nd a human disease is simple, straightforward and 
explainable. I much prefer, however, that we study chemicals in animals 
first, using the increasingly well developed techniques we have, and 
prevent human ctisease b^^^t^Hing chemicals, rather than studying human 

disease caused by chemicals., 

c / ^ 

Now, Td like to just 'comment in passing that it's interesting to ndte 

t. • 
that most OSHA carcinoge^n regulations, and in fact, most health regulations 

in the entire federal government are*based on h\infan evidence. * ; 

Very few have been based only on laboratory evidence. I think 'it's ' 

time we began to change that. Now how much evidence is necessary? Til 

spend little time on that; there is certainly a spirited debate any time 

evidence appears that a chemical is carcinogenic. I think this 'evidence^ 

de'velops rather more heat than'light, but let's remem'Ber that such 

chemicals as bischloromethylether the first indication that it wa5«> 

animal carcinogen came in 1967; the human data came in 1971% and regulatory 

action came some years after that. 

' With vinyl chloride, the first evidence that it was a carcinogen in 

animals came in 1971; human evidence did not come until three yeaYs later, 

and regulatory action some time ago. I think we must be alerst for those 
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early signs that a chemical is a hazards 

Certainly, the development of the short-term mutagenicity tests and 
sitnilar tests will help. The. history of the fire retardant ''tris" shows" 
that Bruce Ames identified "tris"'as being highly mutagenic a number of 
years before the animal tests w^re completed, shown to' be positive, and 
"tris" was removed from children's sleepwear. 

With regard to human evidence, we must be aware of inadequate studies. 
Inadequate studies, particularly, that purport to be conclusive. 

Dr. Froines suggested that science reporters read the New England 
Jj)urnal_ofJ^^dicin£,*but you read it with great care. In the current 
issue, there is a report on metronidazole an anti-fungal drug often used 
for trichomonal infection. Metronidazole is a mutagen and a carcinogen. 
The' first report of it's theraputic effectiveness came out in the late . 
1950*s, and this article dfescribes the history of 7ri^women from lOfiO to 
1,969, who were treated with metronidazole in that period of time. 

In tKat grotip of women, ttiere werle 11 cancer deaths, expected: 7.1. 
Let me quote now what the article says: 

"Although the standardized mortality ratio of 1.5 calculated for the 
11 cancer deaths was higher than expected, it^as not statistically 
significant. Thus, we have yet to observe an excess of cancer. deaths in^ 
the exposed women." ^ 

Well J what about those extra four women that died? I find it very 
hard to see this very^ explicit statement when, in fact; they did observe 
excess cancer deaths — -'they simply had not reached a level of statistVcal 
sisnificance. And this is something I think we all have to be careful 
about when we read and when we^write. 
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is* It .suggests that there is a less than one in 20 chance that results 

are strictly on a random basis, and thi s jjagical .one in 20 or P Is less 

than .05 value, was given to us about 50 or 60 years ago in the context of 

easily repeatable laboratory experiments, or agricultural field trails that 

were not hard to simply set up again to see if, in fact, the^xperimehtal 

results were a statistical quirk or not. ' / ' 

I have^r^Bt^seen discussion as to whether or not, for serious public 

health hazards, this is a reasonable level, in situations where the 

experiment cannot be repeated for many, tnany years. I don't know whether 

one in 20 isS-easonable I 'do not suggest that we d5 anything but con- 

* 

sider this; I think it*s an important area. 

And, back to the New England Journal of Medjcine paper — I think many 
of us in this room understand that the induction of cancer takes as many as 
25 or 30 years commonly, and to Indicate that a substance is not 
carcinogenic after maximum of 18 or 19 years of observation and an average 
of 12 years is .essentially a meaningless statement. i 

Well, ehemical hazards when to act? I've tried to review some of 
the problems. I'm convinced that we know enough now that well designed, 
well conducted, Jdng-term aninjal tests can be 3 signal to ^ct. One test, 
if it is well conducted with adequate numbers of animals and if it 1s well 
designed. It should jinitjate consideration of regulatory action, 
supporting ancillary studies to yield either supporti>ng br contradicting 
*data can be developed through this review prpcess, and of course, should be 
used in making the final derision^ vf vV 

I'm convinced we knowenough now to listen to what the animal tests 
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are telling us, and I think ^it's time we started listening. 
Thank you very much, 

DR. CARNOW: Thank you. Dr. Rail. We're gonna haveto have a 
discu'ssion about the human versus the animal, epidemiology versus 
somebody said those are only statistics, and the answer 4;o that was 
well, what else is there? * " _ ^ ^ 

Our next spealcer is Tony Mazzocchi, who is Director of Occupational 

Wealth and Safety for the Oil, Chemical and Atomic Workers Union. Mr. 

Mazzocchi has been working with this union in -one capacity or another for 

/ » ^ ' 

the last 29 years, and has 'been involved in every phase pf activity, and is ^ 
particularly invdlved in occupational safety and health, . . • 

He will be tallTTng about "political issues of protection. •*Tony? 

MR. MAZZOCCHI: Thank you, Dr/^arnow. " 

My dealings with the press over the years is tij^t whenever one 'talks 
about an occupiitionar di^ase epidemic, the usual answer is or the usual 
question from the press* is — we'd like to falk to a victim. That's the 
newsworthy aspect of it. , - / 

Most episodes of occupational disease epidemics are treated as 
separate episodes that are a result of aberrant behavior -of a particular 
management group. Now, I'm here to convey at least my own view based on my' 
experiences and observatiort that 'no disease epidemic^ is a result of , 
.aberrant behavi'or, — it!s an. integral part" of the productive process! And 
I thini?' unless -one understands this dimension of it, we-will never address 
the occupational disease epidemic, which no one" needs to prove to me that 
it exists; I think ther>4^s been sufficient proof. The question is how do 
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we act uF^on it? ' * . \ . 

\^think and feel strongly that occupational ^health is strictly a. 
social ,p^itical , economic question and science, as Or, Rail has 
pointed out, can act as an information gatherer, Jwt essentially, the type 
of act ion i:hat must take place once we understand the scieracific data 
remains to the» conflicting forces. Management and worker»rep1|gsentatives, 
namely, trade unions. ^ 

Now I disagree with many of my friends who consistently raise the 
question of --.if we suppress pollutants in the workplace, that the cost to 
society will greatly reduce itself, and therefore, if only we could convey 
this informatioTV^o management and to those who are responsible for the 
introduction of pollutants, things would be remedied.' 

Tm here also suggest that the economic aspect of occupational 
health is that it's integral to the productive process; it's going to cost\ 
either way. The argument is over who pays. That's essentially the 
fundamental argument. The. way work is now structured| is workers pa(y. 
They pay with their lives, they .pay with their health. \nd that's a 
si^bsidy that industry expects not consciously tut in tiie very design 
and the* nature of the productive si^stem. 

If we reduced the' occupational health epidemic, significantly, we must 
reduce produc1^iv4ty significantly. The'two are in conflict.. You cannot 
have productivity escalating and h^ve good health and^l^think the two 
groups in society, the most literate economic groups, understand this, 
wtio're not scientifically literate -- and that's management and workers, 
because thejr eyery day life is concerned with that dimension.' 
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I think most workers could detail v^ry specifically the fact that if 
you look at the deteriorating nature of work.— and it, is deteriorating in > 
terms of health, in the workplace, it's because, number one, we have less 
workers at work than we've ever had before in these facilities, there is 
more productivity — not always tifie result that we're working harder, but 
^ as'a result of the fact that there is a diminution of the, maintenance of 
the equipment that's being used. And that a po/Tluted environment is ' 
ess^J^al in order to maximize prodlction in^o$t facilities, certainly the 
o'^nes^ I've worked in and. the ones I've worked in over -the years. 

And, that this imperatiW operates outside the will of men, it's not 
because the plant mcinager wakes up in the morning and rubs his hands and 
says, "I'm going to kill x amount, of*"vJm!kfiJcs-<^ay" ^— it's because the 
main task of' any management person, as stated by man^ement many times , 

• themselves, is to help in the n^ximizatipn of pfofit. 

And that .translates itself at the workplace to do as rpuch as you^an 
and as fast as yoa can, and under any conditions that you can; and 
calculate the risk as an integral part of the process. If something is 

- ab<Jut to blow, you cross your fingers and you hope it won't-. Or, if 
something is'leaking, you cross your :^ingers'and hope that nothing will 
happen. A?)d — statistics being what thfi^^re, and latfency periods being- 
what they are -- the occupational epidemic is not visible, and that's why 
we can't produce victims, because the victims^ themselves don't understand 
that they are victims. They have,not been able to relate' their disease 
with work exposures^ because the system is designed to suppress 
infoij^ation. 

* <* 

) 
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Now, the fight that we have been involved in has been to extract 
infomation so we can make decisions --.and management of-course, its 
battle is to Jceep us from getting the type of information that will allow . 
us to make the type of decisions that can affect change. That's the nature 
of this whole fight on occupational health. • 

Now, the dil§stmia is becoming more visible because we passed through 
this great latency period, especially in the petrochemical industry. We're 
seeii^ victims more and more. And workers, for the most part, not 
scientists- or government, discover the nature xrf-the epidemic. Untrained, 
knowing nothing about epidemiolgical skills, J^jt observe that probably many 
workers are dying from a particular disease, or are afflictl^d by a 
particular disease, and we start" v/orking back»from that point.^ 

And ^usually in fact, almost in -every instance that I've bpen in- * 
volved in recently, we have found that the suspicion was confirmed only 
after the workers observed it, and then scientific tools were br'ought to 
bear. The scientific tools only acted to confirm what observation had in 
the first instance, identified the nature of the 'problem. 
• * Now, pure anarchy exists in the workplace when it comes'to not 
producing goods. We produce goods in the most scientific manner possible, 
and as fast as we possible can; in fact, alTthe great industrial - 
scienti^c topls'^re used to make less people produce more -- and most^o^ 
;us who have been involved' in time and motion studies and everything else, 
know that every device, scientific device, is u^ed to maximize production, 
in order to maximize profit. ^ 

However, these same*t)^ols, existing scientific tools, are not used, to 
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uncover the €yp"e of information that would allow us td* act -;:^that's by 
design. That is not accidental. I would suggest that in the decade of the 
eighties, based on- our own experience th^ely growtM>rbduct left in a 
society that, is entering, probably into oneo^he deepest recessions it 'has 
known or de/)ressions , depending on your point of View -- the only growth 
products are/going to be birth defects and canc'fer. .And they will become 
more apparent. \ • , ■ 

It's no accident tha"| we don't have a National Cancer Registry --.the 
fight- ove^v,cancer registry which wil V escal ate over the next years is a 
fundamental fight over the right to know; the right to know. who gets*' ' 

r 

cancer, what type of cancer, where they j^rk or where they live. Most 
people think, that information exists. That's no accident. I'm sure that 
we will ultimately arrive at the point where that registry i^ in place. 
The- next registry we n€ed, which we should have had, is a birth defect 

registry. - n ' ' v 

our union is the only entity in- the'country" at the present moment who 
' " . , ■ ■ . ■ ♦ 

is methodically looking, at what happefied t'o'^h^ chil^lren of the people we 

* I , . , < ' ^ ■ » ^ , \ , 

'Represent — .because another creeping^and^^-gnawing suspifcion we h?ve is that 

. ' " ' 
our children have- been .impacted. 'This, is fea^d on casya-l observation by 

workers ifrcasual discussions»-^t the w6rkplacfr. 1 ' : ' « 

It is.no acc1den,t^hat'ni> entity federal, industrial , ^corporate' 

entity, ,^c;ademic,- scientific^ jnedical entity --has. looked at this 

question. . What happened' to^. 1?he children of people who wrk in high-risk 

p^pac*!ities J high-risk- ^"fidustrifes? ; •'mat -r because"'.! think whenever you 

look* you, -see, and when' you see,' you act, -or -you attempt to act -- and aa 



action that grows out of birth defects will be / muQh more overt response 
than what grows out^of what might happen to me as a worker. That's the 

• . • ' . • 

nature of things. / , ' ' . 

r - ^ 

Now the po]itical con$equences, and the economic conseqii^nces are, of 

course, that any intervention in the workplace any intervention to make 
that workplace sjfer, to avoid whal we Ve'discussing here will cost. 
And it wi^l intervene very directly into the profit-making mechanism. That 
has to be a fact of fundamental' .life that everyone must understand^-- 
becaus-e that's what the fight is about. That share of the pie. This time 
it's not an economic pie per se, it's. the health pie. V/ho dies is a 
fundamental factor that we fight over, what is statistically significant, 
as Dr. Rail talked about -- well, workers and management look at it this 
way J if we die, itSs statistically insignificant; if the figures go the 
other way, then that's a statistically significant figure. The figures are. 
there for everyone to see; we maWe them up as a wo^rk population. To the 
person who's afflicted, eertainli, it is statistically extremely , ' 

signiffc^ljl^ . v ' ' ' / 

The right to know essentially means that .everything that is known 
about the workplace shoy^j^be k-riown by the people whq,,work there. Most 

civilized responses are, "Oh, we thought that is what "was in existence." and 

J* ' * J 

that is^not what is in existence. 

^The*average worker in the average workplace in America, when he walks 

through, iako a factory, knows essentially nothing about the substances 

that'are in that factory we have been talking about this now for 10 or 

12 years, and we still .don't know for the most parti what we work with,, how 

toxic these substances are, their effect on the people who are txreathing. 
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them or having them absorbed through their skins or whatever other method 



of introduction. We stilj^^n't know. We don^t know what happens to us. 
There is ciertain epidemiologfca^data^, for instance, in our industry 



we'd like to knoj||^ about, because there's a long history 




available. But industry gi^ie|^' to us in a highly qualified way, Vhat 
' industry which has agreed to give' us some epidemiolgical data. They've 
* arbitrarily established a cutqff date 1968 for mortality statistics, and 
A ask you whether a cutoff date for mortality statistics, as epidemic^ ' ^ 
logist, ^whether that would be' significant to us in morbidity 1972. 

In those industries that gave us that information, as a result of some 
independent acttvity , .alor>^^th the National Cancer Institute, we have 
found epidemics of cancei;^y virtue of , some detective v/ork that we were 
fordd to do with a federal /agency that was not detected in/the dat^a given 
. to'us by the companies. -So we felt that it was inadequate aai/a, it doesn't 
go'^back far enough, it doesn't tel\^s anything it's controlled data. 

There j-s another dimension of *th(^ occupational health epidemic that 
'the public, and especial ly ^tlie presi> not truly understand. We have 
rules established by the ^federal government. You're allowed to breathe 
in X, amount of a particular substance in an 8-hour day. Well, American 
industry*, ^n order to maxijnize production, doesn't hire a great many people 
' .tdday. You work t*ho'se pe.ople who are part -of the work force 
/excessive overtime. And" over^me is conjj^ulsory in most installations that 
our union deals with, and it's compulsory in a lot of^d^ttir installations. 
And all the rules go out the window — because if you're supposed to ,^J^ 



breathe 'amount of a substahce in an 8-hour day, and you »start working 1? 
hours a •< 
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'da:^, those rules change. 

— And there are some rules that say. "Fine, we compute for that 
additional overtime." Most times, in many instances, those rules, don't " 
apply. But in the final analysis, we don't even know / because no one is 
counting and no one is measuring what happens to workers who work those 
10-hoor days, 11-hour days, and the amount of those pollutants that are 
regulated against there's nothing to measure them by in most instances. ' 
No one's counting. One assumes that someone's counting. In. other words, 
the monitoring^Quipment t>«rr^*575ql d monitor these substances aren't there. . 
That goes for noise, especially, mt^e people are working at the federal * 
limit, and they work overtime, the response is "Give' them earplugs for the 
overtime so they're not subjected to this excess. They don't exceed the 
standard." 

These* are issues that I think the press must understand much more 
fully. The question has to 9e why is it that tliis occupational disease 
epidemic is occurring? And when you start asking the fundamental questions 
of --•dqyoju know what you work with? Are you being given the data that we 
know coinpanies accumulate? How do you act upon -these questions? ^ 

These are the questions we would'^like to see'' the press start raising 

, — not the fact that x worker worked for 30 years in a plant and now is 

dying of a* particular .disease. That's newswortjay-p i t 's a public interest 

siory, but it does little to contribute to the type of change that must , 

take place. . 

And I'd like to close on one^note. In the 80's, there's another 
fc • • • " f 

factor that's- going to be thd focal poi"nt-<^ a major fight, /^mericani 
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industry, essentially, in m^pinion, is going to admit to a great many of- 
the problems, and-we/re g6ing to be dealing with a different kind of 
response. R's. going to be called risk assessment. Everybody's going to 
say, "Listen, work inherently is dangerous, but we're going to let you know 
what the risks are, and you'make a- choice" — and in a time when there will 
be 10 "or 12 million unemployed people, that choice is predictive — someone 
will work where work e^(4^ts, regardless of the> risk. 

Secondly, the great emphasis is going to be on -- whatever happens is 
your fault. You don't eat right and you smoke t«o much and you drink too 
much. And it's true -- most workers eat the wrong, foods. If you.'ve ever 
been in a factory with a vending machine where you get your main meal, you 
know about eating lousyng food and no one worries about the nutritional 
content of the food, and you have no choice of running down to the corner 
cafeteria which is 88 miles away. 

And, secondly, of course workers drink a lot. I worked in t+ie auto- 
mobile industry. If I were still there, I'd be drinking a lot — because 
work for the most part, is an abomination. 'And'work alienation is what 
causes drinking and smoking. 

^ And as I have said-many times, 'tliose of us who do what we like — and 
I do what I like — I becamei,a bureaucrat because I thought/work was so 
awful, and I got out of the factory.^ Workers^n these dead-end jobs and in 
jobs that are'atrpctous, will smok^-entk^i 1 1 drink, and it does not do us 
any service, those of us who are ^ruggling against the occupational 
disease epidemic, tp be told constantly that if you stop smoking and you 

stop drinking, the problem will go away. ^ 

ft ' 
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I would suggest for those^^who advocate stop smoking, and Tm for 

people not smoking and drinking to excess — that the institution of a 

4-hour day, contingent upon no smoking and no drinking will find many 

takers among industrial workers. But in an 8-hour, 10- or 12-hour day, 

under the conditions that most workers drink' in, the whole question of 

lifestjfle is one that won't change^- ao^if you could conduct a poll, - 

stand out at any steel mill or chemical plant or auto factory and ask how. 

many workers, as they come out, "who jogs?" I would suggest that you would 

ft 

find that the answer to that is a very negligible proportion, that most 
people drag therrtselves home and then choose flie escapes that we've been 
talking about. ^ 

'I do not consider that to be a minor problem the lifestyle problem 
and risk assessment is the major political problem that v/e're going to con- 
front in the next decade, as the victims become more and more vftijble. The 
cancer victims will become more visible we are seeing them; the birth 
defects will become more vi$ible, and the substitute remedy will be around 
these two questions. 

Tm sorry, my time has run out — there were many other areas Td like 
to cover maybe some of the questions later on; Bert, at this time Til 
. leave. 

DR. CARNOW: Thanks, Tony. The next speaker is Dr. Bruce Karrh, who is 
the Director of the Medical Division of Du Font's -Employee Relations 
Department. He joined Du Pont In 1970 as Medical Supervisor at the 
Spruance/rextile plant in Richmond, and later served as Assistant Medical 
Director of Du Pant. He'll be discussing problems of health care and pro- 
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DR. KARRH: Thank you. Dr. Carnow. I vvant to-express ^ny appreciation 
to OSHA for the opportunity to participate in this i^nportant conference for 
repres^entati ves of the news media. 

As Secre^ry Mdrshall said this morning, it's through discussions -o^ 
various points of view such as these on the complex issue of occupational 
health that the media and ultimately, the public will have a true 
understanding of what is bein^'done and what has to be done in the 
workplace. * ' 

' Today I would like to discuss some of the problems which industry 
faces, including those of communication and some of the progress that 
industry has made in this. area in the past. And finally, I'd likerto touch 
briefly on the relationship between the news media and industry. 

Let me start with one basic point prevention of occupational 



disease is l^eing given the highest priority by industry, and we We made 
significant progress in, this. However, one of the greatest impediments to 
progress is misinformation, and considerable misinformation is circulating 
concerning occu[^ational health. ' ' f fi 

This hurts everyone including^the worker. The, rea#n I say this is 
that scientific decisions and regulations have to be based on accurate 
information to really get ,to the root of any problem.- ^ - 

Misinformation, on the other hand, breeds mistrust, 'and argue for 
needless politicizing of difficulties which we all should be jointly 

/ 

pledged to solve. , y 

4 Let me Cite two examples which recently^ have been raised by some 
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members of the journalistic fraternity, andjBOst notably the Wall Street 
JpurnaJ* In a September 6th editorial, the Journal decries statistical 
misrepresentations which, honestly quoted, h^ve the force of becoming fact, 
both in the media and in the eye of the public, ^ 

it 

OSHA, in promoting this coiiference, asserts that 100,000 Americans 
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lose their lives annually due to occupational disease. It's not sur- 
prising, then, that some of you in the media have reported this figure^ 
Gospel. It's not. 

As the Journal, said in its editorial, the 100,000 figure includes many 
more/%^eaths than can clearly be attributed to toxic substance exposures. 
But on careful analysis, you will find' the number is an excellent example 
of highly questionable mathematical adroitness that adds to the dialogue 
over occupational health. 

^While dramatically lower figures such as those from the Bureaij^ of 

— p 

Labor^Statistics can be cited, the key point to understand is this 
neithei^the recordkeeping or the state of knowledge is adequate to permit 
either industry or government |o issue conclusive statements concerning the 
dimension of the occupational disease problem. 

Secondly, the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare recently- 
asserted that 20 to 38% of all cancer in the U.S. is attri butable 'to 
occupa- 
tional ^factors. While some of the HEW statments are valid, many of its 
assertions and assumptions cannot be supported by the available evidence. 

For example, HEW applied risk factors to current asbestos workers, 
based on World War II exposure levels, which were much, much higher than 
today's levels. HEW further assumed that most of the asbestos-related 
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cancer deaths from that period^of higher exposure are yet to occur. The 
agency also used inappropriate estimates of the exposed population by using 
highest potential exposure, rather than actual exposure, and by 'equating 
workers exposed part-time to those 'exposed full-time. 

Predictably, the 2'^o 381, figures are starting to take hofd, and to 
be quoted much like the 100,000 occupational diseas^ death figure has. ^ 

I recently heard a television report that 40?'^ of cancer can be 
attrib^uted to the workplace, and I have to-as&ume that this new figure is 
just a rounding off of the 3B%. So Aave to think, will it sooi! be 
reported as nearly half — further confusing the public dialogue that 
continues on this issue? 

• But I'm sure that you agree with me, that any occupational disease or 
any incidence of cancer due to the workplace and exposures in the 
workplace, is deplorab-le. But the three to five percent figure that such 
authorities as Dr. John Higginson of the International Agency for R-esearch 
on Cancer that Dr. Rail referred to, described the situation as, much more 
accurate than the 38% figure. 

Also, Dr. Phillip Handler, President of the National Academy of 
Sciences, recently at Northwestern University's Cancer Center, made this 
statement -- and I quote:- 

, "tf^possible effects of all known man-made chemicals, when toj^led, 
could contribute only a miniscule fraction of the total af all known car- 
cinoge'riesis in our population." * 

This s-ituation suggests thaVwe all need to give more attention to the 
facts," and that's the main point I wanted to make by going through this 
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chronology. \ 

With the facts, we may disagree about the methods of solution but 



at least ^we will agree about the nature .of the' problem, and hopefully, we 
will not politicize an issue that shouldlnot be politicized. 

All of us with a role to play in protecting -^ployee health should be 
cooperating. One area of cooperation that'^ could start on would be in 
tr*ying to^ reduce the critical shortage of occupational health and safety 
professionals in this country. 

A recent NIOSH study concluded that while 540 additional occupational 
physicians will be needed every year from 1980 through 1985, only 57 will 
be availabe for hire. While 690 industrial f>ygienists will be needed, only 
. 350 will be available. And while 1,140 safety professionals will be 
needed, only 615 wilT^ b^available. 

It's evident, then, that we must use all we can to increase the * 
academic programs and student enrollment in these areas. But we also must 
use the professionals who ar^ currently available'in these disciplines as 
. ^ wisely as we possibly can. We can't afford to use them needlessly opposing 
each other in governmental and public forums when we could cooperate more 
effectively and^ achieve our common goal. ^ 

I'm confident, though, that many of our problems can be solved, and, I 
had the opportunity to testify before the Senate oversight hearings on OSHA * 
last fall, and at that time, hear* Secretary Marshall's comments, which P 
applaud. "I- realize," Secretary Marshall said, "that OSHA's past * ^ 
% • performance has, at times, dismayed those of you who have labored so long ^ - 
lo protect our working men and women. Part of the problem is a , lack of 
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understanding about OSHA's present performance as compared to the agency's 
past record. We're ready to make our case, to admit our mistakes and 
errors, to learn as much as we can from the process of discussion and 
debate, and to further improve our program." 

A similar attitude applies to industry, and we hope" to receive the 
same considerations that OSHA is seeking. Industry and government must try 
to understand each other's needs and past shortcomings, but srnn resolve 
to move forward in that way, all of us v/ill benefit,, vi^^e process of 
discussion and debate will be much more constructive. 

, Progress has been made and let me use the example of my own 
company, Du Pont, as a way in wfrich occupational health has been managed. 
The only reasbn I use Du Pont is not biecause we have the only, or even 
perhaps the best program, bu^it's one that I think is most and most 
familiar with, and because it is typical of what mbny members of .industry 
are doing and are achieving. 

In overview, the key elements of Du Pont's system include thorough 
high-qtfality physical examination and medical* surveil lance programs: a 
highly reputable toxicology testing program; pioneering efforts in the area 
of epidemiology as an occupational medical tool; and a commitment to candor 
and openness so that those who need to' know about potential health 
problems, particularly Du Pont employees, are well informed. 

Our formal occupational medical program goes back to 1915, and the 
concept of preventive medicine forms its backbone. We strive ^o protect, 
employee health by reducing exposures to known and potential health hazards 
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in the' workplace, and by carefulxly monitoring empldl^e health* Just as we 
work with the concept that all injuries are preventable on the job we 
firmly believe that all identified risks are controllable. 

The keystone of this program is a baseline health inventory, whicji 
includes a preemployment medical history and a physical examination for 
each new employee. Data gathered- from these early evaluatiops tell us 
whether any preexisting medical condition exists which may be aggravated by 
exposure to certain substances on the job, and would make that- individual 
an increased risk. 

Today, we give comprehensive medical examinations annually to all 
'employees over 40 years of age, and every 2 years to all employees 40 and • 
under. The basic content of these exams is^an interval history and 
physic^al examination which includes a, chest X-ray, vision test, hearing, 
pulmonary functiojis tests, ^urinalysis, and a series of blood tests, bl^ftod 
chemistry and hematology tests and electrocardiograms at periodic* 
intervals. 

Just as crucial as our medical exams, however, are our ongoing speci al 
medical surveillance programs. These are performed on employees who have 
potential exposure -to toxic substances, and they may be done jnore ^ ^ 
frequently than a periodic exam, or they may have an expanded ^ntent. 

ihese tesjs some of which' we've been doing since the 1920'^ have 
aken on added significance in recent years^as we have learned more. 

These surveillance programs are variec>v^^ are tailored to deal with 
specific work hazardf. In order to determine what protective measures may 
be needed, company physicians and toxicol ovists developed an understanding / 
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of how a chemical could be absorbed into the body,; what-^rgans could be 
affected, and what exposure levels, would be safe. ^ 

We. also use biological monitors where we can, such as blood or urine 
tests, so that we can detect any excess levels of material which a worker 
may have absorbed into his body. ^ 

Another important element of our medical program is epidemiological • 
surveys. For over'23 years,^ Du Pont has kept detailed epidemiological data 
concerning morbidity and mortality among employees and mortality among 
pensioners. The^-dat^a include registeries in cancer, heart disease and 
sickness absenteeism among current employees. 

Results of these studies provide valuable information when weVe' 
looking for trends which may indicate possible health implications in cer- 
tain employee groups.^ We also ijise them as a tool in the design or .the 
redesign of our production and employee protection systems. 

While epidemiology is a valuable tool in the search for possible 
occupational factores in employee health prablems, it is by far not the 
only one. Where it relies on statistical analysis of human population 
groups, toxicology, as Dr. Rail mentioned, relies on experimental testing 
and analysis of laboratory animals. 

Accordingly, toxicology and allied sciences constitute another 
important element in our health protectit)n system. Du Pont's Haskell * 
Lattoratoin^r Toxicolt^gy and Industrial Medicine was established in*1935. 



DratOjii^r 
s^Piwe bee 



beca^rwe became concerned about inadequately understood occupational 
health problems. 

Today, the Laboratory has a staff of about 200 people, and its 
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research covers a broad Spectrum of animal fsbacterial and aquatid tests, 
some of which may take up to S/^ears to do, and can cost as much as three. 
qQarters of a million dollars. 

The findings of HaskeH's studies, whether on new compounds or 
existing compounds, are of great value in our efforts to, provide employee 
protection.. They're an important^ factor in, determining whether to produce 
a compound at all, and are useful in design or modification of inriustHal 
processes to achieve an acceptable level of safety. . y-^ 

Our recent experience with a chemical, hexamethylphosphoramide which 
is abbreviated as HMPA, and is largely used as *a /laboratory research 
solvent, is a good example. HMPA is used by us as a solvei^t in the 
production of an industrial fiber. * " - • 

Tests at Haskell Laboratory indicated that rats developed malignant 
nasal tumors at exposures of 50 parts per billionjof HMPA, but showed no 
detectable eff-ects at levels of 10 parts per billipn over their full 
lifetime. , . > 

We had pr'eviously manufactured and used HMPA at a control level of 100 
parts per billion, based on its theri-known^^xicity , but, as a resiilt of 
our new data, we lowered our potential exposure 200-fold, to 5/inths of a 
part per billion and that's where we're operating now. ^ 

The new scientific data enabled us to» manage a real occupational 
health problem, and to alert our employees, governmental agencies, and the 
media to the potential health problem from-this commonly used research 
laboratory solvent.- 
' The past failures on the" part of industry to adequately protect 
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workers can much mc^re often be attributed to* limited knowledge than* to ' 
irresponsiblity* I can cite examples in my own company, siSth as our past 
experience >/ith bladder, cancer among some workers.- 'However, the-signifi- 
cant point is that today, both government -and iajlustry have much^more ' 
knowledge, and have dramatically improved tools to hel^ us manage occupa- 
tional healthy and to assure thAt .our employees are protected. 

Finally, let's consider the'' news media's role in dealing with occupa- 
tional hiealth. The very fact that sa/many of you are here today is a posi. 
ti.ve sign .that you're concerned with understanding^ the scientific issues 

relating^ occupational health. ^ ^ 

- ^ ^ • ■ ' J 

Speaking for Du Pont, we will m^et and 'talk with you and answer your 

«^ 

questions. We only encourage you to take time to understand better the 
complexjjtj^ and scientific basis for v/hat we say and for what we -do. We 
also'ask that you meet^us with an open mind, and finally -- like others 
ere today, to recogntze that wei too, consider prevention of occupational 
dT:Sease a^matter^of highest ]i)riority\ , 

Clearly, much remains to be done in occupational health -- the 
challenges of improving* work environments and of protecting employees be- 
long to many --M'ndustry sicentists, the government and the media. Com- 
panies in the thenjicaT industry have many of the programs in place, the 
orgamzatibnal copmitmejit and' the wil 1 to succeed. 

Refining and blending all of these resources into br.oaa, coordinated 
efforts is the kej^for today and for tomorrow. I have full confij/ence that 
the selution to our occupational and environmental health problems lies 
wilmin our grasp, and I think with everyone's cooperation, we can certainly 
reach it. 
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Th.ank you very much. ^ ^ . ^ ' ' 

DR. CARNOW: Now that you've heard from academia government labor 
. and. industry, we're prepared to hear from you — we'll be glad to answer 
Questions that you'might have. We wouM l>ke you, if possible, fo use a,, 
microphone! There's one right here and to identify yourself so that it 
can get into the proceedings. 

We would 14ke y(^u to limit the questions; we would like you not to 
qive discussions. The experts are all up on -the platform! 

And I have a few announcements, too. One announcement that the ^unch 
jwill be served directly across the h'all in the Tally Ho Room. I expect 
about 10 minutes after we adjourn.. We have about 20 mihutes for questions. 

I think if you have questions, it'd be good to line up here so th^^ we 
can save time. 

MS. JUDY RAflDALL: These are very simp-le questions; I'd like to ask 
Dr.' Froines rater if he'd see me for the Lancet reference and also for the 
name of the doctor in New Jersey.' 

But beyond that, I would like to kwsw h^ow \i is po^ble. to give a 
chelating agent to workers without tbeir knowledge. Now,, I realize you- 
could give ^^omething to them withouj^ their know.ledge, but how is it 
possible that they are not aware that they are getting anythi ng,' which In ^ 
gather was what you were talking about. ~" . . 

• • DR. FROINES: No, Judy, I didn't mean to say that they weren't 
knowledgeable about the ,^t that they were being chelated, but it was;the 
' ' effect, the' potential effects of ^^helating I was referring to. 

MS. RANDALL: WelT, precisely, wh^tljlre they toldr They were beirtg , 
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§tven antiluici'de ar something, I presume, and they weren't told why , they 
were being given J^t?^ '/ ■ 

. DR. FROINES: They were being to1d^t>>at the reason to take the 
chelating age/it was precise^ly. to bring do\in the Wood leads, which is the 

reason, but it's >iot sufficient, clearly, and it was not being^used, in a* 

, / ^^^^ ^ ' t 

way— it was being ^jsedito reduce blood leads, period, on an ongoing, 

'day- by-day basis. ^ ' ^ 

MS. RANDALL: Yeah.' And^they weren't being told of possible' side 



effects? Was that' the basic problem? 
DR. FROINES' 
MS. RANDALL 



' Yes. 



^Dlj^. FROINES 
MS. R^p^^l 

DirTcAi 



Yeah. 'And what are the possible side effects? 

Mainly, kidney dise^e. 

t ' 
Okay. ^ ^ • 



CARNOW: L&t me just add one th^fig; in one plant that we were in, 
^ ' tf^ ' ' ' * . ^ * " 

they were given pills which they were told-^were vitamin pills. They were 

vers^ wbich is a chelating agent^. I /ust^wanted to meation that. 

John?/ Sorry. " ^ * ' - \ ' 

- MS. RANDALL :^ Thank you. •/ ^ • , • * 

MR.. AMBURGf My name is Matt-^Amburg, Tm^with jthe International Union- 

i '/ 

of Electrical Radio and Mach*ine Workers, and I wouli^ ad.dress my*question to' 
> • • , . ^ ' ' 

Dr. Karrh. I got the ^impr^^Sion /from what he *said that the Du Pont Company 

• «f . , ^ » _ ^ 

is*a typical one* in what it'dt)es ia its concern^' ^ • * 

^ And^I wa§ just wondering how many other companies whi^-h produce 
chemicals of one/s^ort or another do all the things that he tells us that * . 
the Du Pont Company does in the way of testing for'the effects on people.- 

* -81 . ' " ^ 



I wouVd lilce to kndw to what extent the Du Pt)nt Company and these other ^ 
.chemifcal companies routinely have been sharing their data witli tbip 
government and with the public --\and I would like to know specif ic'al 1y, 
for the workers in plant's which use the products developed by the Du Pont , 
Company and by other companies to what extent is the knowledge that Du 
Pont has and that the other chemical companies have about the health 
effects ^^f^.these substances, these products of yours to what extent are 
^ou seeing to it that the workers in the other factories, the using 
'••^afctories,, -are being told about that? Because I will tell you righj ,npw 
that I do not be]'ieve that the workers in the .electrical and ife1ep<^onics 
and other industries are being told what if is they're working with, and 
what effects these things can have upon their bodies. On their health. 
. ' OR. CARNOW: Dr. Karrh? ' - ° • 

OR. KARRH: I've got several c^stions.Vnd then a coup1e*statements. 
But to what extent. we test or other companies thesting, I think what I said 
was that'wh'at Du Pont .does is typical of what the other major chemical com- 
panie d«, and as far as I know, the other rhemical companies, many ofrthem 
have^he same type laboratory facilities that we have; they do their owft 

testing and Vhere ttiey^on't have in-house facilities, they contract 

. *■ * ^ 
testing out. 

• • . . • <? 

I'm really not qualified to speak for the others, but I -am familiar 

with many 'of their toxicology laboratory programs. • / , 

. ^ To what extent we share data -- any dala that we develop that we feel 

'has^a value' to others and is pertinent to the issue of occupational health 

and safety, we share. I- mentioned HMPA as aa ex-ample, and those data were 

immediately submitted to the. media, the public media, an editorial or a 

'letter to the editor, of Science was prepared, and was sent to Science and 
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subsequently published to make sure^that people who were using HMPA in 
research laboratories knew of the?^ findings, and* this is relatively 
typical of the type of steps «;that. we take Jo'share the data that we have. 
• f Now, the last question — to what extent do we share data with the .. 
people, who buy pr'oducts from Du Pont, whatever data we have on the toxic 
■hazard of a material, we give that to the person, to the company that buys 
the' product from Du Pont, afnd we pass it along in the form 'that we have it 
SO that they t^en wilf know what the hazard of the chemical is, and they 

can take adequa^te steps to inform and protect their employees. 

• - f 

MR. AMBERG: I didn't ask to what extent you shared that information 

7 — 

wilji the buyer; I asked to what extent youVe sharing that information with 

" the workers in the plants that buy the product. ' f 

.DR.- KARRH: \ don't know how we have access to the workers in the 

plants who buy it, except by labemig, and we do label the material with 

\ * if ■ 

the toxic hazard that .is significaVit to the material on the label itself. 

There is a Product Bulletin that 'gdes with" products, also. , 

MR. MAZZOCCHI: I'm ^oirig to speak for the r^est- of the chemical 

incjustry. Is this mike o'n? I'll speak for the rest off the chemical 

industry not for them,. about them, and I'll accept that Du Pont somehow 

is-.highly special w|ien it's unionized, we'll check the facts, buf^up until* 

such'^Wtfie, I '-11 accept Dr. Karrh's description. 

- -However, let me — I'll agree also, with you, Dr.'Karrh, that we ought 

to" proceed frcm-.the facts. That's what thts- discussion is all about. ^ 

Those who'have theVfacts^ to share them withlthose 6f us who can make some 

judgments and we, ma^ come back^nd say, "r6u know, there really isn't a 



problem, it's all beena figment of our imagination." Show us the 
scientific facets, share those facts. 

For insta^ice, you mentiojped at Du Pont, that it has epidemiological 
data on pensioners* WeVe asking the oil industry and chemical industry, 
tell U5 what happens, to people tell us how long they lived after they 
retired. Or what did they die of? 

They' have refused to share any of that, information. We are 'being 
forced into hearings .before the National Labor Relations .Board saying that 
our duty of fair representation requires that we have this information so 
we can make judgments in order to properly represent the employees. This 
is a long, tedious fight; i/*^ going to end up in the courts. 



s fight going 
industry totally, 1 



The chemical industry totally. Is throwing every roadblock in our way, 

frofT. securing the type of information that would allow us -to make these 

< • ft ' 

types Qf objective judgments. They drnj^'t share it — it doesn't come out. 

» ■ ''^ 

That's what's happening, and I'll name company afterX^ompany, if there are 
any representatives of companies here who can telT me differently, I will 
make a publ.ic apoJog^ to them over the type of da^a we are receiving -that's 
'not been .ordered' by the National Labor Relations Board or the courts — 
we're just no^^getting .that.. And what you describe, in Du Pont^does not 
exist — or, may exist another way. Having biological testing is of no 

significance/l^cause what's happening -- annual physical testing is a~ ^ 

t » ' * ■ '} 

screening out program for mos.t workers, and- cull'kjjig them out. / 

If industry tells us, we'^e going to set up testing of workers, an ^ 

"annual physical test, but that management wil\ not use that in anyway to 

take action against the employee, -we would consider that a progressive 
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step foh^ard. But management uses what they gather^ -the way of testing 
of worker' removal — don't address the problem address the vict;im of the 
problem* 

So, having an annual physical examination^ and preemployment- physncals 
are a method" of, first of all, selecting the most healthy workers in the 
population especially when you have a lot of unemploye.d workers, ^nd 
then consistent '.testing is the *way you move them out when you detect a 
problem. That's been our experience. 

And the University of Illinois survey' on what ip^nagement does with 

those health records — matiagement has been much more candid with them tha 

they have been with' us, because they do say they make other personnel 

judgments based on what they find out, from th^t medical testing program, a 

significant statistically significant number of them have a^lmitted that 

It 

in that University of Illinois poTl. 

So, what companies do and what they do with that information is a key 
question, not the fact that they're doing these things. And I think that" 
is the cornerstone of this problem what ^happens to the 'facts? Who gets 
them? .Who sees them? Who is privy to thpem? 

Only management is privy. And they use that information the way they 
s^e fit.^ Du P^nt may be an exception. Are you sharing epidemiological 
data withi-even the ccrtpany union representatives at Du Pont? Do they get 
access to all t^e epidemiological data? 

^ DR. KARRHr We share the data with the employees who are in the data 
bank; - ' ' / *• . - 

• MR.,MAZZXCHI: jTou're different. 
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DR. KARRH I might point out that XAW doesn't represent any of our 
plants. . . / 

MR. MAZZOCCHI: I agree. Nobody represents any of your;^1ants. 

O Except a few. 

DR.'CARNOW: Okay next question. . . , ' 

MR. MOORE: Okay, Miles Moore from Rubber and Plastics News in . 

Akron,- and a statement that Mr. Mazzocchi made rather confused me; the. 

statement that if workers' health Js to improv£, productivity must go down. 

And tile's brings up about a. three part question, particularly since 

both Dr., I believe Dr. Carnow and Dr. *^oines both said, that the 

controls, the necessary controls to' improve worker health would actually . 

prove more cost-e#fective than not than the no^-controls. ^ ^ * 

• ^0, my question is, first'to Dr. Karrh, i n your .experience, is Mr. 

Mazzocchi 's statement true that {iroductivity must go down for, workers' 

health to be improved, for controls to be affected. Second, to Dr. Carnow 

and Dr. f^roines, that if productivity must go/down,' how then are controls 

more cost-effective, and third, to Mr. Mazzocchi, in an. environment where 

workers are healt^f, where they are working In -a clean environment, where • X 

they're showing'up'f&r work every day, where their morale must, by 

necessity, b§ tiigher — wouldn't -their productivity be higher, necessarily, 

than in a smokey, dirty environment where they're pushed" to_ the limit 'apd 

' ■ their health is ruined —. no^matter how hard management pushes them? <f. ' > 
1 • <■ I'. ■ .. . , ' ■ 

^ ■ OR: CARNOW: 'I think Dr. Karrh then* Dr. Froines i;il take a'small ' 

• • crack at it, an then Mr. Mazzocchi. • 

DR KARRH: I learned, a/to ng time ago never to .try to qualify one of 
Mr. Mazzocchi statement^ But oar experience is that productivity-Hoes 
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not have to go down to protect atworker's health if this can be done on 
the job by implementing the control- measures thatNare necessary for control 
of the hazardous ;naterials, engineering controls, if you can, 
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administrative work practice controls when engineering controls are not 
feasible, or can't be utilized — or personal protective equipment if. you ■< ^ 

> 

have to. ' 

DR. FROINES: My Roint' would be that, I think Tony should amplify that 
*" . « 

statement so il*s clear to everybody,. 

f ' I was speak-fng from an engineering point of view, which states th-at 
one cajn control exposures through engineering means to 1\.ii\ those 
exposures. That's a fact — that conditions exist by which controls can be 
designed and implemented to reduce exposures. ' ^ 

Whether or not, over a -period of time when pfpyuctiVi'ty is being • ^ 
maximized, those contro1^^ will brealc down and become less effective, and 
you win have increasing exposures I wasn't addressing that precise 

r 

issue, and I think that's what Tony is addressing. Tm simply addressing 
the first step of the t)roces's which *says that one can impljement engineering 

controls which will reduce exposure. * . 

\ 

The other kS'hds of wofk-related de^nands that are made ultimately could 
make those controls Ineffective, but seems to me to be the issue. 

DR. CARNOW: Let me get I actual ly, have controls- here. • The first . 

I . ' . . ' ( 

thing I'd like to say is that I think all generalizations are very' bad, an'c 
the second thing I'd like to say is that my purpose, or the direction of,my^ 
conme^s related to the^t that ^h>a^th oar e is tlie biggest cost that we . 
have in^ociety -- it is,costing^^ $150 billion to take^caVe of^the- 
American people jj. and we're not doing the best job in the wor'ld at that. 
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And what I am saving is that if disease in the'workplace represents" a 
significant part of that, and I ai^certain it does I doR/t- know how much 
— we don't have any data banks and we don;'t "have registries of occupa- 
^tional morbidity -and so on, the onl^ one is in California, and that's only 
" been reinstittitsd^^in tbe last few years. But it is enormous. We know it's 
enormous; it constitutes an incredible^ cost. 

I've* not done cost-benefit mayb^ Tony has. But what I was talkinq 
about was the cost of disease and from a physician standpoint. } 

^ MR. MAZZOCCHI: \A1 1 right, let me start. It was a fundamental 
question, and my suggestionftt^he present configuration of industrial 
society does create the contradiction I spoke to the ultiinate question 
is what do you^do about it? Now meWfet^pt fo prove what I said 15- 
• minutes, you only allow generalizations! ♦ 

Number one of course it costs $150 billion./* I make no I have no 



quarrel with the figures, I ^id the argument is over, not that it costs, 
it s who pays? Industrjr has prorated that across the population. That's a 
subsidy workers give to industf-y bad health^ that 's e subsidy. 
I'm saying indusff^needs thajt. 

Now let's talk about productivity. There's a mythology that seems to' 

permeate those who don't work. They think that more fVoductivity comes 

- ' ' \ ' ' - * 

from one's speedinq up a pace. That \ometimes is the case. 

^But in »-cohtinuous flow industry, for in'stance*:^arrel output - - ^ • 

an-industry that deals with most of the carcinogens, /or instance and birth^ 

defects, sincg ^that is what this conference is about we don't work any 

harder t5^j)roduce more; technology and working with far less people ups thp 

( ■ 
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productivity in this way. One is we don't maintain the facility -*^here 
many of you work is in a faci lity keep it running* You* can build Vl^rand 
new plant, take all the existing technology and build a brand new 'facility , 
chemical or facility. Great. Theoretically it works, ,it doesn't leak. 

You* re working with v.olatiles and caustics.. \f you don'y keep that in 
a state of constant repair, it's going to emit these substances that cause 
defects. and cancer. The industry doesn't maintain, the facilities; they let 
them run. In fact, we have a slogan in our industry "Run till 
destruction." We don'\ maintain them like we used -to maintain them; yoti 
keep them on stream as long^as you ca'rNs^you do with far fewer people. We 
have far fewer maintenance people and far fewer operating personjjel. 

Now in order to make that place healthy, youVe going to have to brfng 
that f^ci-lity down. You can't produce something', and* it may take six 
* ^ weel^s, eight weeks or four weeks whatever, it diminishejs th? rate of 
production, in order to keep 'it in good shape. 

And then if you- implement the engineering controls with alarms, every 
time the alarm-g^es off," you're gonna have to stop doing wh^t you're doing . 
and a/d^ress the release you know how that 's handled in industry today 
^somebody turns the alarm off. That's how the problem is corrected;- that's 
-the common way the problem is corrected. . ^ 

Now let* me cite the definitive soured in one instance, that verifys 
J what worke^^have always talked abogt. Coke ovei| hearings. There was an 
Economic Impact Statement rightt You look at that .statement , ^' 
essentially, it's this thick and there^ one' key page. It said in order to 
make the coke^oven safe and carcinogen free, you need 5^000 more workers ^ 
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to maintain it and operate it out of a population of approximately 15,000, 
people • ' • ' ' ' ' 

Well, I te1Uyou, 'you add 5,000, 15,000, 20,000 and productivity 
drops. The nature of productivity has' to be ij^defstopd. Man^geme^ 
understands it and the workers under$tand it everybody else doesn't ' 
understand it. And what Tm saying is-, .management is absolutely right , 
when sdriietimes thqy pose it in terms of we. can't -afford it not the type 
of capital improvement that's needed, that can be afforded. It's to >^ 

SI 

continue the facility producing at a^maximum rate that's where the con- 



tradiction comes ini That's the question that has to be addressed. 

I ^ink j't's Velfgion When someone says- if you make the workplace 
healthier, people are gonna be happier.* That 's-nonsense. It's the nature 

of work. Of c'ourse you')*e unhappy if ybu're chokingeto- death. 

^ ' \ 

• Many of the workplaces that we work in ^re not visibly you could 

walk1:hrough the plant and you'll say t^is is a very clean facility. I . 

could take you through an oil- refinery ^d where in some f)laces", you may 

not smell anything well, you'll s^l> something, but not to the extent 

that you think you will. 'You won't See'anything, artd yet, tf}er/B may be 

^substances in the air in. that' refinery that are lethal over the Tong run. 

So I ^hink tji^ere's^ too much of a simplistic approach to 'th^e question 

of prpdiiCtivTty. I think ultimately well, hdon't think, I know 

ultimately, society is going to have to make the type of societal decisions 

down the»^,oad, mayb6 after my time,^of changing the present configuration 

of indifst'rfal society.. And l' don't care whether that's in the private 

• / ' y 

enterpr/fs^"^ap1talist world or the state capitalist world, it's the same 
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configuration, thp same changes, the same problems. 

. DR. CARNOW: -Okay.' .We have onl^ about 5 of .10 more minutes, affdwe'd 
like to get some questions. So I'd lik,e tjie questions ;td. be brief and the 
answers. to be brief, also. ' . • . 

MS. SHINOFF: This'll be brief. My name is Mary Shinoff,*and I'm. from 
.the PuMic Media Center in San Francisco. My question is. directed to Dr. 
Karrh. The^rogram that you've described that Du Pont has sounds excel- • 
lent, it s^ound? like it's far in excess of anything that OSHA already 
required; - • . , 

Tve also heard similar discussions and descriptions from other manu- 
facturing representatives that Tve. talked to, particularly around the 
right ^to know issUev And given all of that; I wonder if yoQ think 
regulation of industry in relationship to occupational health" and safety is 
necessary -r a>)d i-f^yon do think so^ why? ' \ / ^ ^ 

DR. ic'ARRH^ That's a very good que.stlon. I think that regulations are 
necessary in many cases, and we-'have been doing irfa^ny things that OSHA is 
now beginning to regul^ate on. • ^ * * 

.One. of the difficulties* we've had. with OSHA and the thing we've- ; 
disagreed with them on, .though, is their steadfast depejidence on specifi- 
cation standards,' where they specify how you will comply and how you will 
^ control* a material and don't allow equally effective melisYes that you al- 
ready h^e in place. , - . 

For Instance, soAe of our Vograms under some OSHA>eguTations would. 

have to be dismai^tled-and put back together in a way that OSHA dictate5<j. • 

-"•**• 

Men we Vve. proven over the years that our programs are. effective in pro-. •• 
. • ■ * . * / ^' 

• tecting employees. ' * ' . 
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MR. CAR^Y: Bill Carey of Loca+^1UflJ»rt*W^ We r^epreent . 

18,000 members at Inland Steel. Our company has a newspaper and in it they 
ran a thing on occupapional contribution, especially coke oven emissions. 
And there they quoted'a Dr. Waylen from M(irvard4 believe, saying that it 
was between one and zero percent occupational contribution to cancer, and 
that was probably overstated, because .those were cancers that were induced 
years ago when emissions were lower. 

It's interesting that the last OSHA investigation found coke oven 
workers at the plant. had been expose to like 1,000 times^'the maximum dosage 
for coke oven emissions. * 

r 

But my, question is industry always seems to come out with their 
.figures of their spokesmen, and I wondered if someone on the panel could 
give me some information ^on why the discrepancy between industry's state- 
ments of one and 2>ero; perrecent of cancers are occupational ly induced and * 
another figure of 35 to 40?. is from the occupation. * 

pi^. CARNOK:'"You were on that task force, Dave. 

DR. RALl*Ji-rd 14kg to make a number of corriments. Our distinguished 
President of the Academy of Sciences, Phil Handler, used that, but if ' 
you'il notice, 'he faiVed to reference. 

MS. Unidentified*: We. can't hear! . ; 

MR. Un^entified: Why don't you use this mike. i !* 

DR. RALL: Dr. Handler, in a speefh befbre Northwestern University, 
said essentially^ no cancer was caused by chemicals^ sHould pbint.out* 
that he failed to document that statement. It was n'ot referenced, it wa5^ 
just a statementv 



I noticed that^niy colleague is now talking about three to five 

4 

percent, and quoting the director of the — I*R. Higginson, I want to point 
out that Dr. Higginson, in previously published papers, there of four years 
ago, used the figure three to five percent, but what he was talking about 
was^three .to five percent of that fraction of human cancer which we think 
we know the cause of and that is about fifty percent. ^ , * 

So he was saying that of the 50% of human canqer thafwe think we know 
the cause^of, three to five percent is occupational' -- and that's very 
different from 1%. 

Now in terms of the HEW estimate paper, I do want to point out the 

title was "estimates." We tried to make the most realistic estimates of 

what sort of fraction of. cancer might be due to occupation. We did one* 

thing that we explicitly. said we did, that nobody else does. We allowed • 

for double penalty. We are unaware of how you can calculate what is the 

cause of a lung cancer. in a cigarette smoking asbestos worker;* We cannot 

scly it's^^M due to asbestos or all dye to cigarette snwlw^. ' We say you 

have to end up with a numbe^r -greater than 100% — because i«f you cut down 

the asbesttis exposure, you'll cut down ddsease; if you cut out cigarette • 

smbkiQg, yooAll qOt out d-isgase. ^\ • . * . 

'* We were' trythfl to >qok at ways ydto can practice preventive medicine, 
» ■ ^ . • • • * * t >s « ^ " * * ' >, ' ' . 

and in that .sense, ybu've got^to double count* So-we obvi.ously would come 



.^ver 1002. ' . ..J J\9 ' - " 

•Now in an honesty, spe'TtecT tin's, ooi in .thQ paper, and Iikthiilk whe^ 
you quote us without indicati ng Jthat;* 'yoir^afe,, in fact, ;t4isquoti fig us. ♦ ? - 
6 this debate .aTvtJ argument Vill g6»on foi* ^'Ttno. tinie^> don't 



think 20?. *is a bad figure, and I'll sticl^:,with it. 

DR. QARNOW: I f ike*^the,nice quiet way you. did thatT I'd like to niak§' 
only one comment.' I think that when you're^de.aling with;a' disease -like 
cancer, you have every right in the world to err on the ,s4cle *of , concern, 
and particularly, where 'there, is such^a large area of lack of knowledge. I 

• ' - ' * y * ' 

think tbat .otherwise, you're reduced to the probability. or possibility of 
body counting, which is a very bad way to look at health questions^ ' 

MR. PRINCE: My name is Anthony Prince, and^f'm with Steelworkef'.s > 
local 65. in South Chicago, and my question is directed at Dr. Karrh, that 
you started that ypu fee.l -^that the lack^of attention paid to this pr^oblem by 
industry in the^past has been more a question of not having the knowledge" 
than a question of irresponsibility/ * * ^ ^ ^ ' , 

In February of this year, we had qn accident at the Burnside Steel * 
Foundry (phoenetic) 'in whicH-molten metaT oame into contact 'with 's'tarfding 
water, blew the roof off the foundry and killed* four stgelworkers and * 
ina^fd ^84 including the -lo^l Presiderft,. v/bo waS killed. And we rer 
searched' .this -ir our j^afety committee r^seafctlea i^ls^'and found a ^docum^nt 
prir^ied fh i?57 -by^hef' Am&wqan Foundry^Society (|n-theV jst.andards' for 
safety ijirthle foundry, which* had three pages. of material on standing waiter 
,-and the steps that should be taken. to eliminate it, frofl] the areas near ^ 
molten metal . * . • - V ' 

M r .... 

How can you make a statement that thi's is 20 ~ 22 years ago that thisS 

knov/ledge was known by the foundry industry, and in one of their own trade , 

. ' ^ . . „ ' 

journals, and ye^j«)u that their lack of attention is due to lack of ' , 

knowledge ^nd Tiot irypesponsibility . • How can you justify that statement? 



' * DR. KARRH: Well, the example 'that you L*sed there is no way thgt r 
can. justify anything because *Vm not familiar with it,' nor am I familial 
with the's^ee], industry . ' ' ?• * , v 

I think, t^K)l/gh, that the implication that I was trying to get across; 
>is that m'ost of the time that anytime an *occupatiofi^1 health hazard has ^ 
developed in industry, it has been because we lacked the knowledge of how 
to deal with the materials that wg werfi dealing with, ^or wh^t the hazards 
of these materials were rather than 'anyone purposely going out and , : 
intentionally hurting someone. ' % • • 

When someone gets hurt on the job in Du Pont, and I^fiiJik, in most ^ 
"other companies, it's\a re'a.1 tragedy it's not something that we leave 
home.ev^ery moraij?g.. As' L'tfjink Tony said earlier, we don'^t leave home ^ 
every morning sayjng, "Well, today I'll to kill a cQpfle" >- we leave^ 
home every morning hopfng'^hat everything we dc^wrks^ Qut well so ^hat 
we'll have a safe pp^ati^n and r\b one will get hurt or injured. • 

DR.^ARNOW: Since we don't want^to adti maVnutrit iorr to the probjem, 
we have, one more quest ian^, and ther) lunch* . , 

m. VAUGHN: My name if Robert Vaughn, .and I'm here to represent t+ie* 
l^efican' Postal Workers Unioh and we represent some 600,000 postal workeirs. 

Now we heard ^earlier in the program that: the postal workers are denied 
the protection of OSHA by the goodness a nd^ grace of the postal leadersjiipf 
. that they refuse to accept it.^However^ we do have som'^ very real problerns 
revolving around thFe use of the handling of lead. 
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You gentlemen who spoke- so wel\on the problems of lead we do have 
lead problems because of the prostal service's. misgui^ied desire to use lead, 



rather than some other ma^eYial for marking seals on such things as 

international pouches andvenelosed dispatchel?^, and so forth. Workers are 

being told that it is harmless to handle the lead products. Theyare given 

absolutely no precautions to take, to the best of my Jcnowledge. 

, Approximately fiv€ yeay*s ago, I attempted to get a reading on the 

hantJ.ling of lead products. Now,\can lead migrate into the capil Tary' system 

throilgh the skin? It' cannot? ^ 

^7 MR'. Unidentified: You could iligest it, but not 

, MR'. VAUGHN: It's onl^Vough ingestion?' ^ ' ' 

MR.- Unidentified,: Well, you can breathe it if it's volatilized. 
» / 

-DB^ FROINES: Breathe it primarily, or through ingestion, a>so, but 
not through the skin." ' - ^ ' 

. MR. VAUGHN: Not through the skin? . ^ 

MR. Unidentified: Ijf you wash your hand's careful ly. before KHjdi, you 
can^generally a-void a lot of ocntami nration in that kind of thing. 
MR; ^ VAUGHN:^ Thank you. . * ^ 

,MR. MAZZOCCHI: I would one" point.' Not only postal workers don^t 
reteive due process and -protection — we represent nuclear workers, and i*f 
you're represented by the regulatory commf.&kion .of NCR and DOE, and we're 
•abolutely^vwithout the type of benefit that you're discussing, also. We 
don't have ^he benefit of OSHA, and it's a ^et^in-.hand situation. 

^ So we sympathize'with your plight because we'.re confronted with the 
,same situation. 

,MR. PEARCY: Thank You, Doctor Karrh, Mr. Mazzocchi, Dr. Rail, -Dr. 

Froines, Dr Carnow. Thank you all. , y ^ 

<- 
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MR. LONDON: Every -automobi le these people are driving out here 
tOtlay--that Wfis what I was making .batteries for— automobiles. And after I 
was stricken, I got to the place. I could not eat, neither sleep.. .and I had 
to take both hands to hold 'a cup of coffee to drink and I lost weight, and 
I. almost lost my family, because- I w&s unable- to produce a livelihood for 
my family because the company did not reimburse me the two years I was off. 
After I met CACOSH ^nd they advised me to go to the doctor, to a private 
'doctor — and I let the doctor examine me, and I had a- lead level of 102 , 
and thajt took me to Cook County Hospital, where I spent five weeks. 

After that, I refurned <o my job. The company still did not reimburse 
me for anything. They would not pay me, for the time lost. But my family 
had to live. They were suffering. And'^I had a wife and two ki'ds. » My _ 
'wi/e had to go out and "^et a job to subsidize the livelihood of my family. 
And after that, I retired from the c ?^ and L was fighting the company 
for two years to get reimbursement. I got a meeting with, the President, 
of the Labor Department .to ^find out how Tcould pay off my indebtedness,. 

In my period .with this company we were oxidizing lead into powdered 
form* What I mean by oxidizing^ lead, we had to heat the lead tq 600 
degrees Fahrenheit. And we wouTtk^t oxyg^ in on this lead, and it would 
oxidize into a powdered form. And tfjis powdered form--we're breathing this 
powder--you could taste it. Lead is sweet, bel-i eve me or not. I am a 
-survivor of lead poisoning, to tell the story. I can tell you, it- is hell. 
If I, had my life to live over again, I would not work iMi a plant of lead 
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* poisoning, because 'I know-'-you and I--wh^ the workers in those plants are 
going. through. ' . ^ ^ 

Each year, we are losing over 100^,000 people in' this country, which i? 
one of the greatest countries in America, which is America from 
occupational disease, and the company is not dQing anything for the 
workers. The^company only things of things, that' will Increase their power 
and gai^s. Hi|^ a man and he dies--hire another. 

They do not care about Jthe worlcers. Their supervisors/ar^ sitting up 
there-'in the office^ the workers are out there going through the price, of 
hell, and the^r families are suffering from it, and the companies do not do 
anything for the working class of people. And they pay "them a measely 
salary, arid they get their big bonus when you produce,. 

I used to work a lot of overtime. I. regret today that I worked one 
^minute overtime, because that was m^ life I was giving for overtime. I 
have suffered, and still suffer today". I am alive to tell the story. 
Occupational disease is hell. You will know when you catch an occupational 
dj^ease. It is hell, let me tell you. I am livtffig to tell the story. 

. have a fl^iend of mine he and I was taken off the job the same - 
d^, two years ago he is still in the hospital today. He called me' the 
other night,' and my wife\told me my friend called me and that" he didn't 

» ' * 

sound good. And. I called the hospital. He called^me because he knows that 
I am a v^ictim o.f occupational disease, and I am • alive to tell t'he story, 
that' I dan help, not him^ help my fellow workers. THe only thing I regret 
today is tlijat' I only have^one life to live. If I had another life to live. 
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I know who to fight for --W working class of. people.' 

• (APPLAU3E> . . •'* . ' ■* ^ ' , • 

.MR. T£RKEL: Why do I ]think o^TV commercials?- I mean, why , do I- think , 

• ^ il ' - ' - ' ' * , ' 
of all the commercials §very night in which batteries are advertised?. ,It s i 

a rainy night, the car is siuck, and you- find th'at the battery is c|ohe. 

wife s^ys: Why don't you get siich >and such a battery. NBC,* ABC, and 

CBS do a helVof a job in selling those batteries, Isn't it strange no 

NBC, ABC or CBS cameras are here this aftempon? Could yqu imagine if 

Fcank Sinatra had a prfss conference? You couldn't get in if Farrah 

Fawcett Majors were here right, now, for all the cameras, you wouldn't make 

it. • If the Shah of Ira^i were here,,- y,ou'd; never get in. But they ^don't ^ 

want^to l?ear Ed London dp jbhey? >^1s. oxi/Tized those b^tteriesw Is there 

any wonder'*that kids know nothing aUo^t the workplace and labor? It''s not , " , 

their .faalt' is it. Noi(/ what do they get? They read Char.les Dickens in fhe 

* Setter schools, you know that. And Dickens wrote a gr'eat , novel about how 

rgtten things k^gre in the "industrial Revolution. And Charles Dickens is 

alive and living in tfje United States right now — even in the workplace, 

and'some are' alive," but not very well. , " 

' And so from Georgia, just coming in'about an hour ago is Lloyd Goss, 

and Lloyd Goss is-a-card man. And what do we' know abgul card men? The 

only card men we know aboiit on television iV a Las Veg?s ^lealer, right? He 

deals out the fifth ace to the" guy who gets shot in the- cheek in a western * 

by John Wayne. OR^teve McQueen in "Cincinnati, Kid.." ... ' • 
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Well, Lloyd Goss happens to be a card man who ^works in a cotton plant/ ^ 
has to work. He's got a pin riqht there, he got that from. the company. 
■Fwe|Kty-five years, 'then he got anot^her gift from them^ too. It's called 
brown lung. I want you to meet Lloyd Goss. He'll tell you about it. 

'MR. 'GOSS: Thank you, ladies' and gentlemen. I'm happy to have this 
privi-lege of'coming t-o -meet wtth you people today, and it sort of shocked 
me^when they calle4 me and told me. "l htfd to hesitate a few minutes before 
I said yes. ^ . " , ^ 

My name is Lloyd Goss;' I hav^e b^e'n working, them cotton textile mills 
since 195^, and for the past 25 years, ^I've been in service to this ' ' 
company, this year — and this month coming up Til Jbe there 26 years. 

•And all during these 26 years back behind my life,' I h-ad overtime and 
all of-this, arid I was one of the organizers that helped, bring the union 

» i ^ 

in. Then after ^e got the union. organized, got the first contract,- we got 
^ to working on the dust , problem, which is a hazard to ybur health. ^ . 

And so. that's how we got it' started. ^Now I want to go back just a few 
minutes, about a second" or two,, when Dick-Mathis (phonetic) was the union 
represe^ntdtive of (INAUDIBLE) at that time.- We .got a committee 'and went to 
talk to Dick Mathis, and told Mr. Mathis that we wanted something' done in 
the cotton mills'on ac/:Qunt of this dust, because >t was bad on your lungs 
and your health. . • , . • ' - 

* So in return, they wrote to the Labor Department before- OS H*A was ever 
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come in on this. So t^en when they got all this started, 'the dust 
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'got bad, and (INAUDIBLE). Then the dust come running out of^lhe openfers, 
and we had to Inhale that. So a f ew^years after that, the Labor Department 
sent. someone In there to investigate the dust problems, and they found out 
it was hazardous*. - * - ^ ' ' 

" So I went to a union meeting one day, and WaK Braney (phonetic) Was 
there, artd'Walt said that they- were gonna get this dust out of there. I 
said' hey, I hear you Walt. And that made.me^feel good.^So after we got 
' all that started with" this dust, and we've come a long ways with it^, and by 

V 

the help of OSHA,'we got^some cleaning systems jn there now in sOme parts 

of jt which is better now thap^t wits before: And also, we have dust 

problems from^the cards, drawing and the setters, and so all you. can see in 

there is dust*, and when the wind blows through the fan, it just gets a big. 
i . . ^ • ' 

' agcujnujlation of this fine mist of dust, and you inhale that. And I cannot 
' wear no dust mask in there. If I did it would ^smother^ me to death. - Now 

} ■ • ^ - 

Wheil I go in there, open the doorj/here comes the dust. And I start 
smothering. , ^ * ' , 

After about 30 or 40 minutes,-! get to -where m/ breathing is better. 

• 'But I hope,- pray, and trust ta good God in heaven that the time will come 

when the cotton textile mills will have to get that dust out of there to 
prolong .1 ives of workers. (INAUDIBLE) " ^ " ^ ' 

That cotton dust just comes off o-f the cotton and covers your lungs 

• up. And -then we have had two die in the card room, out there where I wqrk. 
One in the^dust house, the~other in the "setters. And bo doubt they h^d a 
lieart attack because they got to where* the stuff smothered them to death *' 
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there on the job. Arid I hope I see the day come, when the Canton cotton . 
mills will have to consider these things < for my fellow workers and that 
they will have a. better way of living, a better way of breathing where they? 
Afvdn't have to v^ar these dust masks. s And J want to see the time come when 
they will have to go .along, and get that (dust) out of there* * Thank you 
very much.* ^ 
(ApplaAJse) 

MR. WALLICK: Td like to th^nk Pat McGuire of CACOSH which i^ thfe 
local occupational health and sarfety organization here 4n Chicago, Tom 
Curt>s, a freelance writer, anrf fhe Amalgamated Textile and Clothing 
Workers Union for providing people who^ii^ere on this panel. Did you have a 
question? / . ' * • 

' MS., RANDALL: (INAUDIBLE) ^ ' " ^ . ^ 

MR; WALLICK: No, it's a public interest group. 
.. MS.; RANDALL:. (INAODIBLE) 

MR. WALLICK: Give the name .of the ccxnpany you worjjc f^or again. 

MR. GOSS: Oh, that was^lny mistake. 'If was Canton textile Mills, 
Canton, Georgia. - ' ' ' ^'^""^ ^ 

• MP. WALLICK: Hdw do you spell that? ' ^ . ' 

MR. GOSS^ C-a-n-t-o-n. • Canton, Georgia. , * . ^ 

MR. WALLICK; What about the. company yod work' for? 

MR. GOSS: Canton Textile Mills. J: 
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MR. LONDON: The company J worked for was Icnown as the National l^ead 
Company, b^it they changed the name after so many people got lead poisoning, 
to NL Industries. But jt was the-National Lead Company. - 

MR.- WALLICK: Now thrge of the people On this panel are people who 

% 

Kave been represented by unions. TKe next person, from Texas, works at a 
factory which he will explain does not have a union, and I think that his 
situation presents an interesting j)erspe€five. / 

I have visited several northern countries where health and safety is a 
very importajit part of^he trade union religion in those countries, and I 
must say^that one of the things that always impresses me wh^n I go to those 
countries is the caliber of the business meetings. The business community 
in Norway, Sweden, Finland and Denmark^ And think it has sorfiething to'do 
wtih the fact that 90% of the workers in those countries belont^to trade 
unions. " , - ^ 

I would like now to present as our next panel ist Donald- Jackson who 
wilt explain in his words his work situation.' • ' > 

^MR. JACKSON: Can you all hearrrte*? My n^me is Don Jackson from 
Houston, Texas, and there's orjp thing.that I do want' to clarify. I no •* 
Longer/ work for this company^ The name of the company that I worked for. as 
of November 197^,. was Velsicol Chemical Corporation. V-e-l-s-i-c^o-l . ^ 
Velsicol. I started working for them about November 9, 1973. I worked 

until about March 4th- .of 1974, and^when I could /lot walk any more. Ther^ 

■ ■ 

were several symptoms'". As of Mbvember, when I went to work for them, I 

! ■ - > . 

weighed about 205 pounds. I had my birthday, which is December 16th, and 

/' • 
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I weighed. about 160 pounds. That Wefs the first symptom. ■ • ' - ' • 
:Also, I suffered profuse sweating" and so forth and so on, atid^-weight 
*lbss, constipation, problems with- urination, I had bad tremors -- 'm right 
handed and 'hcould ho longer eat with my right hand I had to *eat with my 
left Jrand. • . . ^ ^ 

^ All this tirae," I had no idea^what I \as working witH, hothing I h^d 
no 'idea at all. About January^r February, somewhere around there, I tried 
to run across the parking lot which is at work, and I found that I could no 
longer coordinate my leg muscles. And from-here,'l rapidly deteriorated 
until March 4th when they sent me home and told me to come back .when^^L was 
beltter. And I th'ankexi them and left. ' . ^ 

So they didn't fire me right' at that particular time,/<o I went to t\}e 
company physician, and he djagnosed my condition as an inner ear i^ection. 
So he prescribed* medication and so forth., "and about two or threg days ^ - 
later, I wasn't any better, iti fact, I w^s much wors.e.^ So I went to my 
own phys-lcian-, and -he also tojd me that I had an inner, ear infection, and' 
he gave' me treatments and so forth, I w^nt home. 

A week later, I could not walk. So a country .doctor in^turn, / , , 
committed. me to Pasadena Bay Shore ^Hospital under* the direction of a 
neurologist. They sent me through several different t^sts, myelograms, 
'brain scans and so forth, lookfngsfor tumorous lesions ancj things like 
this. ' " . , 

They coufd come up with nothing. All this time, I was trying to tell . 
tfTese people, the doctors and so forth, that -there -is a possibility that I 
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was working. with something at the plant that was doing this to me- Nobody 
to^k down Qr "heeded that fact, sa nothing was said or done ^hout it. 

Eventually, I stayed at Pasadena Bay Shore 'fof* two"Tveek^> going 
tht=iough these tests, .and before)my release, the. doctor came to ne and told 
me that I was suffering frem a demyel inization of the nerve^. Well, what 
is demye.liniziition bf the nerves? I was 19 years oldi- I. had no ide^. 

So anyway^ to spell it out ^ecif ical ly^; I left the hospital, I wetit 
to the country doctor .and he spelled it cLt for me. He told me* I hfad 
multiple sclerosis. And that upse\ me quite* a bit; I wasn't about to 
accept it. There were'other* things that were coming to light -as far as 
things that I worked ^/fth out at the plant, such^as the phosv^l whi?h i^" a 
pesticide that breaks down the perve endings and-so Mrth, 7-hexane which 

is very toxic, toluene* and so forth. . ' , ^ ^ 

\ 

So I went 'to 'OjSHA, and at that present tfme. OSHA was not I nor^ 
.longer worked for the company at that, tim6,^0SHA was not allowed to mal: 
-investigation's unless you, worked at the company^ so therefore, it was a 
dead end. ' ' , ^ ' , - 

I kept on going to d^ifferent. orgartizat^oas. EPA and so fojth, and 
nothing^ All this time I was walking with a cane.^^f^y ^sfecond hospitali- 
zation was at St. Luke's 'Hospital in Houston, Texas, where^ I picked my\ow.n 
neurologist and so forth. He also" confirmed the' diagnosis ofl^S. 

I w^t throiigh an^her^ battery of tests,*. some the same and some 
different, and^ I was given intrafasciclnlar injections, and if you don't 
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- ^ know the word, intrafascicular irrjections is what they do is they stick a 
needle about ^i)? inches long i'nto the lumbar^section of yoyr spine, and 
they do tHj about once every other' day^ for two weeks. It*s no fun; *But 
this wa§ for MS. ^is'was for the diagnosis of MS'J Whether it/helped in 
my condition 6r not, I have no idea. I don't believe the' doctors woulxl, 
either. ' . * ' ^ ' 

- So I finally found a lawyer thirough the help of my parents',^ho stood 
by me all the time, and' I was living with my parents at^this time because I 
xouldn t support tmysel.f. I went to a free lawyer s ciini^^^^'and they 
referred me to someone, and I in turnC found j lawyer. He l^^tened to my . 
story, ^and i1^ sounded unbelievable, but he accepted it! 

And nothing* came to light, actually, until Velsicol tried to g6t the 
• permit for registry in the United States for their leptophos or^^^^f^svel , 
• and thea a national organization started checking into the backgi^ound, 
health history and so forth and found/ out that not only was I affectei^, 



but there were several others that were affected.' People ranging In 

diagnosis from MS to several demy$tinating brain diseases, encephalo- 

myelitis, and so forth. There was just a whole array of them., 

^ So they checked into it, and they found out that perhaps something v/as 

^f94ng amiss, so they suspended all production, shut down the plant and so' 

-/forth, and to this day ,' Velsic'irs now operating, but I don't believe that 
\ ' ' ' \ 

they are making the leptophos, -although when I left, they startred making an 

even more dangerous chem'ical which happerfto be 'EPN, I'm not sure I 

don't know exactly what that is, but it's supposedly more dangerous.* 



But in essence, what I want to warn all the people about fs that in my 
instance, it was there was, i^was^a very small company^^ajW tq get the 
national, attention that it did through people lijje Mr, Curtis and so forth, 
"Sixty Minytes" and on and on, it was a vefy small plant, and I am one of 
'[ ifiTTlions over the. past fews years'-- few years, n\y foot--over several 
decades, that^have been Sff^cted by this — and not just by this, by lead 
poisoning, whatever, ^ u • 

And I think it's time for the [Jublic througb the media, because the ^ 
media is very povyerful in this company. This, United-States of America 
I think qt's really'high time tf^t they sat up and took notice of the 
peop'le who are making thip company go*, and that's the workers, , ^ 

The corpprationsNire made of nothing -but workers, and that's all I got 
to say. Thank you verjj^^much^ . c-^ 

MR^JI;ERKEL: What a powerful^ slip of the tongue,, just then, between ^6 
London, Lloyd Goss and Donald Jackson, ThiaT^ompany , the United States of 
America, You know VelsicoTexecutives are very often in the news, featured 
in veiry handsojne profile on the financial page yn Newsweek , Time, World ' 
News and Report , But very ^^ar«ly. Lloyd 6oss, or^ Donald Jackson or Ed 
London.,- And LToyd just told me'one other thing that' he'forgot to ad.d. 



Lloyd. 



MR. 60SS: We were talking in t\jsi plant yesterday about some medical 
things that should done in the plant. So I told them yesterday that I 
would bring this' out if I happened to think of it. . People who are working 
down atrCanton Textile Mill or any other cotton textile mjll in the south 
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or in the United States. If an employee was working in there for fUr^ 
years,' every two or three years, I think they ought to -have a physical 
exajnination with lung X.-rdysi>|]ce every ,^yeat, and I think those v/ho have 
been there for 25 or 30 -years back, and I thinic they ought to have that 
done every six montlis in order that they can catch this deadly disease >% 
before it gets ogt of control • ^ " < : 

So I don't, know what you all think of that, but I just thought I'd 
brj^g this to your attention while I thought about* it and all this 
should be at ednpany expense, because they got us fn there, arid they got-us 
living in this dust, yand so they're going to have to do something about it. 
Thank you. 



(Applause) 



\MR. TERKEI: At the| beginning, Frank was saying i%at this is a success 
story, it's^a success story after a fashion. Richard right- now works for 
the UAW, and Rich is the, full time health and safety representative for the 
UAW Local 719, but he's paid his dues,^to put it 'mildly. H^/s^en a 
journeyman tool machinist ... and so Ke knows what's going on. His 
thoughts about what has been done, ca^rv be done, and must be done to 
diminish the hqrror in some of these ^workplaces. . (S . 

MR: MATTttW^TTh* As Studs says, I'm not a victim, fortunately but J -am 
aware of - occupational safety and healthy and I think one of the just"~an' 
Interesting thing here, 'Ed London is- a victim of NL Industries, and quite 
Ironically my father worked for 31 years for NL Industries and he, too, was 
poisoned by lead on numerous occasiojis to the point of his death. He was 

' " ■ . ' ' ' y ' 
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subject to many occupational injuries', slipping off a defective ladder, I 
remember one time 6 weeks in a cast - he^Keld on by one arm from a beam for 
about 15 minutes 45 feet in the air until somebody final ly^got him down. 

He did a littJLe better than Ed London. He got something for his 31 
^ears, and^l happen to have it here*^-- it's a Cross pen. And it/s got "NL 
Industries" on here. ""And I was cJj&fRg a litt:le simple arithmetic. This ^ 
thing was 0||n sale for ^12 at a/local dep'artment pore up by us, and if you 
divide that out, it comes to about 38 cents'a year cdmpensation for a lot 
of suffering. • ^ vj - , 

But enough of the horror stories. On^ of the things UAW does to ^ ^ 
promote health and safety is to stress education and makih^^ [Jeople aware of 
situations in the plant. Electro Motor which is in LaGrange, Illinois 
we have been very successful* in establishing a joiYit local health and 
safety committee^. : ^ — ^ 

Management has chosen to be responsive to the point that we meet 

regularly, oqr ideas are taken into consideration. In most cases, we are < 

• - ^ ' 

talked to before decisions are made with regard to heaKh and safety 
conditions in the plant, most of the time. ^ 

Some of the programs Til give you a little history here one of 
the things that we wanted to do was to first of all remove health and . ► 

safety problems, and things of this nature from the adversary type thing 

» * 

that ts common among local unions, international unions, corporations. 

Health and' safety is a non-negotiable issue it's either safe or it isn't 
it is either health or it isn't and you canjtj really bargain liealth and 

*. - * ' . ■ • 
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safety, per s^, across a table* 'You might be able to bargain some 
solutions^but you can't bargain whether or nOt it is ^ndeed safe or 
unsafe* ' ' ^ 

Some of the things that we tried to implement was, again,- the 
committee meeting on a regular basis, and this committee consists of people 
from either management and the local union. We instigated^a truck driver 
training program, and again, the union participated. Management sent a 
un^ioh representative to perfonn the industrial ^ngirteering and the ^ople 
involved there to implement this thing to one or another, RM plahts in 
Lansing, Michigan I believe it was the ^Oldsmobile-plant. Because we had 
decided after reviewing a lot (si the training programs for truck drivers 
^fofklift drivers--that Oldsmobilie, did have indeed one "of the finest 
programs around, and we would like to work out to implement this program at 
^(INAUDIBLL)- . 

So they did they sent the people that were in ''the process of 
implementing the identical program now at MB* As of recognition, is 
another thing walking-working , service, is what •we did, we talked to ^ 

/ / v. 

management, and management purchased the ... (end of •tape) • ^> 
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GM IS due for a strike tomorow at midnjght. Hopefully it wil? be 
^ settled by then. But I/am very satisfied to say I expect our client has 
been (inaudible) one of the selected targets. We got lucky, and I think if 
W0 go out locally to the particular clients, I'm gratified to say it will 
not be a health and safety issue. (Inaudible) health end safety 
^ ^/^(inaudible) V • * 

But this thing is not a you know, this health and safety thing to 
jne is not meant to be a placebo or a. sugar pill or somethii:ig. We've had 



our proWeRis. We still have health and safety for plants. We llill have 
OSHAMnspi^tions. We just finished an OSHA inspection to the tune of 
$102,000. Sq you can^*see that we do have our problems, but we're moving in 
the right direction. But again getting back to the education,' the tra^'ininjgi 
and the making people aware, it's a monum^tal job.'' Itf? something that 
cannot be done by the labor unions themselves or CACOSH or al^the other 
cosh's around the United States. ' ^ 

OSHA Ccin't do it by themselves. NIOSH can't do it by Jhemsel ves. 
This is something we definitely need, -definitely need the help of the 
media.. the only way to promote, I believe the health and safety' of the 
United States today \% through the help of, the media and-foV that I ask \, 
your suppor*t. • " 

Thank you. ^ ^ 

• (APPLAUSE) ^ ' \ ^ J 



MR. TERKEL: I know that Frank "^s going to introduce Ed, who has a 

■ « ^ * - . : 

- marvelous postscript to add about company doctors. I've^got to scram .by 



way o^apologizing, BBC is doing a film about Chicago and they said to me'v 



they want a real film about^^hicago, so could I Work wfth them. I sa-i/d 

okay, so Tve.got to scram now. 

I feel, to put it mildly, deeply moved by this testimony^' this 

testimony in the most religious sense 9f the word, by Ed,, by Donald, by 

and by Richard. I want to add simply bfrrs: the^ media--that I think 

has got to be the big one. You see right here how interested the media is. 

<* 

7 . • 

We know that jouma\ists, working journalists, are yery interested. You 
got to get the^guys who^run it. U's as simple as that. As >o what is a 
s^bry, Wha£ is-a sto.ry.of American 1 ives--working people. What *is their 
story. Not about thingsU-that's what the commercials are about--most TV 
shows. But about human beings. And that's got -to be the big effort. 



There's got to be pressure, priipsure and more so. Thank you very much,* 
particularly for heaving me. here. Tf^nk you. 



the 



MR. WALITICK: M don't k|iow whether ^ny of you were at this meeting; 
. but several years ago the New Yoi^ Academy of Sciences had a conference. »A 
. week-long conference on cancer in the workplace. And the thing that 
struck me about that, aside from the fact that there were a lot of 
excellent? .people, was that every noon and eVery afternoon they had a press 
t(rie/ihg to sort of decipher what was going on because* the pape^^s presented^ 
\ were so abstract and so complicated, it was impossible even for working 
journalislTs who were we had some of the best, science writers in the 
* business there. if " ^ 
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r«"think one .of the 'things that comes across at this conference is that 
we don't have to decipher what -7 we're talking in a language that . 
everybody understands*. That's, of course, why the media is so^^rffT^tant , 
becaCise they help to demystify some of the, jargon that has become part and 
parcel of ^science. I'm not putting down scientists. I«just think that the* 
job of journalists is to hel^ people communicate, ^and I think that the 
Department of Labor has. done a superb job in putting this conference' 
together, because the more we understand about the problems, the more we can 
do about it. 

I'd like to go>ack just a little bit to the my favorite subject, 

the Nordic countries, because one of the ^things that I always get is a ' 

P' 

little pep talk over there about why do you Americans have to have so many 

1 ' 

lawyersT'^Why can't you just solve i*t the way we do? They put four wise 

men^in a room, and they come out wit^ a* good answer. 

WeVl , I think when you, have a big country of 2^ million people and 

you have all of_the controversies that we do have, lawyers are terribly 

important. . I ji>st want to make spre that we have enough lawyers on our 

side, so, that we can fjght the battles that have to be fought. 
' , I think there are certain ^advantages that ^cone out of an adC^lrsary 

sitiiation. I know that We hajI 'four health and s^af^y reps from the UAW 
"very much like th,is brother, whoj^ere there in Sweden last spritig with me\ 

and they' spotted things that these workers had just let fall by the • 
^waysid)b. » ' ' ^ • » . 
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VWe have to fight for our rights in. this country eyery uich 'of 'the wty 

* anci sometimes that^s very positive' thinjg.. I think what you've, heard this 

morning, and this ^afternoon are people who are talking from the heart. about 

.things that affected their lives, and t^iey're not speaking jijsr for 

^themselves. - They're speaking for countless other people.* 

Now, Ed London wolild like to add 'a little postscript I hdpe that he'll 

•manage to^stay this side of Hawaii. . • 

(Laughter) , ' \ - ' 

MR. LONDON:. Let me say again, I am a survivor of occupational disease 

to tell the story.. About working for the' companies and the company has a 

/^Dctor for you, and. the doctor will examine you, but your medical recoj^d 

wilV become th& property of the company. And the company docton^vis not 

^wortb a Continental for the working, cl^ss^of people^ And we today have a 

new'breed of doctors coming out.. I learnt that when I was in the Cook 

♦ 

County Hospital. We' had' a new breed of young doctors.- They are fightiRg 
for "the human life, not the .money. , .' ^ " ' ; ' * ^ 

'But these old* doctors for the company, t^hey are for the money 
and — excuse tbe expression--damn theiiealth oC/Work1ng class of people, so 
long as they get their big dollar. That's all I have to add. 

■ ^ ■ • V / ^ - . ' 

•(APPLAUSE) ^ , # ' If , 

V MR. WALLICK:. I guess we can put that under tbe category -of fair \ 
comment. ^We'l^^ve time for questions, and as this is a m^gclia conference, vve 

Would like to have people representing'the media ask the questions^ if that 

\ ' 

is possible. We don t have 'a -^loor mike, I guess*, but we can repeat the 
question if thf voices(^dre too tfiin^ Yes. 



■ MS. '(INAUDIBLE):. A very short question. (INAUDIBLE) ' Where is the 
program for *forklift drivers fhat you said was so -good^ ' ^ -. ^ 

MR. MATtlLLION: At the Qldsmobile pjant in Langfing, Michigan.^ One of 
our shop committeemen had warked fOr sometime at Oldsijipbivre in Lansing, 
and he he^ird that we wBre looking for a program that was suitabl-e, and we 
had gone ttinough^a Tot of 'Other sources, anfl we did not find anything th^t 
was suita^^J»i1 we* went to this particular est=abti^hinent aifd viewed 
their prograrC^ ^ ^ ^ ^ * 

MS. (UNIDENTIFIED): Wh^t you are talking about is primarily directed 
toward preventing injuries' and accidents, unles*^ I misheard it. Do you 
have a similar program with regard to chronic exposures qr ts tha.tf ^ 
something upcoming? Where do you Stand on that? * / . ' ^ 

MR. WALLICKr^ The question is what about the program to prevent 
occupa'tionaj^diseases ,and illnesses? • ' , 

(j - MR. MATTILIION: ^Wi^h rega.rd to the occupational di-seases, again this 
comes into the area of hazard reCognitior^* And not only do we use' the Ohic^ 
State proaram for, hazard recognition, but we use CACOSH and we use union 
meetings^\and we use t'ime on the floor. You know'/ this is-->rimari1y the-' 
vnion has 6e^n doing it. But ipanagement has taken a stand now that they've 
made a c(OTml±ynent^that--i n^ occupational disease is a problem. And in 
our particiinar shop, our biggest problem is exposure to total particulate, 
this sort o^ thing. And with these contract negotiations we have come up 
wi]th .sorai^ what we ][)elieve are ajcce|)table solutio^^to this prorblem. 

ng, which is a big problem with smoke, it's an operation that creates 
a lot of smoke, and you know, we don't claim to have all the answers yet. 
But it's a step in the right direction. 
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MR. WALLICK: What about identification of chemicals tha|: are used in* 
the manufacturing process? Do you have the answe?: to t1iat? 

MR. MATTILLION: We do not i^e the answer to. that yet* ^\x\ local. ' 
negotiations we've talked about it. It was a local demand; and as Frank 



Wallick knows, they tell yo^j that it was preempted v^hen its on the big 
table in Petroij:. ' • 

' Now, some of those issues will be Kfcked back down to. local level, so 
that. they can discuss it, hopefully. If we don't get something at^ the big 
table, they refer it back to the local and hopefully they' 1 T get it , and - 
then they can use it' as a precedent, a precedent type pf thing for upcoming 
negotiations three years hence. . • - « 

But access to information has been a bio pcobTem with regards to 
chemical concentrations, medical records, this type, of thing, and it comes 
'^Dack to the confidentiality and trade secrets, it \ind of hangs in that 
area* * . . ^ * * ^ 

MR. WALLICK: One of, the things you didn't mention ^ck is how many 
people-work n*n your particular factory? ^ 

MR. MATTILLION: For that particular plant I believe right now runs 
aboqt 10,500 hourly people and probably another 45;000 salaried people. 

MR. WALLICK: Do you have any idea, how many ^heft^tcals, compounds or 
combinations are actually in u^e in that particiular 'plant? 

MR. MATTILLION: I can't answer Jhat with a nuifieridal fjgure; however, 
it's got to be^betweeiT lO^to 15,000. And I would say that that's a very 
conservative estimate* • * ' 
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I might add just one other thing. A big problem we do have is with 
diisocyanatifi and poly paints^ TDI, this type^'of^hing. It's act a problem 
per se but^jt's an 'area of concern to the unron, and we iave' not yet beeTi 
able to oet any kind of substantial data^ on that. And that may be because 
there's not really that much in that area- as far as research goes. 

MR; WALLICK: Question back there? ' ' 

.MR. (UNIDENTIFIED): Yes, I' would- ask each of the worker panelists now 
to tell us if in pJants that they have worked in, number o-ne, were the 
workers able at. alT times to fincj out the names and the chemical properties- 
and.what the things would^^do to, you, of the. substances tfct- are in the 
plant? And number two, in their plant were the workers and the union, if 
there was ^ anitfn, able to f^nd out what the medical records were of the 
workers with respect to any illness which was caused by, ar contributed, to, 

r 

•the experience in the workplace? For eacK of you^.would you state that, ^ 

please? • . ' ' 

y iAR. WALLICK: That's a pretty broad^ open-^nded question, but we'll . 

give it a try. * ^ ,* . ^ 

MR. LONDON: * You- want to know the different chemicals. We have many ^ 



chemical^ in our plant, (inaudible)ple^id, for example.- They did not 



kll 



you what effects lead has on you. (Inaudible). There^are other chemicals 
that we work with, too in the plant, which have the company code name. Do 



you mean which is (inaudible) at tT(^ time demand and under the name that 
-the --the effects would have on the records. The^company would (inaudible) 
the other company ^wouTd get their secret, because we . 
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(inaudible) those names of , the chemicals that w6uld t- would hav^ effects 
.on other people, the name of them. 



V And we worJ^ dnly thing we real'ly did know was castor oil put- in the 
paint..- We know^ti>€it. But the ojlher chemicals, tfiey didn't tell us 
anything about it. They d,idn*t, tell us anything about lead. Lead is , 
detrimental.' May I tell you, because I have^been throjjgh tt'b I am a ^ 
survivor to tell the story. " ^ , ^ 

^MR. J|lCKSON: ' TV^s actual ly quite simple./ (INAUDIBLE) I'll go a 
little bit. further. The plant that I worked at had no safety regulations, 
at all. Zero'. None. There was no posting of chemicals. Nothing. They 
just didn't have a safety program. Zero. 

MR'. ^AtLICK: ' Do you want, to answeA that quel^ion? 

m. COSS: ' The chemicals th?i/we use in the warding room /s known as > 
^pro-chem chemtcals. , And back at' that time we had big barrels. You set the*^ 
bucke't^der'the barrel, and it runs out just like sx^suds.^^^l 1 , the 
boss, he comes along through there,. says you have^to'cut it full strength, 
you can't mix no water with it. And that comes so bad in tfiere, yoli about 
near die in there, and well— and this cotton dust too— there's no way you 
can get away from that. (INAUDIBLE) And they had barrel s .behind each one 
of tho$e pick hoppers- at frrrtime I was running hoppers. They had e" 
machines. And on the back, why you can see the oil coming out of the 
pipes down in the cotton where it turr^s. And there comes the cotton dust. 
So then they--so, I /hinkthey eliminated that. -They've got the pickers 
out^ They've got the^cleaning system in whereHhe pickers are, and now the 

. . > ' \ • 
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only thing that we We got now"is.pil, around the scrdbbers and around ttie 
\arders. And it's'^not so^baci now as*-vt was at that time. ,Well, this 
cotton duSt jjDUsiness is a factor--and I.can't^get away from it. Tin going 
to go back^abo'ut a year or two. I don't carje if t^ey fire me next week. 
Tm going to'^tell them what I think before I go back up there. About .a 
year or twi( before OSHA,^t^ie^ w^. up there to make "plans to put in the * 
cleaning system. Well, at that time they had it aH blowing down: You ' ^ 
couldn't see your hand in front of you. You couldn't see up there iht^he 
card, you couldn't see nowhere. 

Now it Vas this sort of thing.. It was one day^ it was tfTe ' - ' 
superintendent. He fi^d, on a white shirt, he comes up through there, he had 
a bald head--wasn't arvhair on this head nowlrere. I don't know^hat 
^(INAUDIBLE). .He comes up the steps and yon couldn't see him--tHe-dust 
Covered'him up, and you couldn't tell what his head looked liice. Well, he 
didn't stay around. Well, and then about that tirtie here comes (INAUDIBLE)^. 
He comes in 1:here. He says,- keep the doors closed to keep down the 
dust — and I mean^ they had them closed. And we had to inhale that dust. 
And' when OSHA comes through there they had to clean up tKat mess. I thank 
every one that came in there, and I appreciate that^very much. Not only 
for rT\yself, but other workers coming-in behind me, that they jpay enjoy 
working there in clean, safe, healthy platy^T^J only got two more years 
in there.' A ny^^lKn coming out, and I hope that^ wien I leave there, 
there'll be,someb(/dy up there in my^shoes'^to darry^n where I off. 

(APPLAUSE) ^ ' ^ 

^ \j' ^ 
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MR. MATTIlLION: Now, obviously chemicals and toxic substances are a 
big problem in the workplace today, but when we talk about the rights a lot 
of people kind of Tose sight that there's other things that we need to know 
cibout too. Some of those things are the kinds of physical agents like 
noise. You know, everybody knows there-^s damage done to youfrrearing at 90 
decibels. -That's --,1 think that there is a crazy sitjuation butV^you know, 
that was the best that we could do at the time. And by us I mean OSHA. ^ 

Heat stpess --^ we have no workable standard for heat stress. Heat , 
stre'ss, there's a good criteria document I believe from NIOSH, this type of 
thing, but nothing definite. That's a big problem, especially in your 
manufacturing plants and industrjg^^ i^iypur foundries, this type of 
thing. . ' . ■ 

^ Ergonomics is another one that's ju!?t come to light. These people 
th^t do repetitious jobs orTth^ lines. A good example is a guy^that bends 
over all day putting the spare tire tn"the trunk, you know, in the line 
while it's moving, the lady that hasjthe screwdriver going like this'all ^ 
day, and she develop^s carpal tunnel syndrome of the wrist* or something of 
thfs nature. That's something th^t we need standards on. I believe that 
the right to know shduld be carried a little further to include the 
physfcal agents. When we talk about hazards in the workplace, we talk ' 
about chemical things and the toxic thing^. I think physic^al •agents 
deserve .some recognition too. 

, MR.- WALLICK: Thank you very mu.ch. I'nf sorry We're not going to have 
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more time for questions, rt's five of 2:00 and we gbing to try to stay on 
time, but these people will be around, and they'rd certainly open to 
anybody that wants to talk to them. I appreciate^ very *uch your attention, 
and this meeting stands adjourned. 

. \ • ' ■ 
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MR. PEARCY: This is the panel di scussioa on asbestos as a case" 
study. My name is Glen Pearcy. jj^'m with the OSHA office of public 
inYmlnation. Our panelists are, to my immediate left. Dr. Paul Koten, who 
is senior vice-president of the Oohns-Manvi 1 le Corporation for Health, 

• Safety and Environment. He's been in that position since 1974 and is a 
former Dean of the School of Medicine at Temple University^ 

To his left is Barry Castleman, who's an environmental '^ineer and . 
public interest consultant, who has published a'^nbujber ^of books and 
articles on asbestos and studies about 'the substance.^ , ^ 

To his left is Dr. Irving Selikoff, who is professor of community ' 

medicine at the Mt. Sina.i School of Medicine and who was the founding 

s 

president of the Society for Occupational and Environmental Health and is 
widely recognized as one of the internation^ exgerts on the question of 
asbestos. Dr. Selikoff will start off the discussion by providing us with 
some of the historical background of asbestos as_ a case^study hazard. 
Dr. Selikoff*. \ ... 

• ' . OR, SELIKOFF: I don't know if we've ever had :a congressional laV- 
which stated that the intended policy of the United States in terms^of 
occupational or emTironmental hazards is to control them rather than to ban 
them. But really that's been a societal decision that we've £ilj made. We 
don't generally ban things. 'We've had a common agreement that we control 
them. \ 
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That's an extraordinarily important decision, because it carries with 
it a very complex set of requirements, often not appreciated. It means * 
that in. order to control something, you have to have information on what 
kind of \pon;trol, what levels do we allow or not_jillow. That puts on the 
sci.entists the requirement to get some quantitative information, not a yes 
or no answer only that this can or cannot cause disease. ^ 

It means that we to have mechanism to set regulations, to maintain 
monitorirrg and surveillance. It means that industry must be able to^ 
respond and so must labor. A' very complicated social decision is made once 
we say we're gorng to control something. The alternative is to ban. And 
if we opt fof control rathei^ than banning, we also accept that which goes 
with control-; standards, regulations, surveillance. But that is the choice 
— banning or control. 

I will review with you what happened with one such decision. If there 
were a title perhaps we might call it "anatomy of a failur^." 

This is the 8ttth anniversary of the first auti^sy on. a man with 
asbestosis; In 1899 H. Montague Murra(y, a physician in London, had a 
patient who died gasping for breath. An autopsy showed extensive scarring. 
This took place in 1899 at a time when the asbestos industry was jifst 
beginning. • ' ^ ' 

This case was, shown to a departmental comi^ittee of the Briltish- 
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. Parliament, and at that hearing Dr. Murray s<iid: "One hears -r generally 
speaking — that considerable trouble is now takeji to prevent the 
inhalation'..of the dist, and so the disease is not so 1ike1y>to occur as 
'heretofore^" — 

And as a result of that optimism, that British Parli^anientary committee 
in 1907 decided nUt to consider compensation for peogle who get diseased 
with asbestos exposure. * " . • 

, As a result of that optimism in those decades from. 1890 to 1899 and 
from 1900 to 1909 the use of asbestos in the United States grew from 
64,000 tons to 265,000 tons, -a gooci product, good quality i^n the materials. 
And we began to have, majny workers employed. 

In. 1911, in Britain, inspectors of factories were often ladies, and 
they were called the lady inspectors^ of factories, and^'^s Sinclair was- 
"one of them. And she went j'^'nto some of the new asbestos factories there* 
and saw much dust. She said^, "Very defective- provision for exhausting the 
dusty processes of asbestos jnanufacture. Long before any^ possible further 
growth of the trade, I hope that exhaust ventilation will be effectively 
applied." And that was in the annual report of the chief inspector of 
factories in Great Britain for 1911. 

She said, "Let's "not worry too mdch. Now that we know^ there's not 
going to be much more of-^a pnc 
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And as a re^t, in the next decade, from 1910 to 19l9 instead of 
265,0d0 tons used in the UTiited States, we-used 986,000'tons, because nov<^ • 
that we knew, the controls would be used. ^ , . • 

^ It was not until 1918 that the first hints of disease began to appear 
in the lA)ited States. 

Frederick Hoffman, vice president of the Pr^udenttal Life Insurance 
Company, published a magnificent text. Respiratory Diseases in the Dusty 
Trades . / ' . \^ 

Dr. Hoffman noted that the insurance companies wouldn't give the 
insurance to asbestos workers. And it was in the same year that one of our 
greatest radiologists .in this country, .Dr. Pancoast of Philadelphia, did 
the f^irst, X-ray study on .people who were exposed to dust, 'and he said, "You 
know, I've looked at workers who^ve been working with -asbestos, and their 
X-rays are abnormal." . ^ ' * ^ ' 



So^in l^.SvVe had the. first scientific information in this' country 
that damage couljrf occur.y But optimism continued, and as a result in the 
the next decade from 19?0 tQ^1929, instead of 986,000 tofts of asbestos 
used, 1,999 ,~000i;ons were utilized in the United States, and with it the 
work force began to grow and grow further. ' * 

It was in that decade, in the 1920's, that the first medical journal 
feported case appeared. In 1924 Dr. Cooke published a cas'^^a young 
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•the authorities sp, that in 1929 .Dr* Merewether,- one of our great Sources 
in occupational disease, was told by the government • to do a survey of ^ 
asbesStos industry -in Britain* • ' 



He examined close to 350 people, and he found asbestos to be common. 
But he was confident, and reported in 1930, "The outlook is good. In the 
space of a decade or thereabouts ^the effect of energetic applicatio^ of^y 
preventive 'measures should be apparent and a great reduction in'the 
incidence of fibrosis." 

Dr.Mlont.ague Murray's optimism was repeated. The Sinclair optimism- 
was repeat!^, and now in 1930 we v^re told, "Well,* npw that we know, now 
that there is scientific informal/ion, things are going to be all right." 

J^nd vp^ttl^ThaT optimism,- instead of 1,999,000 tons used in the decade 
of 1920 to 1*929, despite the depression we again used almost two million 
tons, and we again employed thousands ^' ' - housands and thousands Gff men 
the manufacture of asbestos prcducts anci :n their use. 

These worl^ers, however, began to feel uneasy, not because in the 



United States our government or our industry told them we should be 
worried, but they heard -about what the articles were saying in Great 

Britain, and the Asbestos. Worker , the journal of the insulation worker's 

*** I * » 

union. In 1930 published an article called, "The Pulmonary Asbestosi^ 

Menace," in which Me* Mullaney, their president, said, "Look, I've been 

reading article's from Britain saying that this dust could cause harm ... 

Wfrat about ^t?" ^ . ■ 
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And he was reassured: There really is no great problemT" Besides, nOw 
that we know, things are going to be a.ll right- in the^future. But the 
future was not all that good. ^ In 1935, in addition to the scarring of the 
lungs that the British had been reporting, that Dr. Hof/man had talked 
about; that Dr. Pancoast sa<^ in X-rays, Dr. Kenneth I'ynch, at that time 
professor of pathology at the Medical University of South Carolina, ^ 
reported a x:ase of lung cancer found at autopsy in a man who also had 
asbestosis. He suggested ther^ liiight be some awociation b'^tween the two. 

And Dr. Gloyne saw another case or two in-Great Britain, and he said 
the same thing. And Dr. Nordmann in. Germany also said the same thing*. In ''^ 
fact he titled hjs article, "The Occupe^tional Cancer of Asbestos Workers," 
1938. ^ 

In fact; if^was sufficiently worrisome for th^ PubTic Health. Service 
to institute h survey in North Carolina under another very, capable 
physician. Dr. Dreessen. Unfortunately, just before the 'survcey some 150 
. men in these plant^s who were thouyit to have asbestosis were fired. And^ 
they weren't around\for Dr. Dreessen to see. In fa*ct,"when he went there, 
there were only three people who had been employed for^O^or more years. 

Nevertheless, he d^d find some problems. And in 1938 he made a 
recommendation an advisory. He advised the industry to do dust counts. 
And he felt that; if ttie' advice was foUowed, "It' appears. . .that, if 
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asbestos dust concentrations are kept below this limit, new cases of 

asbestos'is will not appear." Somehow the advice doesn't seem to have been 

followed, bewuse when I've gone to a number of asbestos companies or • ' 

government agencies — or what have'yoy — to find out what the dust leVels 

were like-in the 1930's and 1940 's/ no dust counts were <lone* , ' - ' 

1 So that advtce — gratuitous, perhaps — was not followed. And there 
was this^ optimism. And with that optimism instead of 1,888,1000, tons bei^g 
used from' 1930 to 1939, in the next decade from 1940 to 1949^, 4,654^000. 
tons were used. We more than doubled the amount of asbestos used, and'we^ 

-vastly increased the* number of^ people who began to work with it. 
■ Obviously, now that we' knew — now that we knew that this dust caused 
death, things >would be all right in .the future. It was at that time, in . 
194f, that dozen^of factories^ like the Union Asb'estos/and Rjjbber Company „ 
plant in Paterson, New Jersey were established to make asbestos products 
for €he U.S*. Navy. We had jus^ entered Wqrl4 War II. ^ 

And from 194rto 1945, 933 men-'in Paterson^nd the environs went to ' . ^ 

work there,- because now that we knew, somebody wds' obviously taking care of 
. things. Ulifortunately, as it turned out, there was no somebody. ^ ^ ^ 

And the' next decade gave us further^^worry , because in. the 1950's the , - 
first reports b^gan to come that not only were lung cancers to be seen, but 
even an'^otherwise very rare cancer, mesothelioma, a neoplasm of^the lining 
of the chest and the lining of the abdomen. The first cases began to be 
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seen in the mid-1950' s, were reported, and in 1960 it was even found that\ 
it could occur witfi very little asbes^;os. 

But this infomiation was' never used. And instead of the 4-1/2 million 
• tons , between- 1940 and 1949^ in the decade from 1950 to 1959 when most of - 
the cases with a'sbestcs disease that we're now seeing first went to.vi^, , 
we used-^lmost 7-1/2 million tons of a'sbestos in the Unite'd ^States. By 
this time* we had nowr'used oyer 17 million toils* In the 60 years since the 
jT first scientific information began to appear and the first hints of -disease 

- were noted and the 'first begihnfftgs of our congratulating^ ourselves that 

now that we knew, things would be bettef*/' 

, But by the early sixties, disease began to force-itself on .our . ' - 
attention* I say that advisedly because, well, you may ask yoLtrself, why 
wasn't this obvious before? There's a good reason. Because when these 
^ people die, they die one at a time, find nobody sees them. When they get 
cancer, they're no longer in the workplace. Their, buddies don't see them. 
"They don't go to union meetings. They don't come to testify here. They're 
hidden away fx\ little rooms somewhere in the back, if they can afford to r 
keep their house, or in a trailer camp, if the^can't. ^ 
Even doctors don't like to see them. They^ feel — doctors feel 
' helpless. They can't he^lp these people, and they'll think of all kinds of 
excuses not to have^to make the visits^ because they know they can't help, 
these peop'le.^ And so th^die one at a time, quietly, and it's not until 
the experiences are added up that ^things become clear, and. that's why 



most of the occupational /disease in this country is virttially unknown. / 
On January 1, 1943 thereljpr^ 632' men in the pipe coverers unioVi in New ^ 

^ork and northern New Jersey. They have been followed since. And let me 
tell you what happened to 632 American workers who in the 1940*s, 1930*s, 
f^Tt comfortable that somebody was taking xare of things.- * . ^ 

By January 1, 1977 th^se data will be published shortly it was 
calculated that of thes% 632 men there should hive bee;* 5^0 deaths in the 
normal course of events, had their experience beer|| the same a"s all other \ 
ir; S. white males; Blacks were^pared this disease because they often 

'couldn-t get into the building trades unions.- 

• Instead of 330 deaths thero were 47&. Now,, why why why did so 

'' * • 

manynextra men die? Well, instead df^6 deaths of cancer that werfe ^ 
anticipated, 210 actually occurr^. Of these, instead 0^13 deaths of 
cancfer of the. lung that all other Americans would hale suff-ered, ther;©^ were 
93." One out^of every five asbestos workers here who died, died t)f lung a- 
cancer. 

The dimensions of thi? disaster? 'I tffini perhaps Professor Stallone 
at the University of Texas, School of Public Health; hasistated it^bes1;^>^^ 
ye said that this "constitutes a public health catastrophe?^ 

Instead of no deaths of mesothelioma that's been so rape in the 
past, oh, -somewhere around one out of 10,000 — we wouldn't have expected a 
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death* There were 38, almost a thousanc^ times as many as you would - 

\ 

expect. And there were deaths* of cancer of the esophagus, of the stomach, • 
of the colon, the rectum and, of course, the death of scarred ^ungs, which 
w6 would have expected. 

We have also looked at the experience of all the asbestos insulators 
. in the country. On January 1, 1967, there were 17,'800 men in this little 
union in the U.S. and Canada, About one out of four insulators in the 
country is a member of this union. And by January 1, 1977^ instead of 

1,659 deaths there were 2,271. And, onoe agajn, it was primarily due to 

If « 

cancer. Ijistead of 520 cancer deaths there were 995. Forty percent of all 

deaths in flTfs group of asbestos workers were due to cancer, 
f 

Instead of 105 or ^06 deaths of cancer of. the lung, there were 486. 
There were 175 deaths of mesothelioo^a. There were excess deaths of cancer 
of) the stomach,' the colon, the rectum, ~tl)e kidney, the tongue, the 
oropharynx, the larynx. In fact, when you look. at when these occurred, you 
fifid that the lung, cancers really didn't appear until 20, 25 or 30 years 
following onset of exposure. At 35 years one third of all deaths in this 
group are due to l-uhg Q^ncer, one out of eypry three. 

These^kids begin work at 18, 19, 20. They'don't die until they'pp 40, 
45, 50, 60. 
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For lung cancer it doesn't continue tb climb. You ge^ a peak at 
around 30 to 35 years. Then the ratios decrease. Good reason why, because 
of ^fe^^^jfi^ci ation with cigarette smokers by the ^e of 50,** most of the, 
you kfndw, ^ood many of the smokers are dead, and those who are left have 
fewjbr smokers among. them. And the combination is such that you won't see 
as many the susceptibles aren't there anymore in our lingo. 

For mesothelioma there's no such relief, however, because' s^ far at 
least as of 45 years frolTonset they're still climbing. We've traced 
the men in the ^aterson factory. And by 1977" we found ^actly the same 
thing; Instead of 19 deaths of lung cancer there were 100. There were the 
dfeatbs of mesothelioma, aslpestosis and so forth. \But here there was a 
very unusual state of affairs. Bejpuse of wartime conations some of the 
men had worked fojr a week, a month,-- two months, six months, waiting, to go 
> in the service, Other men, the older men often worked until the plant-> 
closed in 1954. ' ^ ' 

We found that of the men who worked even one month, when you [race 
them 35 years^ater, the amount"^ of lung cancer they had was 2-1/2 times 
expected, even one month of work, actually even less than one month of 
work. -Th^6y walked out of the plant, after a month, but the imprint of that 
material was still witfv them. ' ^\ • 
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Now, themore they worked, the greater the ratio of observed to 
expected deaths. The greater the exposure, the more the disease. The 
contlusion that now bedevil us everywhere is that a brief exposure, if 
excessive, can produce VJisease and provides no, safety. 

We have other interesting information. We found in 1967 that there 
was an extraordinary combination of the two, smoking and asbestos, the 
combirtationrgiving much more cancer of the* lung than either one by itself 
or even by the sinjple addition of the two. - . 

We've studied this further, and these are new data that will b^ out i 
about a mofitK. ^in^the group that we began to follow in 1967 there were 
ovet 12,051 men Who were more than 20 years from onset of exposure. Now, 
» these are the fellows we now^knew were at r^sk. We got their smoking 
histories. Almost 7,0G0 had a history of cigarette smoking, and only 991 
had never smoked. 

r 

If you work with asbestos but don't smoke, the risk of 3ying of lung 
cancer is 'appy^x)ximately' 55 per 100,000 man-years, as against 11 if one 
neither^smoked nor had asbestos exposure. If you don ^^work with "asbestos 
but if you do smoke, it's even worse. It's 122. Apparently, by itself 
smoking is even worse than asbestos in terms of lung cancer, although you 
don't get mesothelioma with it. But if you're unlucky enough to have both 
asbestos plus- smoking, the rate is'-601. the combination of the*two,'the . 
multiple, factor interaction. 

w - 
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^ Moreover, we found something very interesting. I hope you will 
emphasize this. We found that, when we looked to see what h^ippened to thie 
men who had smoked cigarettes but who stopped after ten years, their risk 
of dying of lung cancer was on^ly about* one third of those who smokerf and 
continued to smoke. So even with asbestos in your lungs you might save- 
your life if you stop smoking. 

« 

Now, all through this time not only was asbestos increasingly used, 
but the precautions that we thought wer€ being taken were not being taken. 
This is a tragedy. We were told in 1930 by Dr. Merewether that strict 
-regulations were being put into effect and things were going to be 311^ ^ 
right in about ten years, about a decade or so. >^ ^ 

You can imagine our consternation wheji vye picked up Lancet, the 
leading British medical journal in 1976 and we read that, although the 
regulations that we'were told by Dr. Merewether in 1930' were rigorous and 
were going to be effective, that although these required that no asbestos^ 
dust should be allowed in the work room, they were §o riddled with 
loopholes t|;iat the requirement was --from the outset -- "no more than a 
ptous aspiration." We were kidded for almost 40« years. 

Now, tliat kidding was particularly disadvantageous because in the next 

^ ■ **■ ***** 
decadi»/e used even more asbestos: 7,561,000 tons in the United States. By 

1970 we had '25 million tons- of asbestos in place i-n our buildings, in our 

shipyards, in our construction sites, in our refineries ,^in our chemical 

plants, in our schools, and in our houses. We now have 30 million ^ns of 

asbestos in place, put there over these decades. 
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We have gone to* the wives and children of the 933 workers in that 
Paterson plant. We've^raced them, last year and the year' before, and of 
the first 626 we've X-rayed they feel fine one'thi^d have 
characteristically abnormal X-rays,. 

And just tracing these people we've already com^^across five 
mesot(;^eliomas. One was already dead when we first came, the daughter of 
the plant manager. 

The next was a young mari^of 44, alive when we sought him. He was 
operated on. he's died since. His dad had worked .there for one year and 

us'^d to come home without changing his clothes. ^No|)Ody toldliim to. 

»» 

lot tier young woman was 39 when she died of mesothelioma. We couldn t 
help her. ^ 

That plant closed in 1954. It moved its machinery to a little town in 
exas — Tyler, Texas. And you know what's happened there. That was such' 
a. apod product, asbestos that they opened another plant in Port Allegheny, 
Pennsylvania, in 1964. 

In 1978 some of the men began getting short of breath. So the union 
.chartered a plane in^ Bradford, Pennsylvania, near Port Al legheny, ,and flew 
38 men in to see us. We X-rayed them. These were the first men who worked 
there, starting in '64. And of the 38 men there "Were 38 with abnormal . 
X-raiys, a tale of three cities. A legacy of the past. 

Those ^5; 30 million tons — many of them were sprayed in schools and 
in buildings. Because as we go to the -chemic^ajDl^nts and refineries of 
this country, where much of this 25 million tons instill in place ,-^nd- we. 
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examine the maintenance workers there, the steam fitters, the plumbers, fhe 
carpenters, the electricians who have to deal with. this, we find disease. 

r 

In one plant, for example, in Bound Brook,* New Jersey, the American' 
Cyanamid Company plant, we found tliat:Of the men who have been maintenance 
workers there for 20 or more years, almost half have abnormal X-rays. 

y Our shipyarxls. Four and a half million men wbrked in our shipyards in 
World War II, when we took over the shipbuilding and ship repairing for the M 
free worl<f. This^ reached one and three-quarter million people in November 
of 1943. Today, there are over 200,000 workers^ in* our shipyards, all over 
the United States, doing ship repairing. Oor ships have asbesftos in them 
and there are oyer 200,000 men who are now repaiVing these as^^stos-laden - 
ships. ' - 

I was visited a few weeks ago by t^fe^Tifealth ahd welfare commj^ee of ^ * 
one of the unions. 'They say they know when to take the mirrors off the 



ope 

wall. When they go 1:o s^'^e a worker with lung cancer or mesothelioma, et 
cetera, in the hospital^ they have learned about three or four weeks before 
he dies, they take the^mirrors of f the wall so that he doesn't h'ave to look 
at himself. Perhaps one might conclude with the words of a*lagger at an 
> Australian power house, %nd the Australian Broadcasting Company broadcast 
his speech, and he ended ahd he iays7^*by God, weVe sleeping on dynamite! ^ 
(Applause) 
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MR. CASTLEMAN: That's kind of a hard act to follow. Do. these 
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microphones work? Okay. This one does. 

Irving, since I was here> was able tp a little bit charitable about 

the nonscientific reasons why s6ifie of this^me a^out, whic h I would like 

to discuss. Actually, before the .first case of asbestosis Recorded i>Kany 

kind of nvedical discussions was the death of the founder of the 

Johns-Manvjlle Corporation, Henry'Ward Johns, inU898. 

• ^ And Mr. vLohns, according to his death certificate is this right, 

Paul? had dust phthisis pneumonitis. Mr. Johns was an inventor, and he 

was thev.founder of the modern asbestos industry in North America. In 1930, 

1929, the asbestos industry went to a doctor with the Metropolitan Life 

Insurance Company, with whom they f^ad policies. Dr. Lanza, and ^ey asked 

Dr. Lanza to do a stuc^y on asbestos disease in the plants, inHhe mines. 

\ When Dr. Lanza fi'ad completed writing up his study for publication four 

years after the work had been completed, in 1934 at the end of 1934 — 

he sent the galley proofs to the lawyers for the Jqhns-Man^il le 

Corporation, and'they made some editorial suggestions which they explained 

would in their correspondence, it was well explained that they were 

concerned about compensation for asbestosis in New Jersey where they had 
< 

their largest plant, and that since the state of - New JerS^ey w^s considering 
making silicosis a compensable disease, it would be helpful to have \ 
something in the medical literature to the effect that asbestosis really , 
was not so serious as silicosis so that asbestosis wouldn't, also, be 
-declared a compensable- disease in the state of New Jersey. 



t 



'That was 1935. The state of New Jersey did not majsie asbestosis a 
compensable disease until 1945. ^ Asbestos Magazine was the t^de journal 
since 191S^ Correspondence ^inearthed during legal discovery has shown that 




Asbestos Magazine deliberately didn't print any articles on asbestosis 
deWite the fact that they knew about the British medical literature in " 
930, and that they periodically came to companies. like Johns-Manville and 
Raybestos-Manhattan, asking if it would be all right to finally run- some 
articles about asbestosis and dust control. 

. And the correspondence^' h 1935 Included statements Itke, from Vandiver 



ndeNjh 1935 Included statem( 
Johns-MaTiville, "I agree wi1 



Brown, the attorney for Johns^MaTivil le^ "I agree with you that the less 
sa^d about asbestosis, the, better." There were other studies done that 
were' rteven published. The Saranac Laboratory^for Research on Tuberculosis 
in upstate New York made agreements with the asbestos companies in 1936 and 

1937 to do animal inhalation studies. These animal^ inhalation studies, if 

/ 

negative, would have been published, ^Qordi^ng to the correspondence by the 
asbestos companies who supported them.' Also, a^cor*d4ng to that 
correspondence, there would be no publication allowed unless the companies 
saw fit to allow the.scientists who had done^t'he research to publish it. A 
lot of that stuff was not published. * ^ 

^ One of the studies-^ that was not published was done for Owens-Illinois, 
and most of the^asb^stos cancer an^ asbestosis that we're seeing today was 
caused by the use of asbestos insulation, because this is a product that 
was very widely used in shipyards and construction, and Owens-Illinois 
actually tested the d^st from its insulation product in 1943 and onward 



at the Saranac laboratory. And in 1948, they received a report to the 
effect that the dust caused asbestosis in rats, and that it's, too bad that 
the product i§ a dangerous product, and we're sorry to report that to^u*, 
Owens-Illinois, but at least now that you 've -found .th^ out in test 
animals, you can take steps to protect your own interests and to protect 
workers, and so, at least we found out e#H;^ animals — instead of - 
industrial workers — about these hazards. 

The products continued to be marketed with no ^warning labels, however, 
and no attempts were made by manufacturers of insulation to conduct studies ^ 
that were published and alert the work force, the growing work force of- 
shipyard workers, construction workers and insulators especially, who were 
every day 'sawing up these things in basements, tearing^ of f the old' 
insulation in, the ship engine rooms, and being exposed to dense clouds of 
asbestos dust. ^ - 1/ 

Well^ there are^many more cases. The trade association minutes of the 
Asl?estos Textile InstitjJte, the trade association minutes of 'the National ^ 
Institute — the National Insulation Manufacturers Association, revealed 
repeatedly a recognition that cancer was a problem, fit i^s^recognized in 
1955 and 1957, and a'Yery clear fear on the p^frt of the inilustry according- ^ 
to these minutes^ of stirring up a hornet's nest, by calling attention to/^ 
this fact by doing studies. 

I 'ill concerned about prevention. I'm not going to talk much^bout 
regulation. Other? can talk about regulation. I want to talk about 
workers' compensation and product ^liability, and criminal code ?'e vis iorf^W 
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and hazard export, all of which I have learfied a great deal about from the 

0 

asbestos industr^y. 

Workers \ compensation has extremely low limits. A woman in Baltimore 
was recently awarded workers' compensation foi^ mesothelioma, which she gbt 
from workingTin an asbestos plapt as a secretary. Her compensation amounts, 
to $35 a week because she last'worked there in 1955, .and the compensation 
that's awarded is based on what she was paid in 1955. ^• 

It*s no .accident ttiat there^s no cost of livfng allowance in these 
workers' compensation laws, and that people>in Manville, New Jersey are^ 
getting five dollars a week- compensation for having" totally disabling 
asbfestosis. . ^ . 

The statutes of limitations in many o^the state workers' compensation 

laws are absolutely vicious. If you get an occupational disease^ mc^re than 

three years after yoT^iast worked for the employer, in some states, you are 

Ineligible'' to make a claim for workers' compensation. The laws were 

originally sold as broken-arm legislation, and legislators who passed them 

^ 

were induced to belie>7fe that if somebodV didn't know he had a broken arm in 

three years, then he didn't deserve to get any compensation. 

Tbere are all kinds of other pbstacles to claimants. Suffice it to 

say that in order to bring a workers' compensation claim, you nbve to get a 

lawyer, you ha^ to. get a doctor, you have to ^et th^ doctor tof testify 

that you* had an occupational-related disease, you have to.shovr that in the 

state where you're making the^claim, you qualify 1n tems of having 



f 

sufficient residence and not being nailed by their statute of limitations. 
You hav6 to suffer the needless delays and deliberate deTays that will be 
thrown in your path, ' ' ^ ' ^ 

Tve sefen^workers-* compensation claim files nine inches thick^ that 
we nt on three, four, five years, people with total disability, trying to ' 
. : ^'j^ compensation for ^sbestosis. How tliese people lived during the time 
that all this was going on, I really don t know. How they just paid the 
regular bills, much less the^medical bills, 

' This is still going on toflay. In the state of Hew York, after Dr, 
Splikoff's fine work was published in 1964' — incidental Ty,. these figures 
. ne^jfhows are^ really not rjuch different in terms^of the proportion of 
'mortality in the woH^orce dying from the various forms of cancer. We 
just, have more data now than we had 15 years ago. But 15 years ago he had 
alrea'dy f^und that one in five of these people were dying jOf lung cancer. 

And, so, you would think 'that in the state of New York, at least, 
there would be a lot of people getting compensation for occupational 
cancer, ^Tve recently gotten some figures from the state of* New York, and 
for the past 12-year period, there have been a total of les^s than 60 people 
w^o Jjav^^en compensated for occupationa-l cancer. There were about five 
per year, / ^. . ^ " 



Okay, the mitrophone *is not workiqg terribly wel U so Trt just trying 

to'speak up loud, And'if you c^n*t hear me, please sort of raise your hand 
something like that, ^ 
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Now, one of the things that's happening is that workers^are so ^ 
desperate to get some kind of compensat1x)n aiid pay these bills that they 
eventually discoVeredT that^they had the right to sue the sellers of the 
products they used. In other words, insulation workers who were handling 



Owens-Illinois insulation in the forties and fifties, Johns^McmvV^le 
insulation, Armstrong-Cork insulation — 

It turns out that^ if you u*sed the product thatrhad a treacherous 
hazand that, was not obvious, and the' manufacturer of%hat product knew that 
the prodjict had this treacherousr^^def^ct , then the manufacturer had certain 
duties to you asrthe cons.amer of the'pr^^uct/^ . • ✓ 

X The mantrfdctl^er , i^'irst -of all, is considered an expert. on the hazards 
of the producf. The manufacturers read the German paf'ent^ literature, they 

' V • - / \ \ ' . \ 

don't have any difficulty with th^ language. ^"Sbey'also reW British, which 
happened to be the language that most of^ the m^ical^pagers ,were in. 
Medical papers were available in the^United States, and the rfianufacturers ^ 
were charged with^being experts on , the potential hazards>f ^jtheih '^)roducts. 

Derived' frfchi this is a duty .to warn about the^ hazard of th^t product , 
and the failure to warn, ^among other things,' deprives the worker who uses 
the product of the right to choose whether or . not he wants to take *a mortal* 
risk. So these peopl^^erq not kept in the dark about how to reduce thg 
dust and just use simple housekeeping measur^ to keep the dust dqy/n, they 
weren't even told that this stuff was dangerous to breathe *r . 
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- The manufacturer also has a duty to test the product, gnder the law. 
The manufacturer has a duty to seek safe substifufes, but iA^ou own the 
biggest ^asbestos mines in the world, you might not be too Interested in . / 
finding subs^tutes for asbestos insulation, 'And, anyw^ay, the. manufacturer 
of a product like this who builds his fortune on the salVof a product like 
this, and provides ^o warnings, no lal)els by the way, the first warning 
labels "on^asbestos products did not appear in 1934 or 1944 or 1954. • yt was ^ 
1964 --^fter Irving Selikoff came down from Mt, Sinai, with the news that^ 
asbestos was"^d for you that the warning labels were first put on by 
the astute lawyers for the asbestos companies who real i zed cthajt the time" 
for delaying on this had completely run out on them. ^ ^~ ^ 

Now, these lawsuits are probably aT^ffective as aril the regulations 
that OSHA could ever^put out and enforce, given the handicaps t^at OSHA 
ope»»ates under, in providing safety, not necessarily with asbestos, but ^ 
with a lot of other things that are around which are subject to the very- 
same l^iws. TRe manufacturers are keenly aware* of this, and they have gone 
around to all the state legislatures trying to gut the stat^ product ^ 
liability laws, and rig them with the same statutes of" 1 imitations and-bars 
to the presentation of evidenc,e and new defenses that the laws now don't 
allow them to bring, such as the government didn't know about it. Well, 
never mind the fact that they kept it from the government, but if the 
government didi;r't knpw aSout it, then that makes it a good defense for the^ 
companies to' say, well, we didn't know about it; either, even if they did 
fire 150 of tj/ose workers in the textile mills before the government came 
in to do its survey. \^ 



^ But, anyway^these kinds of defenses are being, put ii^to sorhe of the 
laws* In -Colorado, -where Johns-Manville's headquarters are, and a lot of • • 
other — and at least a half a ddzen other states that I've heafd, Tom 
ffien'derson is here, he could probably tell any of you who wanted a better 
rundown, and this isf really taking away a basic right that people need. If 
people can't sue for the sale of products like that, then you're ^st . 
encGuraging the marketplace to be littered with nothing but Ford Pintos and 
Firestone tires and other kinds of products that manufacturers have known 
were deadly products, jthat hacf'hidden defects, and decided to put on the 
market, anyway^, because they felt ^hat they could make plenty of money 
selling *these' proHycts, an then later on maybe they'd have to pay a little 
of it back in damage suits • 

Now, there's of coiJrse there are^ problems with' product liability 
laws, too, even as ttt^y exist. The enormous delays in getting a case to 
court, the fact that the lawyers who represent the plaintiffs have to be- — ^ 
extremely well -financed and well armed to put out the front-end expenses in 
order to prosecute the§e cases. Sometimes tJi^'U be fighting the industry 
a/id you take*on 25 of the biggest companies in the United States, you, can 
be pretty busy trying* to get any damages out of them. You might get 
compensation of some kind, you might st&rt getting something in four or 



five years. Ancl^^^as a resujt of this, the lawyers^ are charging something 
like 35, 40 percent of the take .when the money finally starts coming i^n. 
And ,an enormous amount of the money that's being paid out by the companies^ 



and will be pa'^d out by ti^e/cbmpanies and their insurance carriers, to the 
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victims of .asbestosis and cander and the victims orutfter products, is 
% being consumed in legal fees, which may lead ultimately' to changes in, the 
law, to directly transfeT^the money through some bureaucracy ta the; - 
workers. - 

The problem is, that th^ deals that have been to fan^' offered are 
.<f4^rTTLniy small in terms of compensation that the workers would get. ^ 
have in mind a bill proposed by Mi-llicent Fenwick which was drafted- ijr ^ 

\ 1 • I 

De^nver Mrs. Fenwick has a towa called Manvi^le, New^ Jersey in her 
district but this is going to be argued about in the Congress for quite 
^sgme time, ar)|l there is a chance that some deal wi.ll ^entually be struck. 
J My only feeling is that the deal should be based on the predicate that 
» the companies are guilty as hell of having known that these products were 
dangerous, and selling these products without doing wK^t ttie law requires 
them to do, and that the compensation should be according to that. 

Anrf these otjjer kinds of pretenses that are being offered, that th^'e 
government should'have ^ne someth^'ng and that t\}e unions 'ShoCrld have done 
something, are really beside the- pointC^ 

The next thicigris the need fpn changes in the criminal code. Again, 
we're talking about prevention. And you*»Ve ^got to wonder how things like 
Firestone tires got out with the president of Firestone' being told in 1972 
that those tires^ were no good^^hat they were defective, an/yet stilT the 
tires are being sold. 

This is a product that- doe^rv't have a 30-year fuse. They knew that in 
five or eight years they'd be. in court, they'd be^* deposed by plaintiffs* 
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lawyers for t*e rest of their lives unless they^ left-the country, that the - 
company would be hit with^a l^ig government fine, that it would be hit with 
$100 million recall. And. they still went ahead and sold these tires. 

Well, what else'^uld possibly h3||||^n in^our system,* our American 
system of justice, whith might have prevented that from happening? And 
^what was needed was for* the people who were. making those decisions to know 
that if they got caught, they'd do a lot of time iij'jai^, and it wouYa be 
called murder. ^ * ^. "^^T^^n^ - 

And Congr.essman George Miller of Calif^nia has pr(>posed that the 
federal criminal code he improved along these lines. And ^here are going 
to be Congressional hearings starting this month and going into next year. 



where a Tot-<of these things will be discussed. There' have, also, been cases ^ 

9 

it's not just asbestos, not just these other products. Du Pont haj^ a 
policy of not telling anybody that benzi'dlne was carcinogenic, even though 
they recognized internally that it wa5. For 24 years they werj^ making ^ 
benzTdine dyes, after tKey had acknowledged this in discussions which have ■ 
recently become publiq. - \» 

'And the last thirg I wanted to mention is the exportation of the 
hazards, because now that they are being controlled, recognized and 

V 

regulated in the United'states, you have the problem of exporting, them. 
These are the, minutes of the Asbestos International Association, which has 
membership from asbestos companies in 24 nations. And they had a meeting ^ 
in which oae of Jheir committees discussed the problem of warning labels. - 
They're developing markets in the Thtrd Worldf* They are selling.a lot 
of asbes:tos cement products, people a^e building houses out of these 
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'things, and they're selling, a lot of otjierj products/ The manufacturing 
processes are' probably, not "wry well controlled in countries 'like India and 
Mexico and the use of the' products in the fiefd maj^ v^y much resemble the 
sort of thjng tliat was going pn in the United States 20, 30 yea^rs ago^^ I 
hesitate to say today that there^^^robably a lot Still going on here ^ 
today* ^ ' • . 

And this is from the minutes: "In those countries where it was felt 

it was still top early !o start volulitary hazard labelling, in fear of a 

* / 

possible negative influence on s^s" well, I don't need to read you the 
■ rest* This is dated May 20, 1978. And not everybody agrees that these 
. ^hazards can simply be |ont»Hjlled by- the regulatory^^ot^ss sucK as th^ one 
we have'in the United States, which is Aiing such a deplorable job on ^ 
asbestos. , ^ 

The International Met^l Workers Federation'', which is an. enormous 
federation of trade un^ns, including American Steelworkers Union and the 
Auto ^lorkers,* has just issued a sp^ia^l poTicy on asbestos and asbestos . 
substitutes, and they^aVe really determined to .get f^i.d o^ asbestos.' There 
are a lot of. uses, including' brake linings, which are now substitutable. 
B^ake linings c^n now be made without asbestos. General Motors, is making 
them, a com'panyin Australia' is making them, and the Raybestos-ManKattcfrr 
Corporation .is. ^ • \ 

And when you think ^about t\ie fact that we've got a million people 
^doing brake repair'^'H/ie in the United States; many of them blowing off the, 
brake dust with a compressed air hose, there isn't anything you c^ tell 
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these people about how they' shouldn't do it. • That's just the way the^ do 
it.-. had that experience. ' _ 

And" the product was s'afe, if the dust was safe to breathe,. then you ' 
wouldn't have to worry about going around with standards to protect a 
million workers who are'working in all^hose brake repair establishments. , 
So those are just, some issues that I thought I '9 throw out that I learned' 
about from asbestos. * 

(Applause) ^ 

DR. KOTIN: As you commented; Irv's scholarly presentation was a 
difficult act to follow, your very balanced presentatio^ is a very easy act 
to follow. Let>aie make three orVour comments first. First, if you want 
to assist^, I guess' you've got some problems. That's the physician in me 
speaking. " " , 

First, let nje state that asbestos was hardly the invention of a demon. 
I th.ink first it's very important to mention that, by and large, the 
historical review.that Dr. Selikoff gave reflected many, man^ things. And 
by far the dominant theme, through his presentation was one of tragedy and 
there's nothing in the world that can gainsay that. Asbestos-related^ 
diseases are a reality, there is an unfortunate compTem^t of workers who 
in the past were exposed to sufficient amounts of asbeistos that created 
asbestos-related disease. Make no mistake, as Dr. Selikoff implied -and I 
will state, there are an uncalciilable number I wouldn't know how to 
calculate the' number of people in the latent phase, so that indeed we're' 
going to see asbestos-related disease for some time*^ the future, 
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essentially unrelated to the exposures of today, yesterday, or the very 
recent past. 

But with it alj, and looking at Dr. Selikoff's figures, two things came 
to mind. First of all, for the mciferial to be used as universally as' it 
was, and to be as rapid in its growth indicates at fhe very least, it 
served a very useful purpose in society,. a useful purpose- that is 
measurable in lives as well. 

W% interesting to note that the two biggest jumps in Dr. Seli 
chart covering the use of asbestos were the years of World War I and the 
years of World War II. And having spent some time on a battleship in World 
'War II, at the time I drdn*t know it to the extent that I know it now, but 
I would have been comforted i)y knowing there was some fi reproofing 
mat^ial. Hdt/ much happier aH. of . us would be if^this fireproofing 



material had no^concomitant hazard associated with its excessive use. 

Several other things come to mind from Dr. Selikoff's- presentation. 
And that is, the omissions of the past, as he puts them. The I find it 
difficult, though I, don't know for a fact to assume that Dr. Merewether 
was in the employ of any of the British asbestos Industry when he -- as we 
can now see retrospectively took an 6ptim^istic tone that subsequent 
facts have not verified. The kudos Dr. Selikoff gave Dr. Dree.ssen in terms 
of his status as a Public Health Service investigator were well-merited. 
And, again, I have no way of knowing, but I would suspect that Dr. 
Dreessen, as .indeed sut)sequent''time has pVoven him to be wrong, was wrong 
on the basis of the conviction and the scientific knowledge that allowed 
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him to achieve the position that he did in the U.S. Public Health Service. 

And then finally, as Dr. Selikoff pointed out very eloquently, that it 
is within^the very, very recent past or I wouldn't say — perhaps, a 
decade or plus,, that the asbestos-related cancer, no 'less than the other 
cancer, was a cancer that didn't carry with it some'fom of an outcast or a 
pariah connotation, so that' it went off into tlie room by itself, the back 
room, if they could afford a back room. So that, indeed, all concerned 
were not as Jjiformed as they might have been. 

It Is real'ly very, very difficult to comment or add anything on what 
the past was about, so what |p/would like to do is i assume I^was put on 
to close the triangle, not^onTy-as a representative of industry, a 
representative of an asbestos company, but somebody who I would hope my 
peers would agree has some knowledge of asbestos and asbestos-related 
disease. 

So we've heard the reflections of the past, and I'd' like to take a 
very few minutes to discuss current efforts, and a look to the future. And 
there's no other way I can' do It'than in a highly personal way. The name 
Johns-Manville'is not foreign to you, or at least, if it were 20 minutels 
ago, it isn't now. And what does a company like Johns-Manvil le do, which I 
suspect Is really no different than other companies. 

^ We're awaVe of a problem, and as you've heard before, 'there are some 
very serious concerns .as to whether they were aware of it as early as they 
might have been, or they might have acted as early as they did. Well, 
first of Un, they find somebody to do something about it. ,And, again. 
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just accept the blanket apolbgy for the next fiVi or ten minutes 4nsofar as 
the personal pronoun ^^1s concerned, because that's the only way I can make 
the points* At my stage in life, having passed 63^years, I've^ot nothing 
left to prove and Tm certainly not campaigning for a job or an office* 
They went out and hired an unknown, an unknown who has* had no experience in 
the field of industry, an unknown^who, as bad as the word is, !' tl^ink is 
responsible for two rather significalit and costly agents to industries - 
being banned. — Af|d they did another thing that I think is important, 
assigned ultimate responsibility to him at a level Jthat carried some 
muscle. . N ' ^ ^ 

For what it's worth to you, I guess I'm the equivalent of a full 
professor with tenure in business. This can "be translated into a senio,r 
vice-president, and one who is a.-- has ultimate responsibility. So^' 
anyboc(y who is looking for any person responsible for things from 1974 on, 
you ne^ look no further; it is i: 

Well, what has happened in these years? First of all, I ^ink an 
assessment of the legacy of the p3^t was most important. And this we are 
doing. And jDbviously the template for our assessment of the legacy of^the 
past are the studies of the United States, of Dr. Selikdff and his 
associates, primarily the beacon light that the 1964 conference j 

CO f 

represented. He is still one that has 10^^ lumens in terms of pointing to 
directions. ^ / ' ^ 

Assessing the legacy of the past is^ a firm foundation on which to 
decide what tOrdo at present. And this brings me to an action program. It 
can begin with many components of the action program, but let's begin with 
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the worker. This entails medical surveillance, it. entails utilizing t*e 
absolute leading edge aspects of medical sciences in terms of seeing what 
the impact of the workplace is on worker, and also treating the worker 
as a totality, a person with infinite experiences, multiple experiences 
that have a major impact oj\ the workplace. 

You also have the problem of education, and here, management needs 
education fully as much as the worker, and here, of course, to succeed 
.particularly in woBter "education without cooperStSi^or collaborative 
' relationships with The worker or his representative, you're not ^oing to' 
get anywhere. And efforts are being made, and 'successful efforts have been 
made, to do this. - — 

It's a neW'World for management and the worker. ^^Ttieir relationship In 
the past has been, quite legitimately, the adversary relationship that goes' 
around the l^argaining table. We'll give you ten paid vapations, you want 
eleven. You want so many cents per hour increase, we'll give>j^ou half of 
that. And these are legitimate adversary relationships with. col lective 
bargaining', which over the past half century has.evolved into a very, very 
fine science. 

Regrettably, health issues do not lend themselves to the adversary 
relationship of collective bargaining if they are going to be successful. 
And make no mistake, for all of the pejorative terms dne might direct 
towards corporations, corporations are a reality. They're integral parts 
of our system. I suppose a different forum would be a good place to*. debate 
whether indeed it's tj>e best way to — "for an industrial Society to ^ 
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operate buf neverth6Tess, for the moment, we do have the large 
manufacturer. ^ \, ' 

And the large manufacturer in the world of OS+W is the manufacturer 
who provides clearly and beyond any question the least hazardous workplace. 
If there's nothing else that the regulatory agencies'^in relation to the 
workplace have emphasized, it is the problem of the small employer. And 
it's the small employer who encompasses some /6 to 75~pe^cen<j, oil the work 
force. ' ^ 

As -far as management Is concerned, aga^. Dr. Selikoff has seen the 
curriculum of a course that I give ca.lled toxicology for tycoons. And • 
again, the management has to Be educated, this is a new^rld for. them as 
welK A§ far as the work environment is concerned, I suspect there w^ld 
^e unanimity betweerr the three of *us — an<|f don't faint, don't faint 
that by and large, the standards set, whether It's numbers of fibers or 
mil ligram^of dust, or parts per million of an aerosol, represents the 
point of departure. It Is not the. end point. 

Compliance carries with It the necessity to go beyond compliance, push 
beyond. And I think responsible Industry recognizes It, and nobody would 
really seriously challenge the fact that the technology that Is avail ab'le 
to you for worker protect Ibn that you don't ap|)ly represents so(ne form of a 



dereliction. 



As far as the product Ife concerned, ^gafn^ I think labelling Is more 
than just an abstraction. It's hdw Infortnatlve.the label Is/ how useful the 
label is. I brought some to show, but basically the time is late. I'm 
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very proud of labels with translations in six^languages and labels that, 
again, catfch the eye and do not avoid the eye. A selling policy is another 
item that one concerns with 'products that are potentially hazardous./And,, 
again, selling policies do exist. 

And tU4s brings me to —in this very abridged way, since we're past 
out time, alf-eady — to a growing recognition, and it's a recent j 
recognition, and it's one 1:hat is part of the evolution of the soci.ety<^'f 
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you will, of manufacturers' concerns with end products as well. Yoivcannot 
see--aflytfrfng~advert^ without the warning, "use only as 

directed." This innocuous, mealymouthed — really perhaps — meaning- 
less adm(ynition, is an indicator of the fact that end product concern is 
becomiW— and legitimately — a management responsibility. ^ 

SoN'n this very abbreviated way, I'm' trying to tell you that there is 
no way one can do anythinfl aboub, regrettably, the lega'cjf of the past in 
the world of asbestos-related health problems. I think that the current 
efforts will be reflected in the futurfe with an amelioration' of the 
condition and the situation-. mig ht disagree with Dr. -^Selikoff on what 
the- "number should be, three or four or one, but there is no disagreeement 
that the lowest number that you can get is the one.you should get. And 
certainly, his data more than any suggests that the corollary of all these 
efforts is' going to be a significant, hopefully complete elimination of the 
problem with the passage of time. ■ 
Thank youJ . • - 

^ (Applause)^ . • ' " ' . 

•' * 
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-MR. PEARCY: We do have time for questions. ^Tf any one wishes' to 
address questions to anyone on the ^cln^l, please approach this microphone 
over here so we won't have to repeat the questions. 

MS. KING: My name is Wendy King, and Tm from Toronto, "tjntario, and ^ 
Td just'r^ike to^ challenge Dr. Kotin - Tm^not working with any " 
organization right now Tm^doing free-4<H^ work which Phope w^'ll " 
appear in the Globe and Mail . And we recently had a story on asbestos in 
the schools in Hamilton up there which I was responsible^ for. I would beg 
to differ vrTttk^ou, Dr. Kotin, that there is"Tothing we can cfo^to ^al^ with 
the legacy of the past. 'For example, when we have to try to trace where 
all the building? are that contain asbestos, whose money -is being used to 
do that work? I dbn't know what the situation is down here, but in Canada, 
the Ministf^y of Labor, the Ministry of Health, the Boards ^f Education • 
these are the people who are putting the time and money and effort into 
finding out where the asbe5tos is, and assigning personnel.. ^In our Health 
Sciences Center, weVe trciining industrial hygienists. 

It's a question of responsibility, and l \ wondering if that's been 

taken into' account -with Johns-Manville. What percentage of your budget is, 

now being set aside to deal with the legacy of the past, and you think 

) . ' • f ^ ' 

it's fair Tm sorry, I am going on, but do you think tWat the publid 

money should be spent to clear this up, or should it not be a joi-nt " 

responsibility? 



DR; KOTIN: Well, first of all, I appreciate your making the point, 
because when I said the legacy of the past, I was speaking more with my 
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M.d'. than my J.M. I was thinking about the -- so I'm glad you brought that-."^ 

" > 1 • ~ ■ 

up*, so I can cTarjfy that. " ' ^ \ 

The question.you raTse' 4s a very fundamental one. .And that is, what 
^—constitutes '.the responsibility of government under the public wexUare, if 
you want to become very fundamental, thq public welfare aspect of the 
Constitution. " To carry the position you take *to its end, what you're 
^e(ying is, government should do no research on any aspect of any potential 
li/ealth hazard or any demonstrated health hazard as a legacy of the Ipast 
because of the fact that, as part of the society in^which wa live^t 
represented *a consumer product; ^ ^ . . . ^ 

' I don't know what the 'answer to that is, but in my ten'years in 
government, it's one we used to ask: Why in the world should W do any , 
' research on a safer cigarette, if there is such a thing? Why in the world 
should there be a rational Institute of Environmental Health Sciences, the ' ^ 
director of which' is in the back of the room and the former director of 
which is at -the table here. And why should NIEHS really do^any work, or 

' ^ • ■ ■ ■ ■• ' 

the National Cancer Institute do any bioassay on a variety of products - 
.■ which somebody ultimately is going to make a buck'on? And ultimately,, 
speaking very; very candidly, somebody ultimately may, if ther:e are going 
to be latter-day cohorts of asbestos, and.we hope not, somebody ^may get 

\ hurt by It. ' ^ 

I don't know what the answer to that is, and I don't thf nk- the ^ • • 

question can be answered. It's a societal question, not an agent que^tiaii 
or "a company quest ijon. • ' . • 
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MS. KING: J'd^just like to add a very brief corollary to that. And I 
think, considering the^ fact that the company knew what th? hazard was, and 
medical doctors knew what the hazard was, I would say a lot of ^ the burden 
of the cx)st of this legacy in all term^should be borne by the people who 
could have ^old us. ' . * 

That m^y sound punitive, but I thinl^that's where the responsibility 
lies. « 

DR. KOTIN: Fortunately, the- gentleman at my righ1s4s the one person I 
know who can say this, and we've never discussed this. B/at I would assume 
that there was some question as to the .completeness of the data, the 
totality and the soundness of the case that prompted Dr. Selikoff to - 
undertake what has been for these decades, the modeV^tudy. 

There is a need for hard data, for important societal decisions. But I 
apologize for putting words in your mouth, Irving. Td like to hea^ what 
you have to sayi and I may be sorry I asked you. 

V MS. JCING: Could I just interrupt again, very briefly? -In Fedford 
Mines, Quebec, they didn't call it asbestosis, thej^' caMed it tuberculosis* 
They didn't have^ard dal^^f the type that you would now consider to be 
reputable, but they knew, just from watching people die in 1949, they ^ 
didn't have to have epidemiological studies to know why thelcompany would 

0 

J 

not use the word asbestos anymore. 

DR. KOTIN: That I can't answer, I don't know about It. But 
basically, the substitution of one word for anofher is something I hardly 
condone. H-a-r-d-l-y, not h-^-a-r-t-i-l-y. w . ^ . 
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I agree with .you, I just don't think you .can call them any way than 

i 

they really arej or should. 

r 

MR* BERMAN: Dan Berm^, Titi the occupational health coordinator for 
Oil Chemical and Atomic Workers International Union* Td like to ask Barry 
Castleman, in which states have there been concerted lobbyi ng , efforts to . 
change the liability rules for property liability, and to talk a little bit 
more about which companies have been |)ehind the lobbying, and secondly — 
well, that's my first question. 

And does that exteRd alsfi to workers' compensation .for occupational 
disease and in particular asbestos disease? 

MR. CASTLEMAN: Th^ bills I.was^lking about e^re generally Chamber of 
Commerce bins.- The bills I was talking about are generally sponsored 
the Chamber of Commerce. They're not usually sponsored by on? company. 
The fact is that many companies have built their fortunes selling products 
that they Either knew were harmful, ha' conducted tests that indicated they 
/were harmful and didn't publish, or . ' vjmeth-ing else -that they, could, 
really get nailed for i'n- prodwct 1 iabil ity- cpurt. . 

And it's just the ^- the mix of products I mentioned before gives you 
the -- automobiles, t ires ,/c)^emicals, asbestos. There are a lot of 
^hreaten^d vested interests when it comes to product liability. And I 
don't Hhink you're going to find a very narrow range of companies that are 
doing all the work In order to gut the product liability laws in the 
-various states. ^ ^ 

They're going on in all tK&v states-. There, are too many, bil 1 ions cff. ; 
dollars at stake for them to wasl|e a chance to gut a state product . ' / ' 
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^[[Tiabil^y law. . - * / 

MR. BERMAN: How about the development of workers' comp? I think 
there's a concerted natior^l campaign by ins-urance companies and business 
representatives to make workers' compensation for occupational disease, 
•particularly occupational respiratory disease more difficGlt , tp' get at. 

^And I'm thinking;' I've seen the bill that was written by Johns-Manville 
representatives in New Jersey, as one example. ^ • 

* Could you ta^k a Tittle bit about that? 4s that the same story, 
basically? n 

\ . MR. CASTLEMAN:^ Well, I mentioned the Fenwicl^ bill. One. of the tilings 

about it thafs particularly distasteful is that it requires the worker to 

come up with 60 percent -loss of earrp-ngs in order to qualify for^ 

compensation. And studies published by Joe Waggoner, who's unfortunately 

not with us today, show that there were a number of^ workers t/hO worked 

^ * • • 

1-itera^ly; 'til practicafly the day they died with asbestos 'and lung cancer 
in the asbestos industry. And these people^joouldR^'f afford to aqcumulate a 



60 percent Toss of earnings 'in order'to'^ quaTify?for disability compensa- 
tion,, because,. they^^l^.bi lis ^ pay* And they, dragged' themselves to WarJ< 
whether they were disable or not^. ' • 
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But I don't really Pm r^.nealTy \hat' ufs^n a1%th6 di.ff( 
things that .are 'gtfing on with workers'' comp. Suffice^'t to say th^t there 
seems to'^be.very little happeliintf^'cy bring workmen's* comp Jaws' lYi the 
United Siates up to soifi^hing that reflects. the sitate qf medicaV knowledge 
about, for example,, ttie long latencies of these 'ogcupatigiij^l diseases/ ( 



DR* SELIKOFF:- May I add tq that? One ,of the hidden scandals in our 
cpuntry is the failure of ^ny system, including the workers' compensation, 
system, to provide the minimum disability compensation for people wh^ ^^^^^^ 
injured* It^'s uncommon for a worker whd's injured to get workers' 
compensation. The law almost seems to be designed to prevent workers' 
l^ompensation from being given, except when you fall from a ladder^ or break 
an arm or lose a leg or something of that. type. But that's injury, and 
even that's not all that good* • ^ / ' ^ 

But otherwise, if it weren't for really some extraordinary attorneys 
in this country to fight against all odds,*we would see we see very few, * 
"but we would see even fev/er workers getting workers' compensation. Jt's a 
disgrace, and mos.t of the rest of us-are picking up the bill through Social ' 
Security, through welfare, through Medicaid, Medicare, for^the year or two 
\)f lifie-tKat these pel)p1e have left. ^ ^ ' ' ■ ' . . 

And I hope some system is worked out soon, because this is an ex.amf^1e 
of where assisjife delayed is realljr assistance, denied, beqause .these T 
people aren't around long "enough, and their widows can't manage the legal^ , 
.problems involved. They can't gqt tlirough the ''legal -maze that's been set. 
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MR. SOSHA: Mj{ namejis Daniel. Sosha, I'm an attorney and perhaps i.f's 
fortuitous tRatJ happened to follow. your remarks. Doctor, since I am 

/ • , , - • • ■ • . ; ' . . - - ■ -- 

thvolved in the defense of-Wrkers' compensation 6ase$( •in,. Illinois. Ai^ I 

' • * • i ' • *' • • ' 

assure you, that's not the c0se in Illinois. Inany event, I'm here to ^ 

pose a question, becatTsTTVacti n^ for^the defense, I'm tryi-ng^o learn as 

S ' ' . . 9 • ... 

imjch as I can about, the subject. . ^ ' . . 
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And, Doctor, it seems the^mbre 1 read, thef more confused I get. Would 

you agree that experts^ recognized' ejcperts in the field, disagree in many 

respects, with res pecjL^Jo^^Ui^^ of dose-response, how much exposure 

is, needed forN»r1cer to be CQnsidered\sbestos-re1ated? And Tm not 
* * • 

referring to the mesothelioma type, I'm referring to the var.ious other 
^^forms of ^ng. cancer that are exfst. ^ 

That^s the first of my questions. I'db have several others, and let 
^ me go into them,' because the more I read, th^e more frightened I got, 
particularly when^I learned t'ha^l^^ of us have asbestos fibers in our 
lungs from the ambient environ^t. I, .as. a lawyer, can expect to have 
asbestos -yi my ti.ssue. Does this^mean Tm subject to developing asbestosis 
_or. lung. cancer because of that? %ce all of us subject to it? ^At What 



stage do we decide that the presence of\asbestos caused the lung cancer? 

-Since I'm defending, I'm trying to find out if I have a defense in the 
first place. Are we al 1 going t6>b€ subject to lung cancer? - At what stage 
can you say, "yes, the asbestos causes it,** arid at/What stage 'ino." And 
the reason I'm asking this is- because some ^xperrs will say you first of 
|l^J^st^ have^'asbestosis present in the lungs, which is the fibrotic 
corjditioh caused by the asbestos bodies. And others will say, "no, you i 
don't/need' it." ' * ^ ^ 

^ You look at the statistics, and the statistics are rik^l over the 
place, depending on who's interpreting them and for what purpose theyjre 
being- interpreted. I also read. of the *ype of '1 ung^canc^r. Some ifpertts 
will-. say certainly pes of lung cancer' othW ttian mesothelioma are more< 
characteristic of asbestosis, and others will say, well, if the tumor; 
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is in the upper part of the lung, it's from the smoking. If it's in the 
lower part of the lung, it's likely from the asbestos bodies because 
iisbestfls is heavy. And they lodge in. the lower part of -the lung. / 
Can you give me some help. Doctor? 

DR. KOTIN: -Hardly , .1 n the sense of the scope of your question. - I 
think, to answer your quesf^ion in just' two "Sen<fenc^jS7 ftrst--t>f al 1 , th^ 
relationship of asbestos to the causation oyasb^tosis, mesothelioma, and 
Dr. Selikoff and I may disagree as to how important the number is in ternis 
of the indisfJensabi.lity or the necessity for cigarette smoking, but 
basically, there's just no question that the cause and effect relationship 
exists for these diseases. . 

Each case itself has to be'looked at- individual ly, .and I don't think 
you can generalize insofar as questions, as to what constitutes the — an 
•adequate dosage dr /an inadequate dc^sage to impute any cause to a lung • 
cancer or any canceV^is what' you're askjing. 

There's no magic number, and i-f. there' we're,, we ^wou Id be in a position 
to make some .generalizations, that would preclude the necessity-. for much of 
the. deli berati-ons of this meeting. You begin with the fact that you're- 
dealing 'with a non-spurious relationship. Asbesto'^an cfause these 
diseases. And you go from tKere. 

DR. SEIIKOFF: Would you try some of the specifics? Inasmuch as. I- 
don't participate in medical-legil work, he's' got me iT> i corner here, to 
give some opinions. First,' with regard to dose-response, there's no 
question that there 4>s a dose-resppnse relatiofiship, not only for lung 
cancer but also for mesothelioma and surely. for, asbestosis. 
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The less as(bestos that's been inhaled, the less the risk. Is th^re 

c ^ 

risk with very little asbestos? Yes, but much less risk, which is one of 
the reasons wHJ' strict control is so important* There is no threshold 
below which there will be no risk. There will be very few cancers with 
^vefy TntTe"expQSufe7Jrid "i^~y^ alT an attorney have some asbestos in your 
lungs, and I hope it's not from the building in which your office is, then 
you have very little risk. But is there some risk if there's some « 
asbestos? Yes. But it may be so low that I hope we will not be able to 
detect it statistically. 

Secondly, the part of the lung. Asbestos lung cancer can occur in any 
.part of the' lung. It's more likely in the lower parts, but it also has * 
increased in the upper -p^rts as well. Does asbestosis, the lung scarring, 
have to be present? No. Asbestos fibers in the individual vary in their, 
^'ological effect. • We don't know why. Umberto Saffiotti can testify how 
difficult it is in individuals to be able to'give. us mechanisms why it - 
might* occur or might not occur. 

In some people, asbestos fibers prodlfte lung scarring. In some people 
it produces lung cancer. In some people it produces both. .In t'he majority 
of people it produces neither. And we can't tell you why. They are two- - 
different biological effects. One of th^..-*Wons it takes very little 
asbestos c(5mparatively — compared to what causes scarring to produce. ^ 
cancer, is thatHmce the few cells become malignant and begin to grow on 
their o>flr), you can take the asbestos ,away abd those cells are off and 
running on their own. 
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So it doesn't take much asbestos to produce a huge cancer. It only 
has to produce l^he first bit of it, and after that we feed it ourselves 
4ntil it grtws Enough to kill us, so that you don't aeed much- asbestos. 
There is a dose-response relationship. All cell types are causd by, 
asbestos, the same as are caused by cigarette smoking without asbestos. 
, And, finaT^ly, with regard to disagreement^ I think you've answered the 
question. 

You said, there's disagreement according to the purposes for which 
interpretation is intended. 
\ 'MR. PEARCY: We' 11' have to make this the last cr^^estion. Go ahead. 

MR. PRINCE: Anthony Prince, Steelwonkers Local 65. My question is 
, directed at 'Mr. Castleman. Or is it Dr. Castleman? 
MR. CASTLEMAN: Mr. 



V ^ •^s* MR. PRINCE: Mr., okay. My understanding is that legislation that you 
discussed that's coming out of Californiar that it stemmed from the efforts 
of some of the shipyard unions to sue Johns-Manvil le for a billion dollars, 
which I think is the amount of profit they made during the period of time 
they concealed the effects of asbestos from those workers. 

My understanding was that that began and subsequent to that the 
' legislative activity took place. Do you'know off-hand Ijow that suit is 
progressing, whether it's continuing or been dropped or anything like that? 
' Or do you know anything about it at all? t , 

MR.. CASTLEMAN: Well, they tried to bring a class action, and it's 
--^ yery difficult because of the individual ^lifferences in the damage the 

indi\^idua1 suffered and the different exposures that they had to certify^ 
^ them as a class. 

J' ■ 
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So, to the best of my knowledge, there hasn't been a single class 

action brought by asbestos shipyard workers certainly in the United States. 

I mean, they're try|^ to^get it, but they haven't gotten the courts to buy 

it yet. . The legislation was another matter. It's just Congressman Miller, 

-wha -has asbestos plant in his district, where incidentally a lawsuit did 

get around workers* compensation. The workers' comp was not considered. ap 

exclusive remedy, workers are being allowed by the courts to stie 

Johns-Manyil le, even though that was their employer, for suppressing the 

knowledge of the hazards that they face and the medical condition that- they 

I 

were in. 

Bui; the .legislation is a separate matter. Congressman Miller has just 
becomej^j^Dmething of^anTnsxan't expert on occupational disease and how it 
happens in our society, and he's decided that criminal changes in the law 
might do something in terms of prevention. 

^ MR. PEARCY: Thanks to our three panel members, and thanks ta the 
audience. 

f 

(Applause) - ^ 
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DR. INFANTE: ...I think this is an area that until recently has had 
little attention— that Is the area of occupational ly-retated reproductive 
hazards. As a result, awareness of the occupational setting as a factor in 
tlie etiology of these problems t^imited. Of concern is significant - < 
alteration in the physiological process of < reproduction, including adverse 
-effects, such as, and Til name sorqe of these: changes in genetib material. 



adverse effects on sperm, infertility, pregnancy loss, pre and post-natal 
growth retardation, physiologic and behavioral changes in offspring, 
structural malformations, malignancy induced dqring gestation, as well as 
other transplacental effects. ^ ^ 

In the United States, an estimated 15 percent of couples trying to 
have children are infertile.. Numerous studies indicate that 10 to 15 
percent of recognized pregancthTies end in spontaneous abortion. Five to 
six percent of live^born children have congenital anomalies. Prematurity 
and low birth rate are two of the most significant problems in obstetrics 
today, since these factors are associated with more. than 80 percent of 
neonataV dea/hs and are associated Witb low IQ's in neurological 
abnormalities. 

Estimates of more subtle behavioral changes are not readil^i^available 
because of obvious difficulties in clinical recognition and variability and 
age at clinical manifest>ation. There 'is substantial evidence that certain 
agenj^s found in the occupational setting can affect normal sexual functions 
and the ability to produce healthy offspring. 

^It is essential to consider the possibility that additional environ- 
menta^l ancj occupational agents exert>*a toxic effect on human reproduction, 
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and are-resfons-H)l€ in part for reproduptive was1;iige. Even a small 

percentage increase in affected pregnancies due t^^6c€upationa1 exposures 

would result in^a large absolute ^number of sucJ^- pregnancies. 

In rare circumstances, epidemiologic study might be used to, identify a 

reproductiv£ hazard. The major obstacle to the identification of these ' ^ 

hazards via an epidemiologic study is the problem with the insensitivity of 

the epidemiologic method of study. 

We've had problems with sample siz% so that if you were looking for a 

• * 

population to study you'd go olit — you can't find a large enough sample of 
workers exposed to ^jiake the study ^aningful in terms of stati<6tical 
sensitivity. Another problem that we have, and I say this as an 
epidemiologist, is that the^n^ paint cannot always be measured at birth.* 
For example/most reporting sources are dependent on defects recorded at 
Dirth* Behavioral changes^ or congential heart disease, for example, quite 
often do not manifest themselves until much later in life. So we have 
insensitivity in terms of recognition, even of problems that have occurred 
but have not become clinically manifest. ^ 

The sensitivity for measuring end points such as spontaneous abortion 
is further ^reduced by underreporting, resulting from either memory lapse or 
complete unawareness .of the event being studied. For example, early 
'spont'aneous<*abortion may not be recognized by the pregnant woman herself. 
Thus, the shortcomings of traditional epidemiologic studies where assessing 
^reproductive hazards would tend to increase the need for estab- " 
|1shing presumptive hazard on the basis of animal experiments that many 
Industries are already doing. 
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I'm not trying to discourage epidemiologic study. There ar^ some 
populations that are large enough and of course, epidemiologic studies 
should be done in these populations that we're concerned about reproductive 
hazards. » 

Information received within the past y^r at OSHA.has indicated that 

some industries recommend excluding women of childbearing capacity from 

exposure to a number of substances -under various types of exposure 

^Onditions. ^Data form toxicologic and epidemiologic^ studies for thesj 

substances is currently being reviewed for transplacental effecti 

mutagenic effects, carcinoge/iic effects, and adverse male reproductive 

effects. Analj^sist' of reports for 36 of t^jese substances for which some 

corporations exclude women because of concern for the developing fetus 

indicate the foj lowing. . . ^ 

\ . ^ * 

Reports indicating adverse transplacental effect? could only be 

identified for 56 pfercent of these substances. F • "-eight percent of 

- these same substances indicate either a mutagefiic_^ carcino'geilic or male 

reproductive ha^rd. For the same 20 substances that in fact reported as 

demonstrating an adverse transplacental effect, 50 percent also. 

demonstrated mutagenic effect f^O percent demonstrate a carcinogenic 

fi- 
ef feet, and 50 percent demonstrate a potential male reproductive hazard. 

While 70 percent of the same substances indicate positive results for a 

combina1;^*ori of either mutagenicity, carcinogenicity or male reproductive 

hazards. ' " ^ ^ v 

Now, two points need to be made 'fro'm the review' oV this^irifonnation. 

* V » * ■ 

The first is that in the absence of data from epidemiologic studi^, from 
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a preventive standpoint , we as a society have no alterjaative but to^presume 
hazard if a reproductive effect is identified from a test in subhuman 
species. The alternative is to implement public health practice on the 
basis of post hoc enumeration of abortuses or children with birth defects. 

Second, in the absence of adequate e.ngineering controls, befor^ 

proposing to exclude a specif ic "Subset of the working population such_as 

women because of concern for effects on offspring, .responsible parties need 
X to scientifically evaluate the total spectrum of toxicological data. 

Otherwise, one may only be transferring the risk to the fetus through the 
male employee, or in the case of carcinogens or agents causing adverse 
testicular effects, the ^risk may be transferred to Jbhe male employee. 

So these are some of the^factors that. I think we need to consi<ler from 
the scientific standpoint, and I would assume 1;^at later on we're going to 
get into discussioyfe from a social-political standpoint. However, I thin"k 
that we'd have to base our' decisions on the goods at the outset. 

Now rd like to introduce the first speaker this afternoon. Dr. Jeanne 
Manson, who is assistant professor of environmental health in the 
University of Cincinnati , ^and Dr. Manson has done-quite a number of studies 
to assess transplatenta^effects of toxic materials. ^ - 
^ You can >^it|ier come up here or •sit'' where you are. 

DR. /MANSON: I think I can probabjy sit right here. Well, I want to 
staK off by saying that the work have done invo(^Uabojratory animal 
research, and not human res^rch. And as Dr. Infante has indicated, the 
/ concern over reproductive hazards with occupational exposure is a j 
relatively recent one. I think there is a considerably longer period of 
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time in which people have been more concerned about, say, carcinogenic 
effects of occupational exposure than they have reproductive effects. 

And therefore, the science to elucidate carcinogenic effects and to 
measure carcinogenic effects, I think, -is considerably^better developed 
than is the science to elucidate and detect reproductive hazards. So the 
situation t hat both Peter and I are in from different ends of the spectrum 



(ina(id1b*e) myself as a a laboratory researcher, is that we are faced with 
what we consider to be an overwhelming human health issue, and without 
having our tools as sharp as we'd like. ' J" 

. So at this point, I think the issue is one of trying to develop more 
sensitive test methods to accurately identify , those compounds that can 
cause the problem, and then ,to actually' apply these methods to the human - 
population. Now^ as far as reproducttve effects are concerned, I m going 
to limit comments essentially to laboratory animal studies to the field 
of study of reproductive effects. And I'm sure other speakers will get 
more into tli^ social-political aspects of those issues. ^ 

Now, in the field of study that is most commonly applied to analysis 
of reproductive effects is teratology. And that's the study of birth 
defeats. The term is djerivecT from the Greek, which means monster. J^nd 
this field of study really began in the early '-eOs to handle the terrible 
tragedies ^that^pP involved ivith Thalidomide. And it was at that time 
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people star^Brdevel oping animal models, trying to mimic human disease 
stajres, human malformation syndromes. * 

So this whole fi^eld of study was. one in which the actual mechanisms of 
occurrence Of birth defects were studied, the initial advance, the progress 
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of the disease, and the incidence of children at birth that had birthl 
. . ^ . ^ ' • f ' 

defects. So this is.how tlTis fJeld of study began, and we wanted to bring 

that point up because I feel that the occupationaV"'and environmental 

• < ^> » 

situation is one which is considerably more complex than simply' elucidating 

"1 - - ' 

birth defects. 

* , , ** ' 

I_knowJ)othJPeter and I hjye^ te^^ in the last several years, fn 



trying to educate researchers in government agencies in the understanding 
that birth ^defects is only one of a larger-spectrum pf possible reproduc- 



tive effects you 'Can see in the human popylation. In 'fac|^ in the human 
' population, adult infertility is probably considerably a more importarft 
endpoint than these birth defects. ^ Birth defects are an important measure 
and. the efforts to meaure them should certainly continue. But I think 'we 
may end up finding that within an occupational environmental exposure 
situation, that adult' infertility measured as a low sperm.count in men or^ 
abnormally* shaped sperm in^lflen, or measured a-s amenorrhea in women or early 
onset of menopause in women, is a very, very important influence. * 

Additionally, of course, there jl^s the probletpr^j^'th effects on pregnant 
. women who are exposed in the workplace. And the most likely outcome of 
exposure of a human woman who's pregnant is ^n early miscarriage. In ^ ^ 
humans, embryonic insult ijiost coftimpnl^j results in'early miscarriage.. It 

does not most commonly result in a birth defect^j^^J^^^^ou^jv^^ insult a 

* — ' \ 

population of 100 embryos a rule of thumb, thes'e figures arefc t 

accurate, I .make them up you rfiight expect 75 of those embryos to^ 

•And then you mi^ht^expect another ten oflihe embryos 

might expect five percent of the embryos to be born with^defects, anxi then 

% ■ * / * ^ 
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* the Training percentage should have some- kind of a childhood disease. ^ . 

So if ^e insuU'the human embryo,, the most likely outcolne is a.rrtis- ' 
carriage. And so* that the science that wfeV^e i,nvo1yed in trying to develop^ . ^ ^ 

^ right now -is to be ab1| to elucidate the^miscarriages that? occ^r i^aturally 

»* ' ' / 

and' spontaneously ?lue to some inborn*feecH)ack .from t+je^ individual/ who 

knows* And that^s where the development stage^is weVe working in right 

now. , . ^ ' 

And it*s clear to both of us that a good many ca*§es of miscarriage, a 

has'been pointed out in one case- (inaudible). results .from occupational 

- ^ . ^^'^ / '\ , 

(inSu'dible). Now, before I go on too .long here, I want to s'ay that 

^ ' ^ \ - 

reproduction, I think, societal ly, is considered to be a female c^oncern. 

Women are the ones, who get preg/iant, women carry th"? fetus and they're the 

ones who nurture the child in jthe^first few years. • 

Well,'*^! thinl^.recfently people ar^ beginning to see that ,women aren't 

the only ones who are Aibject to reproductive hazard. In fact, there is a 

great deal of" concern >at the present time over male reproductive effects. A 

lot of adverse from what I can-see --^ social and political policy has 

resulted^rom the inorcfin^^e concern with the woman alone. 

^ 

For^example, in the c^se of carbon disulfide, a very tcrxic solvent 
used ini,the textile indifstry, jn some industries, women are prohibited from 
exposure to carbon disulfide. They are either not hired or they'i^e laid 
off. Because there are reports nn literature showing that' women exposed to 
the littlest three to nine parts per million haye a lot of mis- 
carriages and reproductive problems. • ; ♦ 
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Now,, therfe are also studies on male reproductive effect of carbon 
disulfide* They are usually at much higher exposure levels. So when the 
issue comes up, should women\e allowed to be exposedj^ carbon ;di^S'Ul fide, 
eve^ne points to the literature and jays, weM,^the current Rgesfent^' 
standard is 25 per million; and we^know that you see effects in women ^as 
low as three parts per million, so therefof^we will jiot parrnit expo54ii;e. 

" "il^ell,' i'h~fact~ c'ompar'j[b1e'"rt^ 'done on the male._^ 

The^lowest ex^osi/re level that's been studied for male reproducti vec^effects 
rs 40 parts per million. So weVe faced with an imbalance in information 
which I think js adversely influencing the social-political situation. So 
there are many people ^who feel that there needs to be a real catchup on the 
information of potential adverse male reproductive effects. So there's 
this very intense epidemiologic as well as laborator^y level research being 
conducted on this issue. - ^ ^ 

So I know the fpl lowing -^speakers want to take this^gp in morejdetail. 
So wUh that, I.'lM^ve off, and I'll be glad to take any questions. 

DR. INFANTE:. ^Okay, thank you very much; Dr. Manson. The next* speaker 
aow-win be Dr. Robert Seal a, th6 directpr oT toxicology, corporate medical 
department at ^xxon. Doclof?. 

■ . DR. SCAL-A: Thank you. f will b^ very brief. I'm going to try to 
outline^some general considerations which o^ organization, might havej'n 
mind in quic(ing a program for the evaluation of reproductive risks*.' * _ 
' ' ril be speaking fr^m the.p'eflpectrve of one who has day-to-day 
'responsibility for 'product safety evaluation. 'The first major conjsick^^a- 
tion%e must rec^ognize that chemical and physical 'agents carf .produce 



reprQductive effects in flicftes^^and females. It's been said already by the 
first *t{/o, speakers, and w§ want to reaffirm that. 

* These effects, d'over a .spectruft of responses, infertility^ miscarriage, 
embryo toxicity, birth d^^fects, gfenetic changes, delayed onset phenomenon - 
the child is three years old before^you realize something is wrong. 
ResotiVces exist to evaluate |/|^animal systems the potential for such 
effects. It s a n^^science, as po^lnted out by the previous speaker^-rTs / 
in some peoples' .miijids a bucket aad shovel science. We aren't -very precise 
yet. We're still learning, how\to 6q these kinds of expe'ri^ttts. ; 

The number and the quali*ty Vf the respurceS vajries, the number of 
genters in th? United State^ where you^can reSfeive proper training in doing 
this kind of work is* varied. When we set Ibout — and- in a few moments ^ 
I.'ll tell you about SQ^pe of our own 'experience;?^ butswhen we j^t^out.to do 
a specific .experiment we •cpuld find pnly one labbra^tory that we- had- 
contract thaV had ever done .that specific experiment before, of which 
we were awar^e. . • ; * ' ^ ^ . 

\ The next point under ^this repognitton ^ase is' that exposure of th^ 
'Yetus to us is'of special concern. Fifst of all, a fetus/may be 
suspecjtible to external agents at dos^ balow those which ^ay *af feet the 
adult. .Secondly^ the period^of greatest vulnerability of the fetus. may 
\^ry well be during the earliest developmental stage', before the fenfale is 
even aware that-'sheis pregnant. . - ^ 

^ '\ So we'r'fe booking at^ three populations we want to protect, the mSle, 
^her female and the fetus. But we Ve particularly concerned about the fetu's 
l)eca^ie that's a little bit more difficult to get at, the ^suscept:4*ili ties ; 



■ , ■ V . ^ 

*are less we^ 1 understood^ by c(ur' lights. ' ^ 

the next thing we must ^jj^wledge is that industry has an obligation 
to concern itself with these issues, upfront. We have an obligation to be 

"^concerned about. those things, and we recognize it and accept it. % also 

/ecognize that, scientific uncertainties exist. The isues and the science 
are stlll'^evolving,' and no one will define in a precise* manner exactly what 
one' must do and stfll be- able to get away with it. Secretary MarshaJl said 
this rnorning in another context, we don't have all the answers yet, that's 
why we need dialogue. We feel very much the same way about this field. 
There are no' concrete protocols. There are no concrete experiments , 

.which are generally a'ccepted. There are n^-- eve^p the criteria .for inter- 
preting the data data evaluation is very much a difficult problem. What 
weight to give wha^t specific responses. Again, confining my comments 
strictly, to anynal experimentation. 

•We must recognize that in the workplace, as well as in the general 
environment,^ the goal must be to avoid unacceptable levels of risk. And 
these " the'-definition of acceptable levels of risk is a public policy "^ 
issue to which the scientist contributes but brings no special gifts. .We 
scientific ^people- provide the data, but the definition of ^icceptable ^evel 
of risk i^ something which is, as was said in another context, too^ 
' import£fnt to leave-juSt to the scientists alone. 

Now^ what are' some of the steps which a r^ponsible company might take 
to discharge these responsibilities? First of *a\l, to identify and .control 
rislcs, -that^-lsi^by reviewing its operations, the Associated biological, 
chemical and physic^ exposures in light of the 'best available data to 
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identify potential risks. Second, to inffim employees of potential hazards 
and to educate them in the use of personal protectiive devices, safe work 
practices and accompanied hy appropriate engineering controT?HxD minimize 

risk. ' ' 

\ 

^^'^ Third, to specify- precaution^ in the handling, use, transport and 
disposal of jthese agfents*. The next step which a responsible compaiiy might 
want'to take fs'^td seeR new knowledge in the, field, and to communicate this 
new knowledge to employees, customers, and the scientific cpmmunity, 

. government agencies and the public. The seeking out of r.ew knowledge means 

you simpl;^ don 't sit there- and wring your hands and say well, we just dor)'t 

"> • 

know. You go out and aggressively find out. ^ 

*The next thing^'that /a 'responsible company might war^t to do is 
cooperate wfth the appropriate agencies in the developmeW and implementa- 
tion of. standards. And where no standards exist, promulgate internal 
standaVds based on the best available science. I strongly subscrtbe to * 
^lihVt^as been, said in^a^few places here but not by everyone, that is, the 
ad^efrsarial approach gets you nowhere. SclentlficaJ ly , I find it a .losing 
proposition.' I personally, as a. working scientist, do far betiter when I 
cjin commOnicate as a coTl^ague with my opposite number in goverfnment or «4n 



academia,- ahB ^Dt by table-pounding or any of the other things which in my 
mind' characterize j:he adversarial process. 

If fWrlsk is ncv| controMed, with all* thJTs been done', if the risk 
-is not control lablevyqu'Ve-' ready to take the appropriate action. What's 
tbe appropriate actionK Stop making th^stuff. ,sW selling the Stuff.^ 
.Recognize that all is not yet knc^,*6e"Wepafed to take steps in the-li.ght 



of new knowledge. 

Let me conclude briefly with a case history. Several years' ago we . 
began doing experimental' studies in animals to evaluate the reproductive^ 
risks associated with materials of importance to us. These^studies- 



jnvolved botn the male -and the females, and included attempts to determine 
•"^ effects on fetu^^. , ^ - - . 

When we began'to generate some -of tfy^^e"data,' manasfement 's first 
question was, my God, do we have a problem? Are there problems in our 
operation? We couldn't answer that question because we didn't know, 
r^l ly, as toxicologists, ^11 the things that our people were exposed to. 
I had no master^list of every chemical that's used in oi/c organization. 

So >/e decided to go about the problem in the other direction. We sat 
down with a NIOSH subfile that was, a computer^ printout from the registry of 
the toxic effects of chemical sub^tance^ /Vnd tNat suif iTe^was keyed to 
tjBratogerfic effects. 'And as one, major c.ategory of reproductive ris^, there 
are some 15 we>l, we ended up with m^e than 1,700 compoul;^ because we^- 



got some later tapes. . ' ^ C 



We then took that list and sent it to our medidal departments wctrld- 
wide» The industrial hygienfsts, these are men in the plants who'have 
who -probably have best idea of what workers may actually .be exposed to. 
Andlwe ditl a ro^tefi trick. We ient themM,700 compoum^s andj said make a 
maA^against any one^'of these that's \ised in ypur^plant. So we\ame back 
''with .some 50 hit?. That is, of. the 1,700 compounds oh that list, 50 or 55 
of them we were'using, or"* ha d"* potential use ,of, in pur operations.* 

, Then^ because, as someorle else said today, to be a good reporter one 

* s . ' - ' , 
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must be very%uspicious and not take anybody's word for anything, you'-ll 

forgive me if I say I did not" take NIOSH's word for it. So v^e went back • 

*nd "examined the literature which NIOSH c^ed to qualify a particular - 

material for inclusion on^the list. And i/e found that even NIOSH can make 

flii Stakes, and they identified i^aterials as teratogenic agents for^ which ^ 

/Here was no animal c|ata' By animal data, we said published in the , . 

readily^vailble English language literature J n>11e^ last 20 years. When 

that failed, we went to any language, anytime/ 

We've had a continuing dialogue withtllOSH, by trying to get some of 

these uncertainties shaken out." 7\nd we've come down to a list of 27 

compounds which W then sat down with our me^icaf people, prioritized them, 

and we>e going through each of these 27 from the point of view of what is 

the quality of the data which is available on each ofHhese materials. 

\ ^ ^ ^ . 

Particularly whcft are the dose-response relationships relative to' any 

occupational ^exposure 1imi-t which may exist. 

If there is an occupational exposure, 1 imit,* and it looks like th? 

effect level in an animal system is. sufficienfly above an occupational 

exposure limit', then that for the present is..not a priority issue for us. 

Tbe occupational -exposures-limit, the Tw, will provide the kind of 

protection we need. If there is no^cupational eXfidsure .limit , though 

weWe been working Wtth an 4nternal standard, (inaudible): 

' You can see that when you come up with a^series of hits, one ends up 

with a great branching structure of decisions ta be made, where there are 

materials — ^/eVe just at that point now in our evaluation, where there 

are materials, for which there are rfo good data, and yet we, believe we "may 

■ . ■ ■ • . ; ' ■ 
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have an exposure in our operations, these obviously become priorUy 
candidates for actual experimental work. 



And finally, where there is no data or no information of/anyk.sort , we 
have to make measurements in our plants to see if anybody is evenfexposed 
to these materials. And if there is no exposure to them, then they^wfafl 
lower on the priority list. 

That's sort of where we stand -actually as of t o'day , Veport ing out the 
first tive compounds in this group or abq^^t 2^, this week* 

DR: INFANTE: Okay, thank you very .much Dr. Scala.^ Would those of 
^ou standing in the back like to come up here and sit down, because we're - 
going to be goif^g for another hour yet. (Recording interrupted.) 

MS. SEMINARIO: Both Peter and Jeanne have given somewhat of an 
overview, a quick overview, of the science o^ reproduction and reproductive 
health, going over the methods that have been used for detecting areas,* 

reproductive effects and a general summary of some of the results, s.howing 

• ' N ' 

that in fact there are reproductive health problems, which can result from 

exposure to ocQupatiqnal agents. " ' 

i 

Before I begin^my comments, which are in a little different vein, I 
would like, to again stress the point that's- beenVncide by the first three 
speakers. And that ig there are essentially two ihiogs ,that we sho.uld take^ 
,away from 'the discussion toda^^ with regard to. reproductive health problems ^ 
associated with occupational exposure. 

Number one is 'that the information that we have on hand, and that is, 
the data base, the science ^hind reproductive health hazards, is very ./ 
limited. \The number of substances whith have been evaluaVficUare^very- 
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small, and that the test methods that ^^e have at the present time are 
somewhat crude. , . ' ^ 

Nonetheless, point numbec two, however, under developed test methods . 
are, the information that we do have at hand makes it. very, very clear that 
when weVe talking about reproductive health, we are talking about, in 
fact, problems that^are faced by both men, and women workers'. 

Now, keeping these two points in mind, I^d like to move on and look at 

.a^nother area in this whole problem, and that has to do with the political, 
the legal and the regulatory issues related to reproductive health. In 
particu-lap, I'd like to focus^ the actions'-- the responses that I've 
seen and many other lab^r people. and the general publid has s'geji, responses 
of^major corporations in t'his^pountry to_ informatiiJn regarding reproductive 

"health problems. ,4' , 

As Peter and Jeanne haVe both discussed in a limited fashion, [in the 
last two years, three to fijre years, we h'ave seen corporations responding 
to data showing reproductive health problems, wi^h the implementation of 
exclusionary .employm^t policies. In my viev/, and in the view of tnar^ 
other labor representatives, these policie?^ve been both selective and 
arbitrai^, selective because only one sex, women, have been targeted, and / 
arbitrary because.the policierlhave fofcused only the potentiaTadverse 
effects. to the fetus, and really don't consider. the other possible adverse 

. effects on men or women, repi^uctive -health functions (Jf men and women. 
We've scren policies implemented or proposed to be implemented by a 
number of corporati.ont^., .as I've sa-id. -These include American Cya-namid, ( 
Monsanto, Alii ek^hemical , Olin, 6M, fIL Industries', ASARCO and others.. 



These policies have been implemented wifh regard to exposure £o lead, 
fluorides, vinyl chloride, acrylomide, methyl, mercury^ radiation and 
others." ' 

?asitally; the'si'^licies prohibit women of childbearing pot^iaT 
from workihg in jobs where there is exposure to these substances I 
mentioned above and others, ,with the .understanding or the'claim, the 
concern raised, that these substances pose a potential health problem to 
the unborn child or the fetus. • . * • 

In these particulaV cases where these policies are proposed or 
implemented by the companies, women working in these particular" jobs where 
there is exposure tcf these substances, ffhd themselves in k very difficult 
position. Essentially, they a^e forced to either have themselves 
Sterilized SO they -are no longer of ch-ildbearing potehtiiil, or they are 
forced to- Tose their jobs or transfer to other jobs within the plant which 
-are often lower- paying. 

Again, we've seen this particular decision faced by a number in a 
jnumber of different ]{/orkplaces by a m^^r women. We've see it at the 
Bunker Hil] smelter in Kel'j^ogg, Idaho, wher^-a number of women to kee0 
their jobs had^ themselves sterilized. 

'|/e saw n't in a veli^. graphic way, in a very publicized/wa^, in American 
Cyanamid plant in Willow Island, West Vfr^inia, where five women, wor^king- in 
that plant had-themsel ves steriTized'^n order 'to keep their jpbs. We have 
seen ,it in {^li'Ots where women ar^ employed, in ,the Allied^ Chemical 
Corporation. 

• Tve heard 'of numerous cases where^women walk ^nto^ plant and find 
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- a notice pinned on the buni^in board, where the management -- the company 

' medical department is reporting that they'^have on t^e basis of. available 

scientific evidence, determioed .that the substances that they're exposed to 

in their particular job pose a health risk to —a potential health risk to 

the unborn chifB, and for that woman to continue working in that partjculai^ftv 

job may, in fact, pose some kind of a risk to her unborn ofiildren. ^ . 

Many of these people- $re working mothers, supportinglsojely a. family 

or adding income to a' family. They're ofteVwcrfking in areas where there 

is no other real gainful employment, that is that their employe/-, such^as ^ 

in Kellogg', Idaho or Willow Island, West Virginia, represents the major 
■i. \ ■ 

employer in^the.area. That woman has got basically a fairly good<^aying 
. 'job working in that industry, and again, is Vorced-with that de'c.ision: 

Should she have herself sterilized'or lose her- job or take 'a lower-paying ; 
j.ob? The unions that have been faced with these particular problems, 
^ecause in many cases ^t's been our membership that have been the ones on 
the line. .Never have unions been involved — Ifte Oil, Chemical and Atomic 
V Workers; Steelworkers ; the International Chemical Workers Union, United . 
Rubberworkers ; and the UAW. ^ • ' . 

• "All of these 'unions have taken the position that these exclusionary 
prac^Jices ar6 an^aWeptable method for protecting th^ health and safety 
of these" workers. ix\^ that 'in many Cases, and in most case?, jt is really 
nothing more than sex discrimination. We fee') thSt these actions are / 
essentially contara.ry to the mandate of the Health and Safety Act, which 
basically states that the workplace h« got t'o be made^safe for'all working 
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men and women, and that none of 'these workers shall have to suffeV any loss 
of functional capacity or suffer materi-al impairment from working in that J 
particular job. ^ ^ . \ p 

AncJ I woulqi submit- that because of hazards faced on the job in) losin^g 
one^s reprjoductiVe function, is som'ethirtg that iSi in fact, covered; by the ' 
Occupational' Safety and Health' Act. Moving t;o another area an^to arR 



law, we think that these kjnd of policies are assent iaUy contrJty to Titll 
vil in the CiviT Rights Aclf^ which prohibits sex d/scrimination. 

And W?ndy Williams, the last speaker on our panel will speak to th&s^'^ 
issues in a lit^e greater detail: ..Largely, I think that the sex discrimi- 
nation comes from the fact that, again, many of. these cases, in fmplement- 
ing tjiese policies, that employers and corporat;ions have fal^led to consider 



the tfazard^s to m^le reproduction. Andtthey are essentially treating v^fien 
differently than they are treating men in this particular situation. • 

We h^ve evi'dence on' lead showing reproduct^e effects on the. male, we 
haye evidence oirvinyl chloride showing increased risk of spontaneous . ^ 
abortion an^on^women, the wives of male VC production workers. /There is* 
evidence around on the' reproductive effects -to the men for th'os^ chemicajs 
for which wooierr'and .not me^ are being excluded. ^ ' - < 

One of ^the rea^ns tlwt y/e are suspicious of some of the motives and 
motrvations that are raised by the industry people with regard to these 



.pfjlicies, claimfr^g th.at they are |essential\y protective policies, is the 
arbitrariness wifh which we have seen these policies implemented. WeWe • 
only seen the policies implemented in nontraditional jobs. We have yet to 
isee 'the kind^qff exclusionary policies practiced where* the majority of the 
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work force is women, where women are exposed to. reproductive health 
hazards! ' 

Jf you look at operating room^personnel., where we know that an&sthetic ^ 
gases pose a- reproductive health problem to both men arid women in those 
jobs, there has^^en no attempt to remove nurse anesthetists, women,- form 
these particular jobs. So we really haven't seen policies implemented 
where there will be a severe economic impact on the industry for doing so. 
And I've got a couple of example^nd case studies that I would lik^ to 
sKare witti you, that I think real ly^represent and show this arbitrary 
nature. * ' * . * 

In a particular Monsanto plant, they produce a -- it's a. chlord 
alkaline plant, and there's exposure to methyl mercury there. Based on the 
available data showing that there^'s i teratagenic effect, the company * 
decided ts prohibit -women from these* particular jobs, working in the chloro 
alkaline plant*. There wer,en.'t many women invii>^. There were a couple 
of maintenance workers and there were ax^ouple of product ion^orkers. ' ; 

' In that same plant, the- company manufactures penta-chtorophenol and 
ortho-chlorophanol , and for any, of'you who are familiar W!h the Situation 
with dioxin,' this kind of exposure to dioxi^n- in this plant ' s|oi3jld 
immediately i^iise a red flag that that, too,, wQuld pose a repro'ductiv^' 
risk. We've seen in the ca'se of widespread dioxin exposure in Seba'go, where 
there was an ^explosion in plant there, with widespread occupational 
commu*oity exposure to dioxin. . - . . ' 

We, know that that is a documented ret)roducti ve health hazard.* There 
are many women who are employed in those jobs in that pTant, producing 



penta-chlorophenoV/exposed to clioxin., Thirf\LQmE**^y^^ refused to admit 
that the dioxin poses a reproductive risk, and has not impleiTiented an 
exclusionary policy or those practices in that particular operation of the 
plant, ^However, they are ke'eping women out of Iphe methyl mercury 
operations in the chloro alkalide plant,^ where there is exposure to methyl 
mercury, but where very few women are Involved, 

.We have seen again an arbitrary policy implemented. and then reversed 
with' the Allied Chemical Corporation. Women who are involved in a job 
which was packaging refrigerants, a fluofocarbonsubstance, for basically 
the repair of refrigeration units.^ There were five women who wigre employed 
in, those jobs, those five were basically faced with the choice of removal 
or sterilization. Two women choie to have themselves sterilized. 

Well, on the basis of somei additional data, tj^Tt came to light later'' 
on duj^ing the year, the company said, wait a minute, we've really changed 
our minds, this' does not represent the hazard to these women, and therefore 
the women can* go back, to those particular jobs. Well, again, two of these 
wom&n had gone out' ^na had themselves sterilized to keep their jobs. 

. In the .interim,: between the implementation of that' initial policy and 
the women "having themselves -sterilS'zed, and the reversal of '^that decision 
and that policy, the union; involved here, the International Chemical 
Workers l5nion, had gone, and filed charged with the EEOC, they had filed.* 
charg^' with the Office of Federal Contracts^Complianc^ they had calle'd.in 
OSHA, and basically were putting the company to task for ,imp.l;en(enting'thj5. 
policy. The company deci-ded -tTiat^t was really too much of a hassle to 
implement this policy and continue in this fashion; and so overturned the 
dec-ision. ' » ' « - 
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BuJ: as I said. In the interim, these women were f^ced with the 
problems and the feat of^ actually Jl^aving themselves sterilized. And we 
have sfeen again this flip^-flop in a number of other situations the 
policy implemented, woraer? sterilized, and then company saying, there is no 
hazard there. 

I just want to take a couple more minutes here, since everyone else 
has been so good abou£/^keeping their time short, just to state what the, 
\ union's position is on this particular matter. In a number of these com- 
panies, we have tr^^d to negotiate policies which would cover this 
Ijarticular situation and cover the reproductive, health problems faced on 
the job. 

One, we^ave called for employers to shoW in the first instance that ^ 

they ar§ in compliance witfi all federal health and safety -laws^ that' being 

he specific OSHA standard and the general duty requirement to provide a ' 

^ , " j • ft ^ 

safe ffnd healthful place of. work. " We feel ifs really ridrQiTl^s for an 

employer \o try to implement an exclusionary pbTicy when that employer j'-s 

not even meeting the basic requirement of the' law slet forth in occupation^] 

health *$tandardsV » ' >J .~ ' * ' * \' - 

We'thirik tTiat 'emp'Joyers ^hGul<i be rfeq^u^redV to\thow that he or^-^she ha 
reputable sci^entifj^G e,vidj?nce Ve^ar:dinV\t"he>ffects on both sexes'. 'iJe 
. think tbat tha" employer shoul^e- able 'tQ.-sbow that the toxic, substance 
■*poses ^ ha;jard that is 'si gnifi cant ty .greater folaf^t he s'feX' affected .a'nd'tKe , 
sex they're trying to exclude by the policy., a/id .rf "that doe^.^65e( a^) 
greater hazard 'to the fetus^.. . ^ - > > , ^ ° ' 

* If a policy is to be tmpl emSnted , that group shaJl be^i^'s-narj'oWly' ' 



tailored as 'possible to the ■-- given the type of hazard that is posed. •- 
That employer sbould be able to prove and shpfild prpve that there is no,, 
alternative feasible alternative means of protecting the exclij'ctecl. group. ^ 
by remoy.eJl of the chemical at hand, substitution with a safer chemical, the-, 
implementation of engineering contrxrls, ) . " ' , 

In those^ cases where thatt emplcQ^er can go through all those step's and 
prove that he or she has In fact couiplieA and met thtfse obligations, where 
one sex must be removed, be it men or womeh., w^ believe' very^trongly that 
that person should be' tr^nsferr^ to another job with'' no loss of earnings, ^ 

\ ' ' ' " " 

seniority or other benefits, and thet it should not^ be the individual' ' 
worker who should beMie^iine^ who is made'' tps^uffer and, to pay for 'basic.al ly 
a problem^with a chemical and nbt with a'worker. T , 

^One laCT comment %here^ and' then Til let;, We^ndy -get .up here' anV open* ' 
up for questions.^ H^'have been tryihg ib do some* work,, again, |hroi/g}i the \ 

.unions With i,h^viiiual d'omparl.ies) we^.hava al^o ^-^ <he unionjs, a nurnber of 
publ ip- ui'teresti^d^w* groups, w6mejn's^ 'groups, envirafiMept^5il ^roups^ ftave t 
formed, cT co^kipn'Xo\^s^ai:^^^ the rejj^roductive h^a*^h problems. 

'of the job and tOvda^ polHrlcal and^^du'cational wark*, around these issues, 
' A cb^alition hasMj^e^^rm^dt-i^s called the'coal ition for the repro-^ , 
duQtive rights 6f*^orkers.j I have left the statemeni of piirgose of the * " 
coalitiah^on tW^ back table* with' the names of indtvicluels who you can 

'contact for mbre information about that..co^Utioa. We fiave been trying to.' 

i ' ■ . ' , ' ■ . v'?i*° , 

work wijth the, government td get the- government to move to implement a • ' 

, . ' ! 
.uniform federal policy#whiqh we would hope wou-Td adopt much" of the poTicy 

that we ar0 -tryihg>^roihegotiate ;on an'individual basics with companies. 



; We're getting <i mixed response right now* The most recent response 

.from'EEtIC i,s thafthe problem i^rl'1^ big enoilgh for reaVly jumping^ the gun 
' . ^ ' ^ V. . ^ ' ^ . ' . ' 

and may b^ we should wait a little while.- Well, I thinf; we've Veally got a 

chance to nip this one in t)re bud, and rather than see this kind of-policy* 

implemented on'a broad scale, -that we should deal \4ith it as tt coneS up 

a^nd as at the .inception Stages.. * , - , ' * ^ • . 



And so wtiile we are getting this>response 'from the governmept 

♦ 

"•let's wait" we're getfing a very, very different reading from our 
membership. , I was at -a meeting last week of the "St^elworkers," of women in 
the industrial setting workshop. Two hundred people in the audi^c,e, I . 
would say o90 ^percent of those peopTe^were men. And contrary t-a the claims 
right novv of poss.ibly the EEOC that reproductive health isn't a big issue, 
and sex" discrimination isn?t a big issue, that was on ever/ individu^Ts 
mind in that ro.om, men and women alike. " 

And /h^ men th^t were there were very, very, concerned* about the wome^n 
being removed from -jobs. >^ They v/eN ee|u^,lly, if not mo^re, concerned about 
having td stay in those jobs* themselves, and were raising all the issues^ 
that .have been raised here today?^ , ' t . 

So I would'subrait that rather than saying it's a problem that really 
•isn't a big problem, that the kind of feeling that I'm getting from our'. , 
membership is the contrary. And if you listen to the people aj: lunch to- . 
ddy, my sense is that those are 'the people that really know where it% at. 
And if you^do listen to the pefiple that work in the plants, .they would tell 
you, and' I would ^believe them, that reproductive health is a very major 
prpblert^^ and if v<e don't addressSt now, it's going to get much worse. 
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• Thfank you/ ^ ' , ^ ' 

(Appl^usfe) ■ ' 

DR. INFANtE: Thank you very, much, Peggy. The last speaker on our 
cvmj/ g\ ugll fjm?e fg/liams, assUtant^ professor of law.at Georgetown 
rniversity.' , 

( MS. 'WILLIAM^: In- the interest pf full disclosure, I should say I'm 
also a member of CRROW,| the Coalition of .the Reproductive. Rights of 
Workers, tx) which P^y Semin^r.io referred. 

I was struck,\as Dr. ^ala was speaking, with the description of the 
kind' of effort that his company is undertaking. Becausp what he said, and 
maybe I misuriderstood him, was that they had gone down a list of 
teratogens, that is to say, substances that can affect fetuses directly, iri 
. order to determine some kind of company pollrcy, which as yet, I. take it is 
^ not specified. Anc^the reason I was strudk by that is because that's 
exactly the'kind of probjem that gives. rise to the kinH^'of exclusion that 

Peggy Seminario was talking about. / i 

\ . { 

The reason for that is very simple. As Peter Infante suggested, and 

as 'Dr. Manson suggested, very ^of ten the substances that^affect fetuses have 
, other effects as well. And Tm not just talking about cancer, I'm not just 
talking about ,othe^ general systemic "health effects, Tm talking* about re- 
-productive effects,' including genetic effects. ^ 

Now, I remember an example, one company th^t excluded ivonfen from the 
workplace on the ground that the substancps to whiclj they were exposed' had 
ajgenetic effect. And it was that same kind' of flasfting light in my head. 
You know, genetic effects appear to bot^^^men and women. And genetic 
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effects are what go into the. gene pool, presumably, and get perpetuated- 
from here on out.V ' • ^ ^ 

Genetic effects,' more than purely teratogenic effects, are the effects 
with which we need to be most deeply concerned if weVe concerned about 

"i^uture generations. I didn't he^r maybe it was that my inabili.ty to con- 
centrate I didn't hear Dr. Sfala say that his company was looking at 
mutagens, the very things th'at affect both men a<id women. \^ 

^ And I think the other th^ng which you may have picked up from Peter 
Infante is that manys many substances which are teratogens, that is to say, 
affect the fetus through the woman, are also mutagens, ancj c-an affect' the 

fetus through both the man and the woman worker; All right, so suffice it 

-» . . tt 

to say that most .substancfes don't seem to discriminate between men and 

" ' /' ' ' 

women. The problem Is that many cooipanies do. 



' The history is a very old one. Clear back in 1908 the United Spates 
Supreme Court decided' a^'case called Muller v. Oregon, which, upheld the. pro- * 

tective laws for women. It upheld t(iem on the basis of their inferiority 

• ^ - ' < 

, in a number of respects, iQcluding-their inability^ to stand on their feet ^ 

for a long time. But the central idea conveyed by that opinion was that 

/the state had an interest in the well-being of future generations, and that 

interest in the well-being of future generations can be a justification for 

treating women differently 'than men. Since 1908, that .concept doesn't seem 

tO'haVe really changed much. Since women have the babies, women have got 

to be the problem. • ' ^ ^ 

. And the solution to the problems of workplace exposure to reproduc- 

t'ive/hadard is to get rid- of women, rather than to get rid of the problem 
. . f . 
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which might affect hoph genders. What I want to talk about briefly here is 
the law. How does the Taw enter into this problem that's been described 
today? . / 

Well, let me tay first that the agencies have been agog over this 
problem, awash, if you^will, in conflicts, concerns and worries. CSHA has 
been having problems for^the very. obvious reason that the informatipn 
available is not terribly good. And when it is available, it tends to be' 
■available on, for example, teratogenic-effects , effects that solely affect 
the fetus through women, and not on the effects on males, which can turn 
out to be substantial . » i 

• • „ - 

So it's a scientific problem there, again, I think, stemming back to 
the old problem that since women have the babies, they're the ones who 
seem-to get studied. OSHA nonetheless has taken an important first step^, I 
think, in its enfordement of the law in trying to deal with the 'problem of 
reproductive health hazards to workers. That step appeared in -a. recent' 
standard 'issued by. OSHA, and I'm speaking now of the lead standard, under 
challenge in the D.C. Circuit at this very- moment* ^ ^ ' 

^ J In the lead standard, one of the t-hings, of many, 'that OSHA attempted 
to do was to address the problem of reproductive health in the following ^ 
way. They acknowledged, at .least for the- moment, that 'it wasn't feasiblfe 
to make the woVkplace reproductively safe. And for that reason created an 
alternative procedure irt order to insure that persons who want tq^parent 
and who are exposed to lead can try and reduce the hazard during that . ' 
period in which they are trying to become parents. . . ' ► 

The procedure is something called medical removal protection, Vnd' 
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meflical removal protection is a procedure whereby the man 6r woman is 
temporarily removed from the lead exposure job until the p^wieMing occurs 
or 1& months goes by, whichever happens first. 'An important adjunct to the 
medical. removal' protection is rate retention. That is to say, no 
dimunition in the pay that the worker Receives during that t^me. The 
reason that's important should be oby^ous, namely, that no worker in his or 
her right mind is going to want to suffer the risk of lower income, in 
or^&r to parent. That's kind of a pie in the sky problem, this maybe I 11 
be affected, maybe I won't. Whereas that people rely on. their daily, 
weekly, monthly income, 30 in order to make the program a success, some 
kind of wage protection is an essential componefit 

The court has not addressed the question, but it will very soon, 
whether OSHA has the power to do what it did with medical removal protec- 
tion and rate retention,* with regard to reproductive health hazards. 

All right, so that's OSHA^s first effort, and it remains to be seen 
whether it's going to be a successful one. What about the Equal Employ- 
ment Opportunity Commission and the Labor Department insofar as it has the 
responsibility for .enforcing the executive order, both the executive order 
and Title VII prohibiting, among other things, sex discrimination in. the 
workplace. • I ^ 

Well, OSHA has been making a good-faith attempt to *deal witH this 
problem. The EEOC and the Labor Department so far haven't come fort\i with 
> anything. I know that both ageneies are sitting'orfa growing number of 
^ charges of discrimination and % yet, neither has come forth with any" kiiid 
of poM.cy, let alone an ordinary comprehensive policy,' that' ^ in accord 
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with both equal employment ^incipals and takes in^o account OSHA health 
principles as well. 

So at this point, we cansay that the EEOC isn't doing anything. So 
far there have been no court cases', although the EEOC did file one that 
think n?ver got to trial a couple of years ago, and somebody went back to 
file one in Ohio. But- as yet, no court cases. So we have the agencies in 
charge of equal employment enforcement sitting on charges at the moment. 

What should they da? Well, I think I have the perfect solution to 
wh^t they should do, at least in terms of the general, framework for 
thinking about the problem. And maybe it wo'n't surprise you to know^that 
it's very much albng^the lines of what Peg Seminario has suggested, that 
the unions are irfterested in seeing. 

^ Title VII prohibits ^sex discrimination. In 1976, the Supreme- Court of 
the United states said when Ti*tle Vll-talks about sex.discrimination it 
doesn't mean discrimination. based on things like pregnancy,- reproductive 
capacity. That's unique to women and therefore the Act doesn't really have 
much to say about it. , • \ . 

Congress immediately started rattling its chains and saying that's not 
what we meant at^all, and gqt to work and passed an 'amendment to Title VII, 
' "in which what tfjey did was define sex discrimination fop the purpose *of 
Title VII, as including reproductive discrimination against womenl ' And on 
that ba§is„ it's fair to say today that there is in the law a reason to 
believe that what ma/iy companies are engaging in when they exclude women on ^ 
i the basis of reproductive capacity, they're engagirrg in illegal sex dis- 
crimination under Title VI I. * " ' • ■ 
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Now, one of the things that , the agencies h'ave been toying with is the 
notion- that .maybe there ougl^it to be a defense, ^becauae after all, we are ' 
concerned about future generatjqns, and women are the carriers, maybe some- 
who unlike in most situations whe|je we have -- on its/face„r- sex discrimi- 
natio-n, we ought to allow a defense here, , " , \ 

answer , to- that is, no *way should we allow employers under Title. VII 
to exclude women as a group from the workplace. There are two reasons for , 
that, first of all, I think^we make a mockery of Title VII when we allow 
thousands artd ^housands^ jobs to become unavailable to women based on* 
their reproductive capacity^ ^ ^ — ^ 

We're beginning more and more to understand* how many jobs we're 
talking about. We're talking about jobs in hospitals, we're talking about 
jobs in electrical plants, we're talki ng .about, exposure to radiation ^ 
atomic work— .we're* talkj ng -about airline fl ight attendants who ostensibly 
are more exposed to radiation and other hazards by being up An the air, and 
presumably women l^^ers who have to .fly around inT)lanes a lot, maybe, 
faTl into the category. ^ • . , 

Amd maybe OSHA inspectors that^are women that have t^^go in plants. 
And where does it ehd?.^ It isn't satisfactory ^ _under Title VII ^ojj'cy to 
permit elicclusioa to be allowed under Title VII. Nor is it appropriate as. a 
matter of OSHA policy. I take it that the idea behind OSHA is that the 
workplace ,be made sa^ for people, and not th^t people be eliminated so 
that the workplace won't have to deal with the^problem. • : - *^ ^' 

Giveo that basic assumption, what then, can ^he good-faith employer do 
in order to handle the problem or reproductive hazard? To me, the solution 
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to- the problem is suggested' by the O'SHA approach, namely, a neutral policy 

which concerns itself with the reproductive hazrads to both men and women," 
\- ' 

in an even-handed way. ' 

Now, it's standard title^II law to say to an employer" with a neutral 
poljcy he's not goi'ng to be in' violation of Title VII. I have to add two 
caveats to that , .however. One is'that it is also a standard Title VlTlaw 
to say tf\at an employer can't adopt an apparently neutral policy and, in the 
back of his or her mind be aimed at discriminating a^ain-st a group pro- 
tected by utle*VII. So to the extent that policy is a pretext for getting 
women out of the Workplace, it's not going to wash under the law. 

The second caveat is this: Any time there's a neutral rule which has 
'a disproportionate impact on a grou^ protected by Ti-tle VII, for exarrtple, 
women or men, then there might also be a Title VII violation. At least an 
employer is going to be called upon to make a certain showing in order to 
maintain that neutral rtfle. What is the showing? * 

. W^n, the showing is that there is no alternative-way with a lesser 
impact to carry out t^e employer interest in 1:his policy, in th|s case, * 
reproductive 'health. • Bravo to employers, who are concerned about reproduc- 
tive health. Good. But show. us that there's no way^ to go about carrying ^ 
out this 'policy that has a. lesser impact on, for example, women. Whst does 
that suggest? Well, Ihat-is something like MRP, medical removal protec- 
tion, which is going to wash a lot better under the'law than, -for example, 
excluding fertile men and womert from the job,, fqr example, or putting them 
on, lay-off or shuttling them off the jobs with lower pay. 




Well, the upshot pf all this is and the lesson, I hope, is that 
what an employer ought to be^ thinking about ana what unions ought to be. 

' ' s • ' ' ' y 

.urging ^$ the concept of a neutral approach to this prpblem. We don*t want 
anymore to live in a world in which women are- being -protected by being 
exc\u^Jed from jobs, and men are-not protected fr^ reproductive hazards by 
being, kept there, not informed, andlhothing being done about their<repro- 
<\_<luctive capclty. It's time to end the discrimination tfiat occurs against 



both men and women, and that is the policy whicfi some of us 6t least, and 

\ , ^ ' 

CRROW fn particular^ is\r^ing to get some' age nc^'es to adtipt. 

(Applause) ^ , ' " 

% * OR. INFANTE: * Tha,Tik you v$ry,much, WejxIyC We ^ill now take questions 
from the floor.^' " ^ * * 

^HSt l^ANDALL: Dr, Seal a, you Stated tliat the fetus was th? most 
sefistitive* Do we' really have' data showing that: the fetus is more 
sensitive than the sperin or^the egg? And I ask tfijs'-- is it eveVy^O 
days, I think , there's" a new supply of sperm an "then the sperm has-to go 
through reduction division, whereas a v/on)an Is born'^wlth all the eggs 
she.'ll ever have, but they, too-, have* to go through this process. 

N6w, do we really have any e>44ence >that 
*' • DR*. SCALA:^ I think I qual-ifred that by saying we think that'the ffetus 
may be the most suscjeptible.- And that s just^a general- impression, not 
backed-up. The field is 'really ver^ poorly studied.' 

I want^ .if I can take just ^a minute,' to expand a little bit, on this, I 
have to take small issue with ^ . , 

MS. RANDALL: Vk)u can take big issue. ' ^ ^ 
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DR. '^CALA:' No, no,, T take thi^ smalj issue, because Til define it^af^ 
kind of selective, lisleni ng. Tm concerned about mal^s, females arnd 
fetuses. The experimental work I do is concerned with mahes, ^females and 



fetjuses. * ^ \ 

The or\1y compilation of any magnitude of effects in this field happens 
to, be teratogens. That's why started. I d9n*t be-lieve that's the only 
problem. And when I mentioned that we cfo literature surveys,' I didrr't just 
look for teratogens. I'm looking for any effect on the reproductive 
Si^stem. • , f - ; 

" And finally, when I said we have an^occupational exposure limit, I 
didn't say we had to limit sub-^ for males and limit sub-B for females. We 
•have one value for males and females worldwide. So I just want, to get that 
smal 1 one in. • . 

I cannot ajiswer your question directly, I have no data. It's just my 
impression from^reading, the 1 i iei*dtuf€C» I wish Dr. Manson were here, 
because she might be better able -to a^^swer that question. - 

MS. RANDALL: , Because, really, i'f you'rtf concerned about" the fetus, 
you've got to be concerned about the egg and the sperm,^and union thereof. 

" DR. SCALAR Yes, we ''are very m'uqh concerned about those. Our studies 
that we're doing, now, the animal studies we do, are attempting to study the 
impact of chemicals ^on sperm maturation and reprSductive function, oocyte 
inaturatibn, the process of conception, implantation, gestatio^n, th&t is, 
the actual union of egg and sperm, the implantation into the uterus, 
however, it ,^e the analogous s1tuatiaA--tn. the animal species. Tte 
ability of the animal to carry that fetus to term,' we Jlfink, is one of the 
most crucial pointSi . ' ' 
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Peter mentioned that no, I guess Dr. Manson mentipned that that's 

the response in humans, is fetal wastage. They just Jose them. In 

animals, it's a different sort of thing. ^ - * (' 

MS.. RANDALL: They. reabsorK, don't they? The embryos reabsorb. 

" DR. SCALA: Yeah, the embryos* reabsorb, yeah. • 

MR. (UNIDENFI ED):,.. kat are teratogens?^ ^ ^ ' ' 

DR. SCAbA: ^Teratogens are compounds Which cause deformities," 

monsters, birth- defects. • The classic'is^- the \ 

\ MR. (UNIDENTIED): Thalidomide. . . . 

DR. SCALA: ---the Thalidomide, right. 

^^JdS. RANDALL: The other thing is, is there , really any scientific-" 

evidet)ce.that teratogenesis is exclusively associated with tl^e female 

reproductive process? .Why theoretically, why^uld t^at not be 

i' . . . . 

0 *' \ 

sperm-determined, instead of egg-determined? * ' . 

DR SCALA: Well, in^general, wtiat/they ^ttiink is tlappenlng is that. once 
the fetus has been formed, the 'chemical or some metabolic product is ^c,ting 
directly on the enzyme systems in the developing fetus, and^ijt is^ causing . 
the defect to^occur. That is, it'^s inhibiting something or speeding up 
something. It's somehow or other changing the ctock that runs the develop- 
ment of the fetus. , • " ' « 

That's not to say that there could not be an effect-;on the sperm which 
would damage the genes that that sperm is carrying, which would then result 
Jn a genetically altere^d fetus, whfch would be expressed as a deYormed ^ . 

4 

fetus. So, yoii see, you can have a terato,g£tiic response a? a^^^^jisequence ' 
of a' mutagenic agent in the m^le.^ • . * 
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So, yeah, it*s all part it supports.your premise that ybu" really 

' . • . ' ^ ^ ^ , 

have to protect 'workers, ^nce in a while it may be — I:M1 s.hut up.- 

^ , .DR INFANTE: Okay, I'd like to also respond to that quest ion^. and 

there are a lot of. you that have questions. We'll get to all of you.* We * 

^ have at least a half an hour left. 

But your question, is the fetus always more susceptible, •! don't think 

- • you can use the genereil 'rule of thumb to say the fetus always is more 

^susceptible. I think that it's very obvious t|:tat much more Work needs to 

be done in this area. " Transplacental toxicology is rather crude in ti^rms" 

^ of the toxicology that we know tn terms of caf^cinogenesfs. 

Now^ in terms of carcinogens; there are some cases where the fetus is^ 

•more susceptlble^tjian the adu.lt. There are som^ caSe^ wf]^re the aclult is 

more susceptible t'han the. fetus, as suggested from experimental studies. , 

* * So I think you have tp look at*<)ne agent ^at^a time and you can t-^be using 

> ' * . ' /* 

. 7a'[)y riile of ^hurab. 

And I think^probably, yinyl ihloride would serve' as a good example. 
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'where in fact there have been studjes for,^jrth defects in experimental 
animals, effectively three sp^cies,.^ whixh h*8ve been negative for birth . 
defects/^for embryo; lethal ity^ Jhere's only'one study, by Maftoni, 
Indicit-Ing transplacental Induction of tumbrs.from pregnant rats exposed to 
extremely high levels. However at much lower levels to adult animals you 
'have a much higher tumor •jncldence. ^ : ' 

And so I think It. depends on the type af carcindgen thafyou're ^ - 
' talking about, those carcinogens that are metabolism-dependent would be 

-\ . • - ■ " ■ • ' 

the ^tsk would Ije greater to the adult th&n to the „fetu&. So, now, If we 
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could Dr. ^shford, you had your ha^nd up. 

' DR. ASHFORd^ This audience may >e interested that there was a not 



very widely publicized conference in Boston in May An teratogens and' 
mutagens, in which some very good data has come outji And I was asked among 
others to prepare a paper. ' . • 

'And I made a ^startMng discovery to inyself-, when. I prepared the paper. ^ 
The discovery was the following, that \x\ fact. Dr. Scala, we do have --we* / 
do have a test for 'mutagens, althoygh" we' ve not -- it's tjeen in front of us^ 
and we ve not .recognized' it^r^*;-*^*^ . ^ 

\ 

OSHA has been consumed with, the carcinogenic effect of chemicals, and 
in the process, in the proposed generic standard, has indicated that the' • 
.Bruce Ames test, which is a mutagenicity test, might be used as one 
. criterion for carcinogenicity. And there's been howling and screaming 
about whether or not that's good extrapolation.- But rigKt in front af our 
eyes is the fact that people argue much less violent-^yT^are in much more 
agreement that mutation is likely to be transferable amonc| species and ^ 
bacterial systems to pther^jystems. Not completely valid^, but certainly 
much more likely tT) be cprrect as transferable Jihan, let's say, 
carcinogenic experience. ^ 

And here we have a test which will give u^ an indication of the 
mutagenic ^potential of chemicals. We know what those chemicals are, 
they've been tested as mutagens. *It's an easy test in apply^ It depends 
on how much relig^n you* ve got as to whether or not you want to base <^ 
policy on it. 

The Department of Labor has'^not yet taken an aggressive stand to 
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oper*ate and define what a mutagen is. Under the Resource Recovery and\,^ 

Conservatijon Act , EPA is supposed to define what are mutagens, teratogens 

and carcinogens. It has not done so. But we maybe^very, very cipse to 

defining for policy purposes w|iat a human mutagenic fisk ^s, and'then what 

- are we .going to do? . < 

DR. .INFANTE: O.kay, I agree with your position.. In fact> I think 

there has been a tremendous amount of emphasis on mutagenicity testes far 

predicting tarc'inogenesis , and not enough emphasis on mutagenicity tests 

for their indication of transmissible gene damage. And I think this is 

where we need to have the genetic toxicologists come forward and to see if 

they ^an come up with, say, a battery of mutagenicity tests which woulcj 

from which we could presume mutagenic risk, because I think to try to 

determine th^is on a population basis would be virtually impossible, or 

tremend.ously insensitive, to most situations. . , • 

/a 

Now, ye;5, sir. ' . 

*^ • y 

MR. (UNIDENTIFIED)': I!d like to make an observation, ask a question, . 
* • - 

and then make a statement. ^ . . ^ 

The observation Jieing^that in my experience and to my knowledge, there 
is no disharmony in nature, no^disharmony, that all nature is affected to 
one extent or another by things which' are destructive to one., And from 
that, I wonder, has is there anyone here who knows whether there has 
been c^ny ^Itudies done o.n- the Thalidomide effect on males? ^ 

We know what havoc it's wreaked on the female, and the offspring. 
Anybody know anythi-ng about Thalidomide with men? I just cannot presume 
that it wou-ldn't have some untoward effect. I just can't imagjne-that. 
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DR'. SCALA: Is your question, does Thalidomide produce an effect in 
sexual function or, reproductive function in males? ^ 

m. (UNIDENTIFIED): Some effect <:on the repoductive 

. DR, SCALA: not aware of any publiccition of literature. There's 

also no suggestion in literature that Thalidomide has any effect on 

repVoducti ve function in the female. What Thalidomide does is,^at a very 

♦ 

crucial window in the development of the fetus, it causes the failure of — 
at one point in time, failure of limbs to form. At a different point. in 
time, if the drug is given at a later point in the developmental cycle, it 
causes other kinds of deformities,. 

But Tm not aware -- which is not to say that it may not exist -- but 
I'm not aware in ihe literature of a publication which st^ipulates that 
Thalidomide affects male- reproductive performance or female reproductive 
performance. | It appears to be, at the doses that have been tested, 
affect ing. the fetus. ^ ' ■ • 

MR. (UNIDENTIFIED): Thank. you. My final comments are, this^ 
particular presentation whirfh you are chairing has really electrified pe 
today, because you startied out on a very scientific approach , to tfffs, and 
then you turn it over to Dr.. Manson, who is a very dynamic young person, 
and then I guess we went to Dr. Scala, who electrified. me by admitting that 
management has large responsibilities towards .us. ^ . 

I quit taking notes, because I was missing what you were saying. And 
I still haven't gotten back to .taking notes. This is one of the first 
times that's happened. And, oT course. Miss Semfnarlo gets up, and s|fe 
proceeds to spellbind me, 'too, as did M1ss WiTHams. I've never seen such 
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a^dynaoric p&nel before, and I think we ought to give them a real great 
round, because, I tell yon, Tve fallen madly in love with ell of you. 
(Applause)/ ^ 
DR. INFANTE:. YouVe putting us under a lot of pressure. ^ / 
(La'ughter) ^ . \ ^ 

Yes. - ^ f 

'MS. (UNIDENirFIED): Tm beginning tb wonder 

DR. INFANTE: Would people please state their names? I'm not sur^e if 
this session is being recorded or not. So when you ask .the que'stion, 
please state your natiie. ' . ^ . 

MS. KAIGHIN: Okay, Abby Kaighin. I'm beginning to wonder if we're 
not headed toward equal employment opportunity hazard exposure or 
something. ^ 

On this lead Bxample that somebo,dy gave earlier, was there testing 
fidence that men, as well as women were vulnerable on the medical removal? 
Xhat do you do if you have a case where since there seem tb^have-^been 
more studies done on the effect on offspring than- on males, what do' you do 
if you've got the data for the female andjthe offspring, and you donit have 
it on the males? . - . 

MS. WRLIAMS: Yes, which we've already said is- not an unlikely 
eventuality. 

MS. KAIGHIN:~Right. • ' . . 

MS. WILlIamS: Given the nature of the studies and the focus/ Well, 
that is the hard question, that Ms the hard question in the whole area. 

^ ■ . ' ) 

And different people have different views on if. \* 
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My own view is that, given ttie nature of the data, we have ta- go \o 
something like tempdrar'y removal, rather than exclusion of women. It just 
won't do on the ^ ^ - 

MS. KAIGHIN: Yeah, how dQ you what grounds or what basis you 
don't have any scientific reason, any statistical reason to eliminate the 
other party. 

>IS. WILLIAMS: What other party? 

MS. KAIGHIN: The male party, depending on who the data has been 
worked up on. ^ 
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MS. WILLIAMS: Look it what*^ happening. At the point at which 
employers have to begin to justify what they're doing by coming forward and 
saying, look, I have evidence here, I've looked at the evidence here, and 
I've looked at the evidence with respect to yiomn and the evidence with 
respect to men. And that will finally justify a policy. 

Then somebody is going to start producing the data that's needed. And 
in the interim period, we have all been exposed, all of us, to various 
hazards along the line. Ar\d all of us have an equal right to, I suppose, 
take the negative risk* that's involv,ed, and not have ourselves excluded"' 
from the workplace. ' We have a rfght to information, and we have to have 
the information so we can choose. But don't tell me I can't . . . v(break 'in 
tape). . ^ ' 

^R. AMBERG: f^'xl like to make a comment on a couple of these points, if 
I m?iy, from a^unioa point of view, and also for a mdment from a- male 
chauvinist point of .view. . , , 

^ DR. INFANTE: Would you state your name, please? 
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MR. AMBERG: 1^ name is Matt-Amberg and 1 work for the International ^ 
^ >^ 

Union of Electrical Radio and Machine Workers'* Td like to\poi,nt out. first 
of all, as a layman, that I have the sam^ soH of feel ing' that • the * 
gentleman up front had, and that is that while this session happens to be 
on reproductive hazards, I have a feeling that any agent which is powerful 
enough to have an effect on any system of the body probably is 50ing to 
have .effects on other systems of the body* We found -in the case of VC, far 
example, that although the big fuss was about a certain kind of cancer of 
the livpr, that it also had effects on other parts of the body, and in some 
cas^s different diseases* ^ . . 

Now, with respect to these agents which -have powerful effects on the 
— and^as^et little-understood effects — pn the reproductive syste^ of 
human beings, they probably also have effects on* other systems. So that,^ 
junt as we can take the canary, as an early-warning signal for people, so we 
can use a hazard for .any disease, in any part' o^the body, as a warning 
that perhaps there may be another effect. 

The second comment* I wanted to make is that whMl^ this;* session has 

brojught out the one use of the medical remova}* inJ^he lead standard, 

'organized labor has been pushing for^ --4^hat we call rate and job . ^ 

retention provision, in ever^ standaf/^. Whenever there is an OSHA standard 

which provides that people wiT+H^ removed from a particular job because of 

too great an exposure, that those individuals have had to some particular 

hazard, whenever they are to t)e removed, we want the standards and have 

wanted the standards to provide that they J<eep employment, and that they 
* * 

retain at least the same jobVating, regardless of wliether it's lead or 



some other hazard .in being transferred to another place, another job, 
another situation within that employ. 

And therefore, I think we would not be happy with some kind of a 
limitation on the medical removal protection provision, which would apply 
only in the case of proof that the*male is equally affected. And then Td 
like to say from the point of view of a ftiale chauVinist pig, which I am, 
that these are our women, our wives, our daughters, that we have a concern 
for them, just as they have a concern for us. ^ ^ 

And that the answer alway has to 'be in terms of bringing that job and 
the en^'ironment in that Rorkplace to the point at wh4ch there is' no hazard 
to a male or to a femal^^, even if there is not a pile of bodies to testify 
that that particuj^ar hazard is there and that it is there with respect to a 
particular sex. , - 

J don't think we. have to look for proof perfect , 'even though there is 
- evj'dence already of the fact tha^ certain ehemipals do affect both men and 
women. We don'.t have to look for biat proof. There are women, therre are 
brothers, if we are men, and i^.the case of the women, I*m sure they' have 
the same feeling toward us. . , , 

^ So that the ofcgective has to' Be the objective of tfm OSHA law, which I 
think was already enunciated here, that the obligation of the employer and 
•the terms o^ a standard when it is adopted, are to be those conditions 
which permit a person to be exposed *in that^particular work situation 

^through a lifetime of wark, with no diminution of probably function 

^^ 

or health. . . * , . 

AncJ I .think that's the point.; I don't think that this business 
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of limiting the thing too much to one particular reproductive system should 
be y-elied on. On the dtheP hand, Tm not denigrating>he terrible 
importance for some of us a'5 parents, as grandparenJfS? of the problem of 
what happens to our kids because of the way people make *a living. 

' MS. WILLIAMSs^ Maybe I- coulc| just observe on one point. In the lead 
standard, medical removal protection is generally applicable. It's the 
first time, though, it has-been speciftcallj used with reference to a 
reproductive hazard for both men and women. 

MR. AMBERG: It's the only standard we have with^rate'retentidkn,* 
unfortunately. 

DR. INFANTE: "T^ust want, to say one thing in terms of. your question 
about various organ systems or various types of reproductive hazard^ or 
manifestation of t+iose. That was the point I was trying^ to make in' my 
opening remarks that for' the 20 substances that indus^try had forwarded 
their concern about in terms of transplacental effects^ there are reports 
demonstrating that, thai 70 percent of these substances were either , 



carcinogenic, mutagenic or associated with adverse effects on male 
reproduction. " - . 

And this of course is not takj.og wto account ^me of these substances 
that have never been, tested Tor adverse"^ effects on male reprodtiction or for 
u^carcinogenici ty . So, in fact^, it's^ biased toward an underestimate of the 
concordance. And I ttiink one 'gf the' things that the various parties are 
concerned about is that we don't, develop a bias in our data* set from the 
beginning, and that we only, study transplacental' effects-, and not study 
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effects through male exposure or carcinogenic Or mutagenio effects. 

Dr. Asfiford. * ^ . ; , ' ' ^ ' 

^ / " ^ " ' ^ 

. ' DR. ASHFORD:/ The medical removal protection which is, being* tried wiYh 
lead^s supposed to'be instituted when the ^gineering* controls have gone 
as far -as they can. But I caution you, the medical .removal protection; all 
of the features 'that it has that we like, is- a double-edge sword, because 
^what it is is rotating .workers into those jobs. 

And if our standard isn't protective enough, because we don't have the 
data to justify It, we may be producing more mutatipn'and more birth 
defects by that rotation than if we never rotated the wc^kers in the first 
place. It's a^very problematic standard. ^ I defend it for all the reasons 
that have been articulated here, but \et's not be illusory Sbout the 
problem. It can produce more cancer, it can produce^jnQre muta'^tion, and it 
cah produce more defects. , If it's npt a low standard that's ^accompanying 
the provision. ^ * ^ . 

i)R. INFANTE": Okay, thank you, Doctor. Are there other questions? ^ 
Yes; Doctor. - ^ • ' ' • ' 

MR. YOUNGSTRt)M: My name i^s Richard Youngstrom from lOE Local 201.' 
And I had a question for, I think^Wendy Williams. It. seems thcit -a loSTof 
the emphasis of this^kind of work is on the fetus and womeh.^ I think the 
ppint was made* that one reason for that i^ that women produ^ new workers. 

But I wonder if you could comfnent on the other, that the fetus is not - 
protected by workers, compensatTon law. And that this 1 aw ^effectively ^ 
prohibits employees from suing their employers,* that the 'fetus might be 
or the employer' might be sued on behalf ^of the fetus. » Would you (Comment? ^ 

MS. WILLIAMS: Yes, you're ri^ht, of coarse. The workers' cpmpi&n- 



s sation Uws do not Vover fetusas who may born with defects and choose to' 
sue. They'll cover the workers* dbmpensation wilL cover the. 



reproductive problems of «du It workers^* 



That means in essence that the limited liability which the ernployer 
has tinder the workers*, compensation laws is not available. When a child as 
a vjctim sues, and the tort liability therefore ""is much potentially much' 
greater, I have about six thoughts on that% two of which J think^TJI. 
convey. The fi\rst of those thoughts is that people have been aware, or at 



least, I '-Ve seen TrTthe l^i'terature, sijice World War II, the l^wareness th4± ' 

exposures can harm exposures or certain kinds ,ot jobs can harm' fet^ises, 

\ 'and* we have not/tp ^ate seen lawsuits or very few 1awsuits\in. this area. * . 

So that, as a 'practical matter, it doesn't appear that there is a 

' . c - - ' ^ - ' 

great danger along these J ines. ' The problem being proof, the tie-in,- 

. j)etween the -effect and ^the cause. Now, that's one way of saVirfg, maybe 

it's riot'.'a big problem ia^ practice, eiUhough it's- a big problem in theory. 

^^ut l^t's assuipe it's a big problem. » 

I don't doubt for on€ minute' that if.it really does 1:ur^ out' to be a 

big. problem, that employers' can use their clout to get a concept" like 



/workers' compensation applied in that ar^a. I mean, \t he answer to worker 
injury A/as not that, my God, it's going to cost the employer. a Tot of 
money. It was to pass the workers' .comjpensat ion laws.\ which guaranteed two 
things, one, certain fast and ^rt^in recovf^ry to the employee, and* 
•lesser liability to the^ employer.* That arrangeWnt could obviously be 
^ extended, if need be. • ' ^ ' ^ , - 

^ I for one am not w4Hing to sacrifice the jpb' rights of the,number;^f 
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women we're talking, about in order to protect ^employers from* wh^t may, but 
probably will nM,^urn out to be a major source' of liability. 
• 'dr. INFANTE: Yes, in the back^, there. 
» MR. (UNIDENTIFIED):' I'd 1 ike to" briefly ask ttie panelists tf they 

. ^ , ; . • ' 

have any idea how many women have lost their jobs because of this kirtd of 
exclusion, say, per year. or something like that. # ■ ^ , 

^ MS. WILLIAMS: l^ell, that's very di^fficult to assess,^ because in a 
,good many of ^tbe kind of jobs that we're *tal king' ^bout, women ^have always 
been excluded from thbsre jobs. And the explanation given, today is that 
there is reproductive harm possible^ The explanation given 1n the old d^s 
was, \^e don't want women on the job. '* ' ^ - * 

This i-ssue tends'^ only ^to turn up In those' jobs' that have bgen 
traditionally higher-paid/ male only jobs. In the jobs thrat are female- 



intensive and lower-paid, even though the exposure may be tbe same, in 
terms of reproductive hazards, the problem of exclusion hasn't cropped up. • 

So thajt^ it's virtually impossible to calculate. We have a sense that 
we may' be talking.about thousands and thousands^ jobs in terms of the 
problem. But^we don't know how many jobs we're talking ^bout in terms of^ 
that being' the specific reason for exclus+on.- But I mean, American 
Cyanamid at' Willow Islalid is a good example* Two years before they decided 
that women should be excluded^ they had liired their fipst. woman into those 
higher-paid jobs, in Willow Island. 

So Title VII came al on'g' and ^they had to'hire women.* They hir^d their 
first seven women, they didn't hifee.any more wojnen, and in tw6 years tjme 
they^caine up^'with a solution t(r their problem, handling the women in there 



.by saying all women of childbearing age, which they defined, I tltlnlT, .as" 
-women up to age ^0, have to go. -pK^ 

MS. SEMINARIO: Just a comment on th'at. We were asked by the EEOG-to 
provide that '^ame kind of information aS a justification , for them to go 
ahead wij:h a formal* policy or guidance- on this particular; issue. And i.n 
trying to"^ th^t assessment by contacting .various unions that*' have +iad . 
this 'pro()lem, we^'came out against the very problem ttiat you really ^^an't 

quantify right now the n'umbers of people that are affected. \ ^ . 

' * ^ ' ' » , ' 

And when you say are^ affected, you'f^ talking, about -a couple of 

thin'gs.^ You are talking about thbse^ women j^o are 'in those jobs now and 

are the ones that are, on the line, facing the exclusion' tqwar;ds 

sterilization. So those are the people that have been hired and are irv ' 

those jobs. ^ As Wendy said, you also talking about the many people that 

may at some time bid into those. jobs,„ or bid on the job as a present 

employee wants to transfer into It as a promotion or basically ju^t a new 

^jre into. a plant. And so' you're talking aobut people who are now 

immediately impacted by poljcy, and those n^any thousands of women in these 

. > • , *■ * 

jobs who will never have a chance to work in those particular jobs. 

You can begin to get^SQme handle on the problem if you were to look 
at,, theoretically , the number of lay jobs in this country, that women rnight 
never be able to work in. If in fact the kind of policies were seen which, 
are introduced, I might add, by some of the leaders in bc<:upational health 
in corporate America, and one would expect that those policies would be 
followed by people whcf have fcJNowed these corporations in other ^areas. 



^^at you may be. talking in faet.^bout hundreds of thousands, millions, 
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of jobs' in this country where that issue could arise and that ^problem 'might 

\ ' ^ 

aHse. 

/ ' * ^ ~. ' 

But'as far as the Kard numbers on the women Excluded- right now, the 

I.- ' • ' . ' ' ' 

f* women who h^ave been force^l to leave theiV jobs, the number of- ^ . • 

Sterilizations-, dorr^really have hafd numbers Nand it*s more of a^case 

\ - ^. ' • 

stlidy approach j'^as. I indicated earlier' in tny comments. 

) . ^ 

MR. (UNIDENTIFIED): There^s a-followup to that. Wendy ,^:^ou had 
mentioned these were traditional high-paying jobs. I wonder if you could 
briefly categorize what those would be. 

MS. WILLIAMS: Well, at American Cyanamid, I guess that's a one 
^ company town, they had jobs like janitojf- and stuff like that, which is"" 
where some the women who didn't get sterilized, transferred, which are 
much lower paid. But that the union high-paid line jobs, higher-paid ^bs 
^in the plant, production Jobs, w^e male-only jobs^ 

^And we have -- I meao, I can't give you one counter-example of thd^t 
phenomenon. The production jobs^ the higher paid jobs', th^e jobs that have 
traditionally been male, where because of Title VII, women began to become 
^an issue, those were the jobs where the phenomenon has turned up and 
reached public consciousness, because women are going out^and getting 
sterilized, and then It gets in the newspapers. ,^ 

Something else I used to live in San Francisco, and down in the 
Peninsula/it's all the electrical wbrkers are down there. A,nd'the\ery 
low-paid jobs there are predominantly fil rted by women, and those are jobs 
' with, I think, lead exposure. But nobody'^ talking about excluding them. 
A ^beautician- is a job which, isivery dangerous job from this point of view. 

/ ' • ' 
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Dry cleaning, nobody^s tBlking-that exclusion there. * 
WeVe talking about the' part of ^e -pie that pays welK ^ • 
MS. WEEGER: My nartie is Mary\Jo Weeger- (phoenetic;) frim Local 65, . . 

' > ' \ ' ' ' ' ^ • ' • , ' ' 

, United Stee^lwqrkers of America. I think, another, factor that^has to be 

^- . -T \, ' ' 

^considered rn counting' the number of women who ar^ excluded 'from' these jobs . 

are women who excl^ilde themselves by means of they get into these jobs 

^ and perhaps theyVe experiencing miscarriages, and they realize .that in 

order to have' a child, that they have to move themselves ,from the job. And 

♦ it's not a companywide policy-, but they do it on their own. 

I work in basic steel, and I know that that condition exists, where 

women are exposed to carfeon monoxide or welding fumes and things like thai", " 

they're experfencinq miscarriage after miscarriage. And ^although the 

company doesn't tell them, weM, yOT3 c<in"*t work in these areas, they know 

that if they want to have a child, or the doc^V will tell them, ff'you ♦ 

want to carry a child, full-term, you have to leave your job. And that's 

" one th'ing. • * . 

/ ' And I wanted to respond to something that was said -earlier about rate 

retention^n terms of removal from a dangerous job, earlier today Dr. 

Carnow was talking about 3^ foundry workers who were found to have 

silicosis out of 70 who were tested. Well, that foundry was in, my plant, 

and we were able to negotia^te^an agreement with the company, where the 

» 

liQ^kers who had (inaudible) silicosis were able to be removed from their • 
•jobs with fulV'rate* retention. - — 

So .lead- has not been the only are'^ where that policy has been in 
effect.-^ -It can be neg-otiatecl in other areas. _ • 
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MR. { UNIDENTIFIED): Regarding this young lady from the steel mill, 
the people who had protected pay, what did they get in the way of 

« 

indemnificatj^on^ for their illness? 

HSrWEEGER: ' That hasn't been settled yet. ' 

W. (UNIDENTIFIED): Is it in the state of the allegation? 

DR. INFANTE: I think it 4 after 3:30 now, and it's time for ? coffee 
break. And then there will be a media workshop beginning at 4:00. So 
thank you for attending and thanks 

(Ej^;^of proceedings as recorded.) 
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MS. SCOTT: Good aftern^Ji, I want to welcome you to our panel. This 
panel was originally conceived as .a media workshop. And what we hope to do 
here today is to help those of you in the working media who are interested 
in pursuing questions in the field of occupational health. and safety and to • 
give you ,some ideas about where to go forn'nfonnation, sometimes just a 
question of how to get started. How do you deal with the difficult 
problems of deciding what is a story? When do you have a story? Where do 
you go for the kinds of scientific backup that you might need for a certain 
l^d of' story? 

My name is Rachel Scott, and I originally became interested in this 
whole field in 1969 when I was a reporter at the Winston-Salem Journal. 
And I had no idea about wha.t' a workplace was like, other than newsroom. 
And I didn't think too much of that. But I had no idea what it wasjike in 
a factory, and my first experiences were extremely naive. I was interested 
in the problem of working in textile mills, and I didn't know where to 
start. And maybe there are some ofyoiTwho are at that level /'you work for 
a local newspaper, a local magazirlt, and you want to know where' to start on 

a* story. - • ' 

And 'what I foLfnd was the best way to proceed was, when I didn't know 
where to start, was to just start knocking on doors.^ I went to -the portion 
of town where the textile mill was located, which is called "Hanestown," 
''and it was surrounded — it was a series of company houses that had been 
surrounded by the rest^of the city that had grown up around it. And I just 
knocked on doors, and I said, "Hello," and I introduced mys'elf, and I said,. 
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"Do you have trouble breathing?" 

And then I vi^nt from there. The guy said "No but talk to the guy 
next door." I'd go next door and I'd talk to him. All the people in this 
neighborhood worked at Hanes. And I'd get people who would say "Yeah, 
yeah, I have a little asthma now and then." I talked to one man wh$ said 
that and I said, "Well, how long have you had this asthma?" and he said, 
"Well, I guess since I was about 13." And I said, ".Well, when d|d you 
start working at the mill?" And he said, "Well, when I was about 13." 

And these kinds of stories, where you have to start from the very, 
very ground level, are extremely difficult to build up. 'But I found after 
I published my. first couple of stories on that,j^ went back to this 
neighborhood, these same people who had ne\^r heard of brown lung disease 
or white lung disease, as it w'Js called in earlier days, or who had never 
heard of byssinosis, were saying, "Oh, yeah. I read about it in the paper." 

And that's why the media is so. important, because these people are not 
going to hear it from "the company doctor. I know that, because I've been 
out there and I've talked to them and that is not where they pick it up. 
Many times, .the .first time they know there's a problem i.s when they read 
about it in the local newspaper or when they see it ofrTV. 

^And so that's why>^ have^ the panel here today, that's why we hope 
that those of you in the audience viill be able to pick up the ball -and to 
go out and to go into areas that have not been explored, go into the areas 
where ther"^ are still .problems-i'^^'^long as there -is a problem there 
.even if it's been written about it is still news. ^ 
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One of my biggest problems with editors is that I have never been able 
to understand one time I went to a magazine with a stor3( I wanted to do 
*on a mine disaster. And the editor told me, "Well, we already did a story 
on a mine disaster this year." ' * 

That same magazine does stories on scandals in politics day after day 
after day. And as Vong-.as there are people dying in 'factories, as long as . 
. there are working people dying, there is a story there. Each one of those 
deaths is ^story. And I 'want to see'that kind of consciousness. 

We have an extremely .distinguished panel with us today. We have 
people who are generalistS ^and people who have gone at these kinds of 
stories from different perspectives and different angles. And I wantto 
turn the mike over to each of them to speak briefly about some of their 
, experiences and some of the ways theylve handled the probl^^^that come up, 
in trying to get into what is a very controversial and very difficult aipSQ 
to cover, *from the outset. ^ 

V * 

First of all, we have Paul Erode'' , i man who inspired me when I was 
just startling out, and who wrote wha * nought was the^ definitive piece on 
asbestos, called "Asbestos, the Magic Mineral," for the New Yorker . Aiid 
little did I know he was going to go Jsi then to write a definitive ^ book on 
the subject. 

So without any more introduction, Mr. Brodeur from the New Yorker 
magazine. _ • 

(Applause)' 

MR*. BRODEUR: Thank -you, Rachel. Ladies and gentlemen, when I 
arrived here this morning, I came in the middle of a seminar with Anthony 
Mazzocchi of the OCAW and Dr. Karrh from DuPont. After listening for a 
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while, I decided that I would change the title of my talk, which I had 
.planned to call the' politics of oci^upational disease. I .thought Td call - 
it the semantics of occupational disease. And I decided to add the 
following subtitle: how an objective journalist leafne^ a new vocabulary. 

' In March of 1968, I began research on the article that Rachel Scott. ^ 
has ju5t referred to. It was called "The Magic Mineral and it was the 
first long piece ever written about the biological effects of asbestos. In 
the course of travelling about the country and talking to government 
officials and doctors, I made my way to Cincinnati, where I sat for two or 
three hours one morning, talking to some officials in the old Bureau of 
Occupational "Safetty and. Health.- 

I asked them about the problems of asbestos exposure, and they told me 
it could cause scarring of the lungs, a disease called asbestosis. But 
they did no¥\believe that any. link between asbestos and cancer had been 
proved, and certainly not the link between asbestos and mesothelioma. Mind 
you, this was in 1968, four years after the International Conference on th e 
Biological Effects of Asbestos, which was held in New York. That ^ 
conference was a grand jury indictment of asbestos as a potent cancer- 
producing agent. ' ' ^ , ^ 

No, the government off icials- with whom T talked in Cincinnati in March 
of 1968 did not believ^ that asbestos' could cause cancer. I'll never 
forget when the leader of the ^^oupj-^a man named Lewis Crawley, turned to 
me, and seeking to assure me that there wasn't ngally a big problem about 
asbestos, he uttered a phrase that was my Introduction to the semail^tics of • 
asbestos disease. * * \ 



"Jusi^ remember," he said, "you can get chest disease from digging in • 
your garxten." " , ' 

Dr. Crawley's outfit--the'|o1d Bureau of Occupational Safety and Health 
—was the same outfit that failed to release the data that the government 
had collected on the exposure of asbestos workers all over the country. 
That, in tura, caused the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare to 
be named as a defendant in the Tyler suit. And HEW, as you may know, < paid 
five million dollars in damages in that suit. Nobody in HEW talks about it 
much . 

Jhe second time I heard about the hazard of' digging in your garden wats^ 
in the spr*ing of 1971, when I was doing a piece on the health hazards of 
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proteolytic eriiymes which were then being used in soap detergents. These 
enzymes ate up stains fast and American housewives loved them because they 
got the laundry clean. 

The only trouble with them was thatithey had caused serious allergic 
reactions and chest disease am9ng English workers who v/ere, engaged in the 
mlliufacture of. enzyn^ soap detergents. This information had been published 
in the Lancet- -the famous English medical journal— but few doctors in the 
United States had^ bothered to read it. One day I was visiting the medical 
director of one of the leading detergent manufacturers. We were talking 
about the problem of enzyme detergents. He didn't .know that I knew that 
several of^the Workers in the factory had been oa'^^ied out the night before 
with severe allergic reactions to the enzymes. 

He said, ^' Just /emember, you can get chest disease from digging in 
your garden*^' ^ , • * 
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I began to wander at that point about tlfie semantics of occupational 
disease. In 1971, when I was writing still another piece. I had a phone 
message IVom the director of research of a very large American corporation. 
He wanted to talk to me because he'd heard that I was writing about one of 
their' products. When I returned. his call, the switchboard operator out at 
the plant told me that Dr. so-and-so was. on a ^conference call. She* said 
she wou]d_put JTie on holdjwhile she found out how long he would be tied up. 
I said okay. And at that point she plugged me--by mistake--into the 
conference call. 

For the next half-hour, eyes wide open and ears the same. I listened 
to this man conspiring with the superintendents of factories all across the 
United States to circumvent state and federal regulations for the /ontrol 

^^/trTToxic substances. Preventive measures, he called it. That's something 
entirely different from preventive medicine. After I put down the 
receiver, I decided that Td had enough of the semantics of occupational 
disease, I went to my editor ^and^old ffim I wanted to write about the 
workings of the nationwide? medical-industrial complex. The result was a 
five-part series in The New Yorker called "Causalties of the Workplace." 
. -It later appeared as the book. Expendable Americans . 

Now I want toTapsulIze what I've learned over the past dozen^years^ 
during which I've written four books and many articles about occupational 
and environnfentaJ health. I tell it to you for what It's^worth. I speak 

— — particularly to my colleagues from the press. In these past 12 years, I 
have never been given a straight answer about Industrial disease by anybody 
In Industry. So I learned that Industry always' lies. I learned that 
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gcfvernment offic.ilils, many of whom are influenced by in,dust;ry, often fail 
to tell the truth. AhdJ learned that the Congress, abysma^Jy we-akened by 
timidity and deceit, is being co-opted by industry money. - " 

A crisis of occupational .and environmental .health is approaching us. 
Indeed, 'it is upon us at this very moment. When you have the Surgeon 
Genenal of the United States sending a Warning to 400;000 Ameripan 
physicians that there are ll.miflion American men and women who risk cancer 
from asbestos exposure-alone, you've got an impending public health 
disaster of incredi4)1e, proportions* Why pretend you don't? 

What is the role of journalism' here? What has it been in the past? 

Well, it has been rather sorry in many instsinces. Do you rem^tnber Time 

Magazine's review of Rachel Carson'^" book , Silent Spring ? It referred to • 

Miss Carbon as an hysterical hyperbolist. ' A dozen _yea?H|^later, the EPA had 

banned DDT across the entire nation. _ §^ome, fiysteri a'. Some hyperbolis't. 

' { ' ' - ' 

How should the press. handle the occupatio'nal and environmenfaV. horror ° 

t o . f ^ ' ^ 

stories that are pouring out "^df the chemicaJ industry t^hese days' Well, 
the press strauld di^'nto tht issues, do so^me investigative reporting, and. 
come up with-the kind of farts that will enable the public to make some in- 
telligent judgments. . AlV too often, however," thfe'^Dr^ss is content to con- 
trive an elegantly balanced mobile of assertion an'dWieniaK For examp>e, 
some scientist says^ttiat a certain chemical is dajigerous because it causes 
cancer and is being found j*n ground vyater supplies. So the news writer 
makes a proforma to an*industry spoke'^an-, who says,*"No, no, we've 
made our own studies on this chemical and we find that, it is ^perfectly safe 
and that there is no ev.itlence to suggest that -it poses apy-health hazard 
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whatsoever. And there the issuers left. The public is then ^^^4>osed to 
choose between the two versions. Like the parable of the lady or the 
tiger. » . 

Well, that's not journalism. That's public relations. That's a 
cop-o.ut. A journalist' should follow the mpn^ trail. He must find out 
wlio's, paying for the scientific' study. Whe^n he finds 'Out who's paid^the 
money, he is on the way to knowing why. the results are what they ^ire.. ' 

. A journalist must .question everything when it irorfes to^occupational 
and environmentarhealth. Above all, he must ignore'the neanderthal notion 
espoused by. many people ^in industry who seek to pervert the Anglo-Saxon 
system of jurisprudence by urging journalists to ^extend the presumption of 
innocence to chemicalssand other inanimate substances. That's not * 
.journalistic" objectivity. That's boobery. Mencken's boobery revived. 

In order to be^ an objective journalisyt, it- is not 'necessary to leave 
ane'sXbrains, one's critical faculties, and one's sense of humanity and. ^ 
outrage at the breakfast tablo. -One does not need to be afraid of speaking 
out. . When I-walked in here today, "fcvhe doctor from DuPont was^talking. I 
listened to* him car'efully as he praijed the record of the chemical 
^. ^ Industry. It s^aned to me that what he was saying was siftiply this: -''We 
didn't do it, and We won't do it again." 

The doctor ^from DuPont warned journalists to watch out for misinfor- 

^ / - ^ . ^ 

mat ion. He urged journalists to listen to industry's point of v^iew in 

matters of the public health. Trust us, he was saying in effect.' Was he 

talking about trusting the chemical industry that^we all know and lo.ve? 

Was he talking, say, about Hooker Chem1cal--the people who .gave us Love 
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Canal? W-as he talking about the chemical industry that bears 
rjesporisibility for the massive contamination of groundwater in America in 
the la«t 20 years? \ 

Let me tell you that you should do "a little homework on some of these 
chemical companies. You should look up their records. You especially 
ought to look 4jp the records of some of their medical directors. Begin 
.with the medical director of the Hooker Chemical Corppany. . ' , 

.During Vhfi past few moathSj-newsp-apers such as the New Y ork T imes and 
the Boston 6lobe have- suggested t+iat one way to deal with corporation^ that 
break fha law and ,erulanger the lives of thousands of, innocent people, is to 
throy/ a few of their executnves into jail. As^'t happens, I have been 
advocating that for many years. I hope I live to^ see jt. - ^ ^ 

The asbestos "industry, now becoming desperate>,*is seeking' to introduce 
legislation in the -Congress that would indemnify asbestos companies against 
cr-iminal negligence lawsuits and' third- party suits. Industry wants ^tfiT^ 
federal treasury— you and me— to foot the bills for their past actions. 
They say they didn't know that asbestos would cause disease and that they 
are, therefore, not to blame. But the evidence is now overwhelming that 
the asbestos industry knew^about the health hazards of asbestos as far back 
as 1934, and conspireVto^suppress information about asbestos disease from 
reaching the workers andjthe public. ~ , 

TnTgoing to close by telling you i^^fat^hose of you who intend tp 
, write about^cupational and 'environmental health problems should expect to 
be the target of attack. You may be. called hyperbolists. Or sensationa- 
lists. Or even muckrakers. One company medical director once introduced 
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me to a meetijia in th^t way. I told him very politely that if hfe would 
refrain from describing my profession as muckraking and me as a muckraker 
I would refrain from referring to^his profession as quackery and' him as a 
quack. * ^ . . ^ • 

One last tidbit for my co^l leagues in the press.. When I came' here 

\ 

today, I heard that there had been severe criticism of the brochure that 

OSHA put out about this conference. It seems th^t the American Industrial 

Health Council and other industry groups are objecting strenuously to the 

paragraph ^that reads, "While occupational rfeath and disease represent a 

trernpndous tragedy to the affected f^amilips, this massive, yet silent 

slaughter, isJ:oo^ften a story lost in. the workplace." 

Industry is objecting, my friends, to the phrase "si lent .slaughter 

as 'being too inflammatory. I myself thought ^it was rather nicely unde^- ' 

Stated. But perhaps w^an help tne industry people- out of their problem 

with the- language of the* OSHA brochure. N^sV Ashford has suggested calling 

it "noTsy slaughter." What it is, what it always has^n, is 

njjanslaughter. _ . . . 

(Applause) ' . ' _ ^ 

• - 

MS. SCOTT: Our next spe^ker>, Ph il iewi^, a producer of the Closeup - 

• . ^ . , % 

series for^ABC News, did Van excellent jdocunfntary called "Asbestos, 't hfe Way 

tfi Pusty Death," which documents quite extensively the problerfis in the Navy 

shipyards. And he's dotie work in various other areas. ' - ^ 

, ril turn the nyke" over to him now far some comments. 

MR. LEWIS: In televtsionlapd, if you've done one program on a given ' 

subject, you've beconje an instantSxpert-on that subject.^ So I just want' 

to assure you that I'm not an expert on occupational safety or health, 
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but I do know something about television. And since thi^ is ^ ^odir^ 
meeting, I guess that's why I*m here. 

I'm a little disturbed by some of what I've been hearing today from 
the non-media peopje who ar*e here who seem to be relying very heavily on 
the media to solve all the problems of occupational health and safety. And 
I thipk that's a- very misplaced kind of faith'Uo have in the media. I 
don't really tWnk the media can do very much, except expose and even after 
a while that becomes very tired. 

When the asbestos program that Rachel, was talking about, when we 
started work on'^that, the first thing we normally do is to research'it as 
completely as we can. And I was amazed to find how much material had 
already beuen printed on asbestos and asbestos-related diseases and the 
history of asbestos diseas^. It just^ent on and on and on. And I 
wondered why this was such" a current problem. Obviously, everybody who 
wanfed to know should have known. . 

What happens is that subjects become very tired in the media, 
marketplace, and the more they're printed, the Jess people^pay attention to 

4 

them.-'" Obviously, that doesn't apply to the people who are directly 

i 

affected by tliem: the. asbestos workers, the union people, the medical' 
people, the government people and the industrial people."^ But there are -' 
millions and millions of. other people out there who have no real direct 
connection with a substance like asbestos. And another story on page 13 of 
your local newspaper about asbestos-related diseases really .doesn't do much 
for anybody^ ^ " . , * ' 
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ho what I'm saying, really, to the non-media people here is, please 
don't have that much faith that the media is going to wrought miracles. for 
you. It's not going to happen. The place for U to happen is government, 
not the media. I just wanted really 'to be very l^rief. I'm going to tell 
you* two anecdotes and two things -that we did, in putting tpgether this 
asbestos show, which turned out to be very helpful. * 

The^first thing: we found' an attorney who was bringing civil suits on 
behalf of asbestos workers. He was a young fellow, he was from Barnwell, T 
South earplina, and he was making a career out of asbqpBtos cases. And he 
was researching' the hell out of it. learned from him that he was not 
alon^^ Throughout this country the>e*are attorneys who are making careers 
out of asbestos cases. And they meet periodically, the^ exchange infor- 
mation, and they really are about as experfc^on it now as anybody in the 
country. 

Attorneys have two powers ^that media people generally don't, have, and 
*if you can find one and get him to help you, he's going to Bfe a great 
sojjrce for you. The first thing they can do is take depositions, sworn 
test^imony, from company officials or whomever, and usually these are very 
illuminating. The second thing they 'can do, which is eV^rThetter, they 
have the power of what they call discovery proceedings. They can force 
compalnies to turn over to them material in-their files that may go back 20 
or 30 or 40 years. ' 

This attorney from Barnwell, South Carolina, sent. us a carton of mate- 
rial that was just incredible in its thoroughness, in its depth, in the 
type of stuff from minutes of the. Asbestos Textile Association to internal 
memos of Ji)hns-Manville, to medical studies that Johns-Manvi 1 le had done 
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in 1949. It just went on and on and on. And that proved to be a great 
basis for us- just to begin work from it, to begin to have some under- 
standing of what 'the asbestos problem was. 

The second thing, which is sometime?: a Jittle more difficult, and 
really doesn't happen very often, is if-y&u can possibly find a 
whistte-blower, find a whistle- blower. By a whistle-blower, I mean someone 
in a company rj^^^6rg«inization, high enough up to know what's going on, 
and angry enough to want to help you. 

. We had an experience with the Navy. We had been dealing with the Navy 
for weeks and weeks and weeks and weeks, just to visit one of their 
shipyards, just to see what the asbestos problems might be there. They 
kept putting us off and putting us off, and putting us off. One afternoon, 
in the middle of nowherfe, we got a phone call from a woman who wouldn't 
i'dentify herself except to say her name was Mrs. Smith. But she knew that 
we were dealing with the Navy, that the Navy was really upset about us, 
that -the Navy really didn't know what to do about us, and for us to pleese 
continue on. 

And in the course of the conversation, sfie^aid vJfe, would get another 
phone call that evening. Well, that evening about 7:00' we got another 
phone^ call, and it w« from a man, and he not only knew precisely what we 
were doing with tbe Navy, he knew precisely what the Navy's thinking was rfh 
our application to at least visit these Navy yards. He knew precisely whet 
their arguments were going to be. It was obvious that he was very much a 
part of the Navy an^jJ^ts involvement with us at that point. 
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We cultivated him, obviously* He was quite willing he was eager 
to come along with us; And in the course of our dealing with ^im over a 
period of several weeks, he also sent us material. He sent us internal 
Naval material. He sent us audits of every shipyard the Navy runs as to 
the asbestos controVpfocedures that were taking place. He sent us mes- 
sages between Nafval headquarters and the ships at sea as to the asbestos ^ 
control procedures, that were tiaking place or were not taking pTape. 
Indeed, they were not taking place. 

To this day, I cannot tell you the man's name, we have never met him, 
we never made any attempt to meet him. He never made any attempt to meet 
us. And I think it's best that way for our protection and also for his 
protection. 

Apart from that>, there are the obvious sources: there are the medical 
soi/rces, the library sources, et cetera; but I think lawyers involved in ^ 
civil suits and, by all means, the whistle-blower, i^f you can find one; 

Thank you. 

(Applause) 

MS, SCOTT: Our next speaker, Tom (Turtis, is one of a ^vanish4ngibreed, 
and that is a successful free-lance investigative writer. And I really 
have to give him a hand for pulling that ^ff, because it's an extremely 
difficult field to pursue, because when you don't come up with a story,^ 
^ou're the one that has to take the 'loss. ^ \ 

So it's vfl^y hard to do, Tom is the was the first editor of the 
Houston City Magazine , which was a new publication in Houston, and earlier 
wrote an excellent story for the Texas Monthly on problems at the Valsicol 
plant, which I believe he'll tell us about t^day, Tom? 
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MR. CURTIS: Thank you, Rachel. In his moving comments at' lunch v 
Donald Jackson referred to the little plant he worked for. It is a small 
plant, if you saw it, ramshackle and" dirty, not faar from the Huston ship 
channel, you might. think it, was owned by a "Small company. 

In fact, it isn't, it's owned by VeUicol Chemical Company of Chicago, « 
which is a subsidiary of Northwest Industries of Chicago, which is one of 
the top 100 of Fortune's 500 industrial companies. The chairman of the 
board is Ben W. Heineman who is a longtime Democratic Party power, and 

* reportedly was seriously considered to be President Carter's Secretary of 
the Treasury. 

The company was' represented^ in Washington as attorney and lobbyist by 
Joseph Califano^and by Hfeineman's son, who works in Califano's law firm. 
Before Northwest Industries took over at that Velsicol plant, it w^s owned 
separately, but it had a long and not particularly distinguished tiistory 
itself, rt was the company that tried'to talk Houghton Mifflin out of 
publishing Rachel Carson's Silent Spring . 

That was because Rachel Carson had documented the role of the 
chlorinated hydrocarbons which are a .very large part of the earnings of the 
^ Velsicol Chemical Company even today. Things like chlordane, heptachlor, 
endrin, and so on^^ Later on it became owned by Northwest Industries. 

The same company has brought you tris, which is the alleged carcinogen 
in children's sleepweaX and who also the company was then called 
Michigan cfiemical., but it's now' consolidated with Velsicol was 
responsible for the PCBs that got put into the animal feed in* Michigan. It 
was Firemaster and it was in a similar bag- to an animal feed and ended up 

• in the milk of cows and in the tissues of human beings.' 
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I got the -- the Velsicol Chemical also is frequ^tly accused of 
putting endrin into the Mississippi River and causing big kills and so on* 
It pops up pretty frequently. I got a clipping yesterday frori a friend of 
mine in New Jersey, the story is datelined Hackensack: "Owner Plans Clean- 
up Of Mercury From Site." It turned- out the Velsicol Chemical doesn't own 
It now, but it did previously and they were asked to'-- they were asking in 
court to not bejheld accountable for this contamination because they said 
dumping mercury was aot Illegal at tKe time they did it, which'^as 1960 
forward. I think people have read the story in Life magaiije and elsewhere 
"early on about the Minimata disease Mn Japan caused by mercury pollution. 
That's the history of the company. I'm not science or a health ^ 

writer, and I don't really specialize iti Occupational stories. As Rachel 

\ * . " 

said, I'm principal ly an investigative reporter, but do other things too. 

In December of 1976 the Washington Post was responsible for breaking 
the story about Velsicol producing a substance, a pesticide that was nn- ^ 
juring its workers, and that was how Donald Jackson\"^irst learned ^of this, 
becauser he-certainly didn't find out about it from the company^ 

What happened was that a source in the Industrial Labor Department o'f 

AFL-CIO slipped an early copy of a NIOSH report to a nat^ional reprorter for 

the Washington Post , Peter Milfus, and the story kind of went from there. 

It was a kind of^chemical Watergate -story. Tbere was revelation on top of 

revelation. It turned out that there were some 'deaths of water buffalos in 

the eO's'-in Egypt that had, been covered up, related to this pesticide 

causing very much the same kind of paralysis in water buffalo as it later 

\ — * ^ — 
caused In the men who were manufacturing the stuff at the Bayport plant. 

There was a coverup among the testing outfit. Industrial Biotest 

r 
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Laboratories, which had tested it and it turrred out had doi^ie. 30 in a very 

> 

sloppy fashion. There were stories in this f^st series about the'U.sS* 
being the pesticide arsena] pf the world ai^d the team of Peter Milius and 
' Dan Morgan became sort of the Woodstein of this story and did aa excellent 
newspaper job of covering it... " " ^ . 

Editors do have writers do run into the problem with editors that 
Rachel mentioned of the attitude being, "that story ha^ been covered." 
Fortunately^ I have been writing for Texas Mo^hly magazine which is edited 
by a bunch of amateurs, lawyers and people who didn't come out of back- 
grounds in journalism so they happily did not know that this wasn't a story 
, you were supposed to do, so I got a chance, though not to break' the story, 
to cover in some dep4:h what its human cffnsequences were and to put together 
what had been a series of piecemeal stories into a coherent whole. . 

And I think that was the value of the story. It's enclosed in your 
. packets, I believe, and that's what it look-s like. . 

1 won't take much time to repeat what's, in it because It' there and 

♦ ( 

you can see it, but I will try and say some things that may be instructive 

for magazine writers, especially. Magazines differ "from newspapers in that 

^ newspapers are interested in news which is why the Washington Post reported 

orfthis, and magazines are interested" in stories , and so I really looked 

for the story V as it developed, it was a story full of heroes and villians. 

The tips that Phil Lewis gave are excellent ones and I initially did 

get in touch with lawyers for some of the injured men and .i;i that way began 

the process of^inding out what they had gone through.' One of the heroes ' 

of the story in addition to Don Jackson is his mother ,^ who kept meticulous 

* 
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records of his terrribly painful attempt^. to find out what was happening to 
him. She saw the-signif icance of what was'going on and although she had no 
way of knowing that this was not' an isolated incident, that it was related 
to a series of *other injuries,' that^'was totally unknown, she held on to 
records* She wasn't even sur^ why -she held on to^them, but she did so and 



it made it possible to track back the whole path that he had followed,- to 
doctors, to OSHA, to other agencies and individuals, and it's a very, very 
painful story, and it was painful enough, Vn\ sure for you at lunch, 
hearing Don Jackson's story, but there Were at; least a dozen other workers 
who have similar stories. 

Those I got to through the efforts of lawyers, through the kind of , 
things th^t had been discovered, through the fact that the Kennedy sub- 
committee on I believe it was aji administrative oversight committee 
used this as a case study a.nd pulled together a number of the documents 
^^?t^ the bureaucratic end of things, so when I came to Washington^ I found 
really that a lot of my work had bfeen done for me and a lot of those 
records were assembled. They would be available under the Freedom of 
Information Act but it would take. a lot longer, so having the documents 
.assembled, helped push the story along. _ ' ' ' 

And I tried to do a story paralleling what was happening to^ttie 
workers, what was happening in the bureaucracy and what was ha'ppening 
outside the bureaucracy, with scientists who knew or felt they knew tliat 
something was wrong with phosvel or leptophos but were trying to document 
it,^It was a delayed neurotoxic pesticide that not a whole lot was knowir 
^about but ^here had been things documented in the medical literature. 
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and I did find it useful to go back and look at the medical literature on 
delayed neurotoxic pesticides ,which stretches back to an' episode in the 
United States with something called "ginger jake" that was drunk during 
prohibition and caused some of , the similir demyelinating effects that Don 
Jackson described earlier. 

There were heroes "and villians all the way through^^the sto7y. There 
were representatives of Velsicol who had been approached by this Egyptian 
who was opposed by his own government, opposed when there was a coverup 
after the watfer buffalo deaths. Millions of dollars were being-spent-on 
pesticides to protect the cotton crop and the cotton crop Was the central 
element in the Egyptian economy. This was Dr. Abou-Donia who persisted 
against very strong odds to study, the effects of this substance on chickens 
and other animals. 

Jhere were people in the bureaucracy of EPA who really bucked the 
system to slow down the registration, the planned regtistration^ of phosvel , 
--.the company was attempting to basically sell it domestically and it was 
a story of great courage on the part of those bureaucrats. 



And it was most of all, I think, a human story of people like -Donald 
Jackson and others. I want to wind this up, but flnight mention a kind of 
. an epilogue. '^"{^nce the story had come out in Texas Monthly in May*78, I 
had been trying to get the company's point of- view and response 
basically the company had stohewalled consistently. They'd get lists of 
' questions, I'd approach a deadline, and tfjey would assure' me they woiild 
get back to me and nothing happened and so on and so pn. 

Tinally, very shortly ^fter the first copies of this came off the , 
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press before it was on the newsstand, I got a call. The officials of the 
company were very proud of the fact that they had cleaned up the plant and 
they i.nvited me to a breakfast with Mr. Ver Hoeve, the'president of the 
company, and then went on to a tour of the plant. The story was out, but I 
was then editing Houston City magazine which I had founcied, and I thought 
I'd have a*^good story for my own magazine, at least what the c6mpany now 
said, and made a I think I spoiled* Mr. Ver Hoeve's breakfast, but I 
asked all the questions I had asked beforehand though they wanted to be 
very fortj^oming, they assured me they couldn't answer* any of those 
questions and they promised to get back to me. - ' ^ , 

* The PR man took the questions all back to Chicago and said he would 
call me and give me the information and answer the questions. That simply 
nev^r^ happened. 

It's always better obviously, to have two sides of t^he story, but if ^ 
you can't get two sides of a story, you can do a damn good job of getting 
^orie side of*, the story and touch ..every base you can and make explicit the 
,fact that the company Won't talk, if they wdn't talk and. that happened in , 
that case. Phosvel fortunately, thanks to the people iji EPA, Gunter Zwei^ 
and Donna Kuroda and others, didn't make- it on to your tomatoes and lettuce 
and brussell sprouts and various other things. I have not stayed as close 
to the story as I would like to have', but we still don't know for sure^ 
whether Phosvel which had these demonstrated ^effects did cause the damage 
to workers or whether it was tolu^e an^ fi-hexane, the two solvents that 
v/ere also very sloppily -used around the-^lant and they too may have done 
the damage. ^ ' 
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So in a sense it's *a story that is not over yet. ThanksT 

MS. SCO^T: Michael Flannery, our next s^^^ is the labor reporter 
for the l^hicago Sun Times and along with Bruce Ingersol did aa excel lervt: 
series that won a number of awards on occupational, disease^ Mike. 

MR. FLANNERY^ Thank, you. Well, inflight of what other people have 
said, I'm going to restructure n\y remarks to k.ind pf hi tTsoiper points that I 
think might be reinforced and maybe some things thaf m^ght help those of 
you who work with dai.ly deadlines and have the pressure of newspaper 
editors and work in daily' journalism. 

One of the things that and I've got to say at the outset, though — 
is unlike perhaps some of the other speakers,- 1 got along pretty well with 
the people who were^y direct bosses and in terms of giving me support and. 
letting me look into and research stories that I wanted to", they were just 
superb and obviously, if you can cultivate that kind of 'relationship, 
you're going to be miles ahead in any business, I guess, but in the course 
of doing this series of stories last year ■ and earlier this year, n\y.self and 
rT\y partner Bruce, visited plants primarily in the Chicago area, a few 
elsewhere in tlie Midwest, that inc^luded lead smelters," battery plants', 
foundries, steel mills^, cdRe. ovens, meat-packing plants, auto ^pl^nts, 
chemicals plants and others, essentially heavy industrial eat-erprises. here. 
Some pf the places thait essentially posecl obvious problems, many of these 
health haz'afds had been written about before. 

* In fact, all of them had beep written about before, but one curious 
thing' that I discovered in researching our clips and in going to the 11^-* 
of periodical stuff that had been published in this area was that almost 
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nothing, had been written specifically about problems in the Chicago area',, 
bringing these sorts of^things ttj^y researchers had unc9verea e|jSewhere, 
tKat medical people had come acros'l, some of the stuff that had been in 
§ome -of the expert liter^ure, none of it had^ for the'most been brought 
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home, been brought down ta earth and one of the people earlier today was 

> • ^ . ^ { 

sort of chiding the daily l^ress for our preoccupation with' wanting to, talk 

to victims, when you talk about when you say so and so is a problem, 

* this substance represents a hazard, the response so^^frequently from guys 

like me well, let^me see the victim. Let me talk to somebody. who "has 

actually gotten sick. Let me talk to somebody who has actually been harmed 

by it and I s\ippose that's precisely what I did, because I did start out as 

som# of the qt her -people h^\^e mentioned here, very naive, l<^nowing very ^ 

^ wferr^background in,o,ccupat;ionX\ scffety and health had essentially 
involved conversations'with , my mother who, i^. an occupational health nurse"^ 
for the Navy. She*s been ^peripheral ly involved ih the asbestos project and 



.that wa^essential ly ^T^1 I had'^^cndW/^ jiJst' casuaL discussions with her 



a^ut it, sovwhen I got\ir>toHhis whole area^^ what I first did was 
^^sentjally talk to people on my beat, -the ui^ions, ^^^TO-lks in local 
plants, local union halls here in Chicago. 

And boy, were they eager^to talk, as you 'can imagine in many cases 
t|jey were eager to talk, and in other cases some of them were not. .But in 
terms of resources for someone who is just starting out, 'l would really ^ 
stress >iow what a peculiar, helpful position un'ipns occupy in this 
system^ for somebody who is going to set about writing about thts whole 
question-. Their peop^e'^^are in the plant, they'^ got good reasons to wpt 
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to find out more about what these hazards are. They can put you in touch 
with the people who are actually on the shop floor, and in some of the^ore 
sophisticated union organizations, you've got some people with good 
technical knowledge, with a good grasp of som^of these complex medical arid 
scientific issues, and I think that they can really you can tap into , 
that network, you can save yourself a lot of time. 

* . ■ ■ / ♦ 

• Another useful resource here in the Chicago area was our Tocal public 
hospital which has an occupational health clinic. It's the Cook County 
Hospital. That is one of eleven occupational medicirve clinics around the 
country now, Bert Carnow told me, and I would imagine that If there's^ne 
in your community, people there, nurses, doctors, patients would prob- 
ably be eager to talk tq you about some of the things that they've ^ 
encountered. 

Another excellent resource, one-that I tapped into frequently again 

3 

here in this area was the School of Public Health, . at the University of 

Illinois. Dr. Sam Epste4n who's written a book called The Politics of 

Cancer and who has_h£en involved in testifying on behalf of the AFL-CIO in 

some cases — he's also been retained as consultant by other groups, ? — 

governmental groups,' government agencies — was very helpful. * He was 

willing to sit down with me, frequently talk over the telephone. I would 

ask^him, I'd say, the exposure was this. This guy says that he was working 

working with benzene and it was splashiiig al\ around and it was-^tting 

* ' ♦ 

splashing in his face and you know, is that bad, how dangerous is that? 

And'^Sam would gasp oh the other end of the phone and he'd say, "well, I . 

think that might be pretty bad." 
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So he would help me out, steer me in the direction of literature,* some 
research that had been c|one, stuff that I ^uld use to farntTfaf ize my.self 
^ • with just* specifically what the scientific research said. And, again, that 
was incredibly valuable in short circuiting and you know, the amount of 
^tr^y short-cutting the amount of time that I had to devote to research. 
Another helpful resource was government the governme.nt agencies 
involved in this area, EPA and OSHA, the personnel in OSHA are sometimes 
bound by regulations ttiat prohibit them ff-om speaking about specific cases, 
but they again are useful in brieffng you on^^hat hazards — on the degree 
of danger caused by a specific hazard. You can ask them a>question, like - 
"Does splashing benzene around pose a problem?" and they can generally give 
. . yaw an answer or tell you where to find an answer.. / 
And the amount of literature that those t:wo agencies in particular 
EPA and OSHA— are putting ^t today is mind-boggling, when you take a look 
at what — at the mail I receive from the* Labor Department and from the 
government, all the mailing lists I have gotten myself 'on>4^n the past two ^ - 
years. At the end of^the week, if Tve been out -of the office, I come back, 
in and it seems jus! *to be stacked up in huge piles, so and then there'! 
jnd enormous amount oY goiod stories in there. 

And I think that ^for m fjiany of us in the daily media and in j^her 
medja, that's really — at-one level what we're after, too. good 
story, something that is both newsworthy, that is socially significch[it and 
- at .the same time is- going to be something that people care/Sbout. And, let' 
me tell you, people really do care about this topip. 

I have never, in the seven years that I h^ve been in this business, 
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had the kind of response that I received from the stories that I wrote in 
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this series • It was unbelievable that people were looking my number up in 
the phone booL^nd calling me at home. The letters were^pouring in, peopi 
were coming to the office after some. of these^ stories would appear. Petfpl 
would just come to the office. 

/ 

There was one fellow who came directly from a steel pl^t on the*^ 

southside, ^nd said, "You know Td jusif like to shake your hand, I have 

never seen anything no one has ever written about theSe kinds of *^ 

concerns before. No one has talked about these""sorts oVhealth problems 

from the perspective that you've written. It's a point of view that Tve 

only heard over a beer in a tavernr'^near the plant." 

^ And I can tell you that there's a lot of people out there who have a 

lot to say about this and who "are anxious to read about' it. * 

And I think one other thing that has been' stressed by ottier speakers 

at other points throughout the day, that I would emphasize, .re-emphasize, 

is the Becessdjty for making sure that we don't simply focus only on the 

\ 

horror stories. Pa^l ,Brodeu^ pointed .out in his remarks, a sequence o^ 
events that is genuinely horrifying and certainly the kind of rion-co^rage 
of the Love Canal and some of tiie other major occupational health and 
environmental health disasters that have been. buildi.ng over the' past 

4 

sever^ll decades'. TJa^kind of non-coverage of that thing that' has pervaded 
the media is disgraceful. ^ 

At the same time,\though, there are things that people are doing. 
,^-fl|ere are steps being taken. There are* avenues opei| to redress some of 
the grievances, and I think ]k^at that's something to bear in mind when 
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you're writing, particularly at fehe daily ^evel, that people can do 
something. It's not simply a matter of throwing up your hands and saying, 
"Jesus, ^everything gives me cancer or if I get out of bed in the morning, I 
am taking a risk and therVs really nothing I can do about it, so Tm'n^ot 
going to do anything." I think that kind of thinking is fostered, perha^s^' 
by an exclusive focus on the horror' stories. 

One other point. Something<^that youVe going to see, if you do get ^ 
into writing about this, something that you're going to run into all the 
time and that is the local application, the local expression of the crisis 
that John froines and Tony Mazzocchi referrecf^to earlier today, ^this 
tension, this conflict that's developing over the question of productivity, 
over the question of investments in safety and health and the cbst of 
"^cleaning Up. - . 

The story that is reprinted on page 7, of the tabloid that has caused^ 
so mugh controversy, that I wrote^ deals y/ith a fellow wht) cfied earlier 
this year from silicosis. He Worked in a steel mill on the Southside here 
in Chicago in the foundry, and in the course of researching that story and 
after that story appeared, th? people at that company, the people that ran 
th^t plant, U.S. Steel, sajd as they had for several years, "Look, if we're 
forced to clean this thing 'up, if we're forced to invest the money that 
OSHA standards are apparently going to reqilire us to invest, we're just 
going to close it down because we've got better things to do with ou^ 
mondy." And of course, that struck me at the time as the worst sort of 
economic blackmail. It struck a lot of workers, a lot of people V talked 
to, as^ju^t a lot of bluff and bluster. 
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Well, lo and beholcPf three days after Christmas last year, U.S. Steel 
did, indeed, anndlince that foundry was being shut down, that 250 or 300 
jobs were being eVimina'ted. And if you saw the Business Week article I 
think' it's the recent issue, about the liquidation of t\\Bf>^frS. of the 
American steel industry, you know in ^at industry that's not an isolated 
Incident. 

And there certainTy^re serious problems. And you are certainly going 
to confront that kind of threat. And frequently it's a difficult thing to 
deal with. There are folks in that plant who are going to lose their jobs. 
A lot of them have alrea.dy been laid off. A lot of joJi:'S have already been 
eliminated arid the final ^shutdown- is coming in November. I h^ve been in 

I a 

toucb with some of those people. In fact, I think orik of the guys from 
that* plant is -here tbday. 



And it's a side of^the story that has to be covered as well. And' 
* • ^ 

anyway, I would just' reaffirm that these are good stories.^ There are 
people out there eager to tell you about them. It's nof as difficult and 
overwhelming a topic as it seems to get into. I think that the fact that 
you're all here indicates, probably, that yop're already well into it for 
the most part. 

And I thank you very much. 

Ms. SCOTT: * Our next speaker, Tom Horton, is environmental reporter 
- 1;or the Baltimore Sun . And I have known him since my days at the Sun in 
1974. TofT\ has done some very difficult reposing in the area where we deal 
with statistics a'nd try to handle some of the sophisticated issues in this 
area and to figure out how to evaluate themi And he's goi-ng to tell us 
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something^ about his experience with that involving environmental cancer ^in 
the steel industry in Baltimore. Tom. » ^ 

MR. HORTON: We began, at the Sun, to report on environmental cancer 
tn 1977. We started from the broadest and most general background. The 
National Cancer Institute's atlas of cancer mortality, I think it was 
called, which broke the whole country down by county and city into cancer 
rates for various types of cancer by race and sex, had a couple of years 
before labelled Baltimore a*" cancer hotspot. . Since it's an industrial town 



and ft has a big port, chemical industries, steel industry with Bethlehem 
Steel at Sparrows ^nt and a ship-building industry, the Natiohal Cancer 
Institute^ had mentioned at the time that maybe this high ^ncer rate was 
related to the fact that it's'an industrial area. ^ "^'"^ 

That's pretty general, as anyone can ffell you. We had quite a bit of, 
convincing- to do at the paper before we could start on this. The S^un is 
certainly not a pro-business rag by any shot, but it's not been staunch 
labor newspaper by apy shot either. They were not enthusiastic, 
originally, about turning three reporters — I worked with two others, 
labor reportel^ Frank Swoboda, who's now at the Post and Peter Behr a 
reporter whpar is in our Washington bureau they were not enthusiastic 
about just turning us loose for a couple months to allege that Baltimore 
business community was killing people. So we aTso hacLa^pt^oblemJjecause 
city health officials', many of whom are I think still as concerned with the 
city's image as its cancer rate, has gone tp 'great lengths to sort of 
poo-poo this cancer hotspot idea. They said, "Well, you know, they studied 
cancers from 1950 t'o ^y69, and it's really out of date." The long period 
over which they ^ 

/ 
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studied the population, almost 20 years, because of all the mobility of the 
American population makes the figured suspect. 

^ Also,-.Baltimape-is not unique but along with' a few other cities it is 
'not a combinedjiurisdiction with the county and they saiti, look, you know, 
you took afl thetee other big cities and industrial cities and lumped them 
in with the lower cancer rates from surrounding coMnties. So you can't 
compare., ' ^ . 

Well, we just by chance came across some statistics that I have not 
seen anyone jjake much use of and I think the^^^^^could be useful for someone 
who's starting from ground zer^, just to take a look at possible cancer . 
problems in their area. EPA contracted with an outfit called Systems 
Sciences in Silver Spring to do essentially a continuation of the cancer 
atlas. This studied cancer mortality from 1969 on into the mid-70*s and 
for a variety of reasons EPA never used it. This was all rigged. They 
were going to print out'their own color-c6ded map just like NCI did, but 
you .can get those statistics for your particular state of county or , ' 
whatever^ I gues^,. from Systems Sciences. You can get everything but the 
Maryland stuff.* I never have returned all the data but Til send you that 
if you're interested fn Maryland., But between this which confirmed and 
even augmented the NCJ^stuff that and just goihg around to universities, to 
NCI, to a few doctors who specialized in occupational health, we were able 
to compile I think we worked literally a^week, the three of us just on 
the memo to convince the Sunvbhat this was a worthwhile effort, but we were 
able to get started on that. ' ' * 

We. did several stories, some of them, we were able to get some very 
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hard information. We got some .very good documentation at Sparrows Point' 

steelworks. Sparrows Point employs about 15,000 people, and had a cancer 
rate that appeared to be substantially above even Baltimore's average. I 
might add *t hat lung cancer among white males in Baltimore in epidemio- 
logical studies is about 60 percent above the national'rate. Well, 
Sparrows Point was above this in some studies. Which I might add Bethleherfi 
Steel disputes. ' • . * 

Some of the other stories, they really kind of showed me what how 
close to the forefront of knowledge you're working when you get into this. » 
I remember interviewing several workers during a strike at Conaco, it's a 
chemical plant ij( South Baltimore, and they were telling me these guys 
who were not particularly well educated — one of them walked up and said 
"What do you know about multiple myeloma. V I said, well it sounds like 
cancer to me, and he said, "Well, there's only 120 of us that work here and 
three of us have died of multiple. myeloma in t^he last four years." That's 
a rare disease. I checked wit:h some doctors. It's the kind that they 
don't even give you a statistic. They say; "Well multiple myeloma, that's 
what Martha Mitchell died of." That's how they describe it, when it's that 
rare. 

But rl thought this is a good deal, but then several people would check 
this, said there's just no relati/on between that and anything those people 
oyer theref could have worked with, so Vou know, let that percolate l^or a 
few weeks. And at a party I ran across a guy named Humphrey, or Humphries, 
from Hopl<ins -who I somehoW mentioned multiple myeloma and he said, "Well, 
I'm kind of the world's expert on that and we just Kave in the ]ast month 
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or so begun to think maybe it*s related to an industrial disease/' 

Then he said "What can\you tell me about it?" and I said, "Hell, how 

am J going to write a story saying I told you something about^it/' So 

anyway, maybe in a few years, we'll know. We'll finish the Conaco story., 

Another part of the series and I mention this because it gets into 

a couple points of more general interest we examined .a small asbestos/^^ 

crushing operation ©n the outskirts of Baltimore called Powhattan Mining 

which employed about 20 people. They took asbestos the size of soft balls • 

and made it into something like asbestos flour.' You closed yo^r hand on 

it, poof out in your face. And they shipped ^-o' Allied 'Chemical and other 

companies that used it in, I believe, in some process involving plast;ics. 

But Powhattan, when I checked its rfecords with the state, had never been 

cited for any violations. We just assumed since it was a ^little, company 

and from the outside it was really raty looking, that they would just 

violate every standard going. , v 

We>1, to make a long story short, they did, byt they had never been . 

cited because as(an extension of the mining industry they were regulated by 

the Bureau of M^es, one of their agencies, MESA. And we wefit up to 

ittsburgh, t/e guy --.the MESA guy just flatly said, "You know, a^ 

long as a o6mpany will work with us, we'll sure never cite them or shut 

thei\down.'* And Powhattan had been willing to work with them like that for 

years 'and ^ears and years. ' ^ 

And then I went to the doctor, a private physician who handled 

*^ f 

Powhattan's workers, and I didn't believe this guy at first, but subsequent 
conversations with a lot of workers convinced me he didn't know that they 



worked with asbestos. He thought that Powhattan Rining just m"ined some- 
thing and he hadn't asked them in thre'e or four years. And some of the 
workers actually didn't knpw they were" working with asb.estos eithef-,. 

This I might add led me to look into this problem of diagnosing 
occupational diseases, because he had seen 'a number of lung abnormalities 
but never reaJLly thought that they might be related to asbestos. 

• It appears that in Maryland — and I suspect most states very few 
doctors are qualified- or awar-e enough, I guess is a better word, to make 
occupational disease diagnoses. This doesn't mean that they're derelict in 
tlp^lr'duty. . I mean, they make the clinical diagnosis, — you know, if the 
guy's got a problem they find ftie problem but they do aot think or- are not 
able to take a good occupational history. The upshot of that is that in 
Maryland there's a system by which any doctor who sees an occupational ly- 
related disease, fills out a card and 'Sends it to the State Health 
Department. 

Well, that's been in effect for 15 or 20 years, I think, and only ope 
doctor in the state has ever sent them a card. . He's a guy at Cijfey n'ospital 
who was very helpful to us in our series. Of- 28, 000 workers' comp claims 
last year, less than one percent irivolved tjccupat-ional disease. ?T have -to 
think a lot of that is just because it''s not reported and not recognized as 
occupational disease. 

The other point that Po^attan brings out is that for all the involve- 
ment that one has when you get into cancer reporting, for all the involve- 
ment you have with standard setting an issues over parts ^er million and 
.some regulation setting, at various sophisticated levels, I 'think you can't 
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stress enough from a r'eporter's point of view the need tojust get into the 
'workplace, if at all possible, to look at the workplacef A lot of times 
while federal regulators and industry are arguing over parts per minion 
and per billion, there's nothing in a lot of workplaces that couldn't be 
handled just ^through' basic hygiene. Powhattan was a good example of that. 
I mean, MESA, the min-ing people, could sit there and argue part per milliorf 
with you all day long and you just hadn't resolved anything, but or^ walk 
through Powhattan whichT^ok and Christ, it was just all over you. It 
was falling off the rafters.^ You know, you pick it up your feet, they 
even had a big shed out back, -where asbestos dust was piled up to the roof. 
* . I asked the woman that owned the company: "W^l.l, what are you doing 
with -this?-" "Oh, well, the state used to let us dump it, but they won't so 
we just pile it up." She didn't know what they were going to do with it. 

So a workplace tour c^n sometimes really^ give you a picture that you 
just don't get even from looking through the regulatory agency's files., 

I won't go into detail on some of the ot^fer articles we did. Suffice 
it to say we haven't banishe^l cancer from Baltimore yet. There was a 
mayor *s blue ribbon cancer task force formed and — although they initially 
vented a lot of fury and expended a lot of effol^t on worrying about what we 
t\aye done to the city's image — ~ I think they hav^e ended up doing s.om^ 
good. They were laying on some more industrial hygienists, if they can 
ever find any to. hire, a'nd they're, I believe, serious about requiring good 
. canc^er reporting — perhaps setting up a cancer registry in Maryland so 
those things are not inconsequential. I think perhaps as: important — 
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well, this may not' be as important am looking at it from' the Baltimore 
Sun's view is that it kind of opened the door to doing regular and ~ 
serious and reasonably sophisticated reporting on occupational disease\an^ 
that continues. And I think that may have been one of the more important 
long-ran^e effects* ' 

I tried to list just a few observations from some of the work we've 
done in Baltimore that might be useful to people reporting.. I think one of 
the things yo.u have to get used to right from the start is that it's going 
to be rare when you come out with something cJearcut| even in cases where 
you -just think common sense tells you you Veally got it nailed. 

The Befhlehem Steel cancer mortal ity, was one example. We had a guy 

from Hopk^j^s, — he's now at Pittsburgh, I think — named Ted Radford who 

is an environmental epidemiologist who'^had done studies shewing that their 

cancer rate was extremely high, ling cancer among the white males. 

Bethlehem employs largely white males. Now Bethlehem shot some holes in 

this study Radford had us^d a method of statistical extrapolation which' 

had not been used much before. It was not a preferred method. Well, that 

was true, Radford said, -- that's because Bethlehem Steel wouldn't giVe him 

any data and this is something you very commonly find industry shooting. 

down a study for imprecise data or insufficient data but they got the data. 

and they won't i^et gb of it. Now Bethlehem also" had their study which 

showed that ii was about as healthy a thing as you could do- to work in 

their steel mill. Radford pointed out that that was^'fiacause they had not 

included arty retirees with the study. Now, you know, { was reminded of 

this when Paul Brodeur was talking about it's not necessary to get into 
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one of these either'-or situations. We were helped in thi5 case because 
Bethlehem lied to us twice. They said that they had included retirees and 
Radford did not. 

We'n, we got tf?e studies and called them up aad said "Look^ I think 
you mi'sspoke." And fhey lied, again, so that helps a lot in enajjiing you to 
place your outrage on the right side or hopefully you'dOi. fkit one of 
the points I want to make is you can fall into a real trap in reporting on 
environmental cancer if you buy the starting a§sumpt^ion that the chemical 
is innocent until proven guilty, because I just don't thl^ftk you're going Jto 
do that. If you buy that th9ugh, you're probab^ly never going to write 
much. . . ' * 

One case in point, there "was a trial in Marylan'd^in 1978 which Dr. 

Epstein participated in, I mean this was a case where-- you're very 

. / ' 

familiar .with it', R#che«l , because you wrot-e some of the first stories on 

i- 

it a little chemical company. It was a soluvent reprqcessor actually 
called Galaxy. It was', in a rural V:' - ' and no other industry around. A * 
local pathologist had documented abnormally high rates of a rare cancer. 
J think they were lymphomas. It got into cqyrt beqause galaxy sued the guy 
for libeling them, defaming their character. _ And so we** had a^case held in 
.this little rural Maryland town, bringing in alj sorts cff big-time cancer 
experts on i^oth sides, which everyone* thought would prove, v<ell, fialaxy 
wa* either causing^the cancer or they weren't. We had, oh, we got into . 
days and days of argument^on latency periods^ you know. The Galaxy side 
said that you couldn't really trace it to Galaxy because they had only been 
there'lO or 12 years and the latency periods for those cancers would be 



longeir. 

^And the other side brought in people who said now latency periods 
could be as low as' two yearS| Galaxy's side dredged up the fact that there 
had been papemiills there a hundred years ago and that may have been the' 
cause; not the Galaxy chemical. Well, the othec^ side said, "Well, we did 
some research and we found out those papermills (jjidn'1; use the pulp process 
and that's where the chemicals are that could have caused cancer from the 
papermil^ls." " , 

Then the other side comes back, "Well, no, no one really knows what it 
is, in the papermill process. They only know that it's linked to 
lymphomas/' It went on and on. The doctor got off, although Epstein 
"ESH^ me he's being pursued again, that Galaxy has appealed it and is suing 
him for four million bucks on appeal. But it fairly well convinced nie that 
you're not likely to prove things like this in a court of law given current 
data and especially given the thinking .now that the single cause, and single 
effect theory of environmental cancer is probably |just not the way ft 

works. / 

I? 

Some of the other things you're goi'ng to get" into, I think, T 'just 
made a little listing of myths for lack of a better word. .One that you 
will be' hit with conslian.tly and it's not a myth, it's smoking. I mean, • 
.smoking in ccmbination wi.th all- sorts or potential carcinogens does greatly 
enhance your chance of getting lung cancer. And you know, the trick is not 
to deny this. I mean, youVe usually pretty irresponsible if you don't ask 
workers about their smoking habits and incluct.e that caveat in any stbry you 
do, but,%on.the other hand, it's great tactic in industry to change the 
subject. ' \ " 



•Another thing, I would advise anyone getting into ancer reporting Is 
to really kind of -give yourself a good education in rat tests and animal 
tests because you're goings to have tffat thrown [tp in your face a lot.^'^And 
Vm still amazed at the number of people well informed, pretty 
intelligent people who just flat believe that, one, if you feed a rat 
enough of anything it'll give itmalingant tumors, and two, that it's /ust 
everywhere. I mean, there's not much you can do because you're going to 
get ,it from this palce if not from that place. 

So I think, you can 't^ be too well grounded in ^at. j 
A couple other — oneother area I wantetl to get into and then I'm 
going to let you ask some questions. ^Company doctors, that's, a field I*^ot 
interested in stemming from the Powhattan thing. Now, there are about 
three types of company doctors. I mean, there "s the little company that, 
just hires a physician down the, street and\ays "Look at our workers. '• 
Then you've got the big industrial medicine clinics which often just 
contract 'with the health insurers far the big companies. You know if 
somebody gets sick at a company, they will sat, "w^ll you go to this health 

clinic." , ■ < 

Incidentally, in Baltimore the president and owner of the biggeSt in- 
dustrial health clinic is aTso chairman of the medical board of review for 
occupational diseases for the Workers' Comp Commission which migh\ have 
something todo with that one percent, too. .He says not, -but it's 

interesting. . , ^..<r-*^ 

The other level, of course, is a big company like Bethlehem ory^Tlied 
th^t has a company doctor and the only conslution I've come to, I certainly 
can't indict company doctors in general, but iriy experience has shownrttiat 
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as long as you have the current trand in'American industry toward 
decentralized operations, such a Bethlehem Steel has Sparrows Point .'with a 
manager of each of those centers who is largely i^control , runs his own 
show and is judged on short.-term profit, usually quarterly pro,fit and loss 
statement. 'As long a you have doctors essent/fally working for people who 
are judged on short-term profit, J just canoot see how they will ever do, 
you know, giye workers their due. 

MS. SCOTT: thank you. Join. Our last panelist. Bill Richards, can't ^ 
be with us today bjause of obligations story Obligations that he has. 
We're running late on time^nd Td like to'take about ten minutes of 
questions if those of you here are interested, because' this js supposed, t;^o 
be a workshop. I would just like to make a few comment;s from listening to 
what sortie of the other panelists have had to say before we open up for 
questions and one is that in my 9 or 10 years of experience in writing in 
the occupational environmental area^and going out and trying to figure out 
who's telling the truth, what Paul said about being lied to by companies , 
has been my experience and the corollary to that is I cannot think of one 
time where I found a worker lying to me. 

Now this may be unusual, this may be just my experience, but v^ 
often the worker *ha$ the most to lose' by talking to you. I have gone to 
plant gates and stood outside and taken down people's names and phone 
numbers'^as they left the gate, and I would call and talk to them later. 
These are working people who have something to lose". Some of them were 
non-union and they could lose thier jobs. Some of them, even though they 
were union, they could oe^harassecl in other ways and they .s^etimes wer:e. 
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They could be put on a bad assignment, they could be forced to worR 

overtime and so ^forth, so workers very often speak in spite of the fact • 

that they are taking a big risk and that's one reason I suppose why 

when a worker does talk, usually what he has to^say^r she has to say i^ to 

the degree that they understand what is going on, and often they are much 

more knowledgeable than I would have expected, ^^hey do know what they're 

talking about. , , . • i» 

Another point about the benefits of working with the labor union: I 

went through a tour of Bethlehem SteeTSJoing a story on lead poisoning anrf 

couldn't figure out where the problem was coming from. I was walking 
< 

• through a wire mill and I looked up at the ceiling and^. it was cpafed withx. 
this white stuff and -so I said to fhe industrial hygienist who was takmg^ 
me on the tour, what is the stuff on the,^ceiling,,is this lead di*iyt and he 



-said "oh, no, no, that's ... and I s&td, "Well, in that case is it* ] 
asbestos?" He said,' '"Oh, no, it's^talcu' ^It's,son\e talc' that some crazy 
foreman sprayed up-.there."* ' : , * ' z^- 

' So I found that*' very,, very hard to be'lieVe'and I later ^on called up a 

local steeTworkers ,prtfsid&t,* Dave Wilson, and relateci this! experience to 

^ • . ' * / . % ; • • /' ^ ^ ^ ^ 

him and 'he had somebOfij^,,gQf a sarapl6 of that §nd*tak§ Ix to be analyzed and 

it turned out to ;be 50 percent lead, so that'wa§^ how-^ie got that part of 

the story;. • i .Hv • 

J So I'ver/ often makQ it a ^^)ractice with^j t.hat/lfintf' of story to check 

with the U^r people, befor^e I go irtttf t^e plafit^ and afterwaM/ and very 

often I fifid out that-they say thipg's like,* "on, is that why we cleaned up 



the plant today?'* And so I was very often v^lking across wet floors 
•because they were kind enough t-o clean up for me. Lthink in the future 
we're floing to see mucV more interest in waste disposal, much more interest 

r 

in workers*, compensation issues^and these are things that we really have 
just barely touched on today, but if'you're in this fi^ld, youVe going to 
be reporting on that and I think you ought to b§ aware of that* 

Okay, do we have questioii§ and could we have thefn first from members 
of the^ press since this is ^ conference for the media. 

MR. HENDERSON: Tm not a member of the'press but I'm here and Tm 
going to ask the question anyway, ^m Tom Henderson, from Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. I'm a lawyer, and I'm not used to getting praised what with 
Watergate and criticism with, fees, ^o Tni not speaking from as defensive a 
position a I normally do. ' ' ^ , 

My comment is that, and I guess jt's ih ttie^ fc^ of a question,^ v 
perljjm^ to Mr. Lewis, whohi I pnobably disagree with a. Httle^bit more aside 
from his nice comments about my colleague in South Carolina, and that is I 
wonder if the, standard of journalism in the areas as import^t as this, is . 
not whether people^ will read it hut yhether people"Ought to know it and*I 
cite perjpntiT^experiences'of mine. tried a case in Louisville, Kentucky 
in, April and May 1976 and pr'obably out of 24 prospective jurors, I don't 
•think that there^were two that had heafd abdlit- .^let alone understood — 

the relationship of asbestos in any type of disease, let along asbestos and. 

^ ' . - ^ " . { 

.cancer. ^ ' ^ , . ^ 

One of "the things that one of ttie early defeases by* the asbestos 
industry was that the causes ofvi^ancer are not known, after 'the literature 



and after the discovery had' reached the po.int that we knew so much about 
it, that that ijjpfense began^to dissipate, f Now, the defenses are somewhat 
more sophisticated, but in this Last jury that 1 selected in of all places' 
not a metropolitan area, but in Bloomington, Illinois, a farm area, out of 
*24 jurors' who were as*ked the same questions or essentially the same 
4|uestions, f dare say that perhaps as many as eight or ten of them already 
harf^ preconceived notiojis about what they migbi decide and therefore were . 
preeroptori'aiy challenged by the defense and protjably the other 16 or more 
whatevlr'The^number \^ about the problem so it's working and if 

it takes flooding- the prketplace as it were vith the whole problem of 
^sbeStos it se6ftis to me Vo be worth it. Could I have a comment on that. 
MS. SCOTT: What 's ^ur question? " . * 

MR. HENDERSON: Well, you^ statement was that you consider and this 
is the standard -that I hear fron^^ other newspaper, TV journalists, not so 
much, fr torn perhaps .Mr. Bi;pdeur or Mr. Curtis and others who have written 
magazine articles but those, in the television rriedia and the newspaper think 
it's more important, as to whether or not it's going to be tnteVesting 
enough that people will read it or will catch'their attention and Tn^^ 
wondering in something of this *importancei whether or not it ought to be 
'the 'standard df whether th^^^blic opght to know about it. 
* \ MR. LEWIS: I don't- think them's "any question that's part of the 
standard. What' I was trying to suggest is -that there's a diminishing 
return. I mean, after X number of sfeorie? or television faTogr^ams or books, 
or magfl^^ne* articles, there ts beginning to be an assumption and most 
people^who care to know know about it. 
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But what I was really trying to get at was some. of the stuff I heard 
at the lunch today, which" were pleadings for the media to take the lead in 
this, for the media to correct this, for the media to do this and what I 
was suggesting was that the media is limited in its power to do any of 
these things and exposure is one thing but going beyond that to correction 
is quite something else. . ' 

MR.-^SSO: My name is Whitman Basso. I am with a center t^or inter- " 

national ejvirbnment information in New York and we publish a 1:)i-week1y 

newsletter called World Environment Report which does indeed report on* 

occupational health and safety and other isnviro^jmprftal health problems 
• -/ 
' around the worVdr; — — ~ ~ 

"»> 

My question is a loaded pne. Judging from what' I've he'ard thts 

afternoon, one of the major problems faced by reporters covering occupa- 

tionaVh^lth d<id toxic substances in the environment is the lack of access 

to authoritative and knowledgeable sources of information, covering a vast 

variety^of industries, asbestos, ceramics-, nuclear, coal, et. cetera. I 

would like to know whether it would indeed be useful'for the news med;ia to 

haye^ immediate access to knowledgeable sources of information drawn from 

industry, from government ,' from environmental organizations, from* labor 

unions, from scientists and people in the academic communities who have the 

information that yo^j need ^nd who have agreed to respond to your inquiries.^ 

» » * 
That's my question. ^ 

MR. LEWlV: ' l think also^if you had ten of these people responding,^ 
you*d get ten different answers and that^ doesn't solve the problem, it just 
compounds it. It's the authoritativeness of the material that's a problem. 



f 

It's not th^ viewpornts. There are viewpoints galore, so what about the 
scientists who have the authoritative information who have done the 
research. 

''There are scientists who will disagree. Dr. Kotin is a scientist. ^ 
Dr. Selfkoff is a scientist. 

MR. FLANNERY^ On the question of^benzene, for instance, that was one 
I had a lot of trouble with because what was involved there wa^the ques- 
tion of exposure levels and the only people- who really knew what exposure 
level had been was Upjohn, over in Kalam2oo^,Michigan and in that parti- 
cular story. I had guys telling me that^^ihzene was splashiR^ out of vats 
and hitting tbenuoii the.head and they were using It to clean things wasi 
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told this by a number of people, I had no reason to doubt it^, but I went 
over to Kalamazoo, spent a couple of days tfiere, waited for the company to 
say something and finally a meeting was held with the vice-president fof- 
public relations in which he very politely and very cordially said "I can't 
tell you anything." • " , - 

And the problem, of course, one of the things I didn't touch on in my 
talk, is that companies- don't waTit you, and Upjohn didn't want that story 
written, because in many of the stories that I did about plants around here 
the workers in those plants read for the f4rst time, it wa^ the first time 
they became awagre of hazards. ^Jhfht/they became aware that Joe who used to 
work next to them, but left rsir one reason or another a few years ago, had 
become dreaxifully i^^ll, and maybe had died because' of something that he was 
exposed to and that they ware still exposed to, so what's at stake are 
workmen's compensation insurance premiurps soaring, really literally 
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millions of dol lars, third party lawsuits, lost production, OSHAxorning in 
and ordering you to spend a great deal of money to fix things up, so I 
think what you're talking about is a noble idea In th~e abstract but when 
you get down to hard cases, specific cases, I think the problem iathat the*^ 




people who are runnijjg the.show^ — it gets right down to what Paul referred 
to earlier ~ it's follow the money trail and the guys with the money* 
frequently have the data and if they give you the data^ they're going to 
lose some of their money perhaps. 



Joi 



MR. BRODEUR: There really isn't anj?*^ substitute for an enterprising 



ournaTist being given the tim^ ,to go out and pursue his craft which is 
pursuit of ynquiry. The problem that I referred to earlier is that very 
often newspaper journalists, simply ^lon't have the time so they have to tape 
the statement, the assertion and the denial. What we're seeing now in this 
country — and v/e have all seen it because we're reading the newspapers — 
more and more stories about environmental and occupational disease. News- 
paper editors all across this country and publishers are beginning to 
realize that these are big stories. This is happening because the~threat, 
is now being posed to the middle-class, which is what runs this country. 
Middle-class in our country has abandoned the workers thnough history and 
the irony is that, of course, we are now not faced with occupational crises 
but an environmental health crisis because -- *for a very Simple reason, 
workers make things that all the rest of us use or that m're exposed to 
when they are using the environment around us., Mark my words, this 



business of love Canal^ the contamination of ground water and drinking 

Jdl 



water that supplies the United States threatens the middle-class in 
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.2iis country and that's when you're going to see the reporters being given 
the time^he money to pursue these stories. That's when you're going^to 
see action and I don't really think that what we need is^so much, although 
I am sure the publication- of yours, if you have a publication would be very 
valuable resource for reporters. I think the main thing is to spring them 
loose, give them the time to dig.^ 

MS. SCOTT:, Okay. One more question. 

MR. (UNIDENTIFIED): Mr. Lewis, I just want to take a friendly kind of 

exception to some of the things you said in your closing. You said that to 

two of the gentlemen that were here, just previously, you can only do these 

thirigs so many times and they become limp and they just lie there. 

Well, a we all know, the thalidomide story has been fn the news for 

many, many years and I guess it kind of lay there until yesterday. I was 

watching TV with my family getting the early news and I think it was on 

Channel 2, they had a story about a number of thalidomide babi#s wholcame 

from Britain and they were in this Outward Reach progralTup ir» Minnesota, 

and as I watched these young folks whom I had heard about, probably 200 

times in the past couple of years, as I watched them, as I saw themp I ' 

found" myseW crying, as I find myself even now, finding it difficult to 

» " «• 

hold back the tears. 

Now, somebody in the media saw a story that didn't need a whole lot of 
words. They had th^ pictures, the mot ion" pictures of these poor unfor- 
tunate victims of this thalidrxnide problem that so many of us had seen 
stories on so many times before,, so I say fn a friendly way, we've. got to 
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find a different twist, some way to really make it work the way this moving 
picture of these poor young human beings worked on me and Tm sure hundreds 
of thousands of other viewers yesterday. 

MsHscOTT: Tm afraid we're going to have to cut it short at<#*his 
point. because we're running late. 

Following this there's a- reception, co-sponsored by the Chicago United 
and the Illinois State Federation of^^l AFLrCIO, in the King Arthur Room 
on the third floor. Thank you all for coming this afternoon. 
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MR. GREER: One of the most knowledgeable people about OSHA in this 

country is Jim Foster "Who is going to be doing the introductions this 

morning. He's 'got a real sense of history, he's been with OSHA since the 

' » , 

firsf days of the formation of the agency. I worked with him for a number- 

of years and t|iere^s no man that I have greater respect for. He^ the 

director of thq News Media Services Division of the Occupational Safety and 

Health ^Administration, rjust want to say thanks for a good job, Jim. 

(Applause) 

MR. FOSTER: I don't quite know how .to follow an act like that, so I 
won't really try. I'm subbing for Glen Pearcy who many^of you met 
yesterday from u|*^h^e, the gentleman with the beard who is our new 
director of public affairs for OSHA. He's with. Dr. Bingham this morning,*' 
she's away makijig a speech and will be back here later this afternoon. 

Our first panel this morning is an industry perspective of 
occupational disease. The moderator is Ronald Lang who is and I have to 
take my jglasses off to read this, excuse me — executive director of the * 
American Industrial Health Council. He's going to discuss the industry 
perspective^of occupational health at this seminar. He's also serving^s 
executive director o^ the synthetic, organic chemical manufacturers ' 
association and as its chief operating officer, a position he's held since 
1968. Prior to becoming executive director of SOCMA, as it's knowns Mr. 
Lang served as director of public relations for the Association from '64 to 
'68. He's also v/ritten broadly on international economic and political 
affairs for many foreign publications^ Mr. Lang. 
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MR. LANG: Thank you. I have never been introduced as a. panel before. 
Judging by the audience, -I wonder if conferences of this kind aren't 
hazar^us to your health themselves. We have a lot of dropouts from 
yesterday's long program. 

Last night one of . the things that some of us were wondering was really 
Kow many of the people* in the audience are actually work i^n^- press because I 
know we have an aw^ul large number of industry representjj4ves 'here to 
monitor the conference and I think there are a ^krCof labor representatives 
and others and yet this was designed as a conference for^the merfla. I 
think it would be interesting, at leastxfor me if those of you who are 
actually working, press could raise ^jqur hands, just to get some feel. 
Looks' like about a quarter. About what we had estimated. ^ 



I am pleased to be 'here today, not only because the subject of ^ - 
occupational health is important but als^o because ^this country is in the 
midst of a national debate concerning chronic' health issues, acceptable 
ri5j^ and the public interest. How th6 medi^i understand and cover this 
national debate will have a ma^or. impact on how it is eventually resolved 
and wftat trade-offs between gfovecnment control and personal freedom the 
American public will have to 'accept. 

Not very many years ago,** a seminar on this subject would have 
attracted very little interest on the part of government, labor, industry 
or the pres's. In fact, even with its "newly recognized' importance, Tsee^ 
from the attendance and -from ,the hands th^at there^are many other important 
writers and media. which are not represented. JThis is regrettable because 
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of the key role set aside for you in this debate. I hope you, will carry 



back some of what you learned these two days to your missing colleagues. 

I also hope ybu will think for a moment about the phrase that was 
missing from all of ytsterday's media discussions. Some of the speakers 
talked about how a*"writer\in this complex area can't trust' what' industry 
says -or what a federal agency says or even what the Congress' says and I 
agree wholeheartedly 1;hat skepticism is a key ingredient in a good 
vest i gat ive reporter, although some of the remarks yesterday seeftned to go 
beyond what I consider healthy skepticism, but the speakers also pointed 
out that you in the press have an immense power to change things for; better 
or foj worse. If you don't do your job, who will find the Love Canals or 
the kepones or the Watergates. ' • 

Conversely,, however, if you don't do your, job right, who's going, to 
worry about the thousands of families thrown on to the welfare roles, maybe 
indefinitely, when there was no health hazard to begin with. 

What I am saying is: st^y skeptical, question everyone a nd^ everything 

all the time, but apply that same skepticism when talking with .those who 

/ 

have learr>ed what a comfortable living one could make if you get on 
television, or in the newspapers often enough, regardless of the validity 
of your charges. This country needs more, many more invest i gat ivfe 
reporters, responsible investigative reporters. It was disheartening to me 
yesterday at semin^ for the media to not hear one speaker oic^e ^ 
questioner even refer to tKe phrase responsible journalism. I'm i)ot the 
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one .to say this* Your colleagues should have, but I just couTd not let it 
go unsaid. 

Since I was slot'ted in this program as a representative of the 
Amerixran Industrial Health Council at the last minute, and would like to . ^ 
allow time for questions, I won't attempt to analyze in detail OSHA's 
generic CA^ncer proposal. nor comment on all the other chronic health issues^ 
you either heard ^bout yesterday or will hear about later today. Rather, 
Td like to share some thoughts With you as to how industry looks at these 
issues and possibly even to suggest some questions or areas of discussion 
you may wish to pursue with some. of the other speakers later today- 

Since 1 "personally am not a medical doctor, an oncologist, or an 
epidemiologist, TIT quote from a number of such experts in the course of- 
my remarks, and we have available in th^AIHC pressroom on the eighth 
floor, copies of thQ^J;ull speeches. and full articles, from which those* 
quotes were 'taken/ This is for the benefit of any skeptics who may wonder 
If the comments were taken out of context. ^ » 

It 

Td like to begin by looking ^at the political framework' in which OSHA 
decided to hold this seminar.. There clearly are very real concerns, not 
only within the agency but also w'ithin^the labor movement, the scientific, 
community and, maybe, surprisingly for some of you, within industry 

volving complex occupational health issues. Seminars of this kind 
ide a forum where experts from these variori? interests can look at 
.what is being done to meet th'ese concerns an^wna^-^hould be done in the 
future. This is useful , even if it does lead occassional ly to loud 
exchanges. - 

* 
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I have some very^real problems however /"wHh OSHA's press ' 

* 

announcements regarding this particular Seminar. The publicity was 
designed to not only ask the question of whether there-is an occupational 
disease epidemic in this country but apparently also to answer it, and witfi 
somepretty tough language and cather irresponsible charges* The OSHA 
broCl|lDre ^)roc1aims that there*s a Vassive but silent slaughter*" taking ' 
•place, with more*' than 100^000 Americans dying each year, from hazardous' ^ 
materials in the workplace* Ju^t' rhetoric^ a "grabber" to get the press 
interested in ccgiing to this -seminar is the way they explain it. Yet,*we 
in industry are dismayetd and angry that a ^Responsible federal* agency should 
be making such inaccurate and inflammatory charges. There clearly are 
hazards out there which have not yet been identTjfied but they're going to 
be found and' controlled only through a cooperative effort among scientists, 
from government , "trrdus try, labor and the academic community. Irresponsible 
language^f this kind makes it difficult, if. not impossible, for these 
disparate groups to work together in the /National interest. 

As to the magnitude of the problem, I believe a little perspective is 
in order here as well, especially since many ofyou have accepted tnd 
printed data which is at best deceptive and at worst totally false. There 
simply is no cancer epidemic in tjiis country today, much less one 
attributable to occupational exposure to chemical substances. Let me 
repeat that: there is no cancer epidemic. * I see a few incredulous faces 
out there, so;, let me qyofe from a few of those experts I mentioned before. 

"While the number of cancer victims has increased dramaticfally injfie 
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past 40 years, mtich of the increase is due to populatici^n growth, when 
changes in the'size ^nd.age composition of the American .population are 
taken into consideration, overall cancer death rates have increased only 
slightly for men since 1937»»ahd- actually haVe decreased; sligHtli^ for 
wome^n." —The Surgeon GeneraVs Report on Health Promotion and Disease 
Prevention for 1979 is'Slied less .th^n two months* ago*. ^ 

• "Contrary to popular belief there y no cancer' epidemic in the United 
States; _.lhe only type of".cancer whixfv-is increasing signif irxintly is lung 
cancer and this is*due overwhelmingly to cigarette smoking." --Dr. Merrill 
Eisenbud, the ''New York University Medical Center iniJune. 

"Occirpational exposure, in the worMngplace accounts for no more than 
six percent of 'all cancers in'-^males and' two to three percent in^.f^males." 
— Dr^John Higg^nson, director of the World Health Organization's 
Internl^ional Agency for Research in Cancer.^ . - v 

"I 'don't ^subscribe to th^! theory that we are on the verge of a cancer 
epidemic resulting from wholesale pollution ^of the environment." --Dr'. 
Arthur* Upton, director>of» the National Cancer Institute, last month. 

"We 5t!jmJd lay to'-rest the ^dea that it is these man-made compounds 
abroad in ^he land^tfiat are responsible for the fact that 25 percent of 
Americans die *of cancer. They are not. The possible effects of all known 
man-made chemicals, when totallerd, could contribute only a miniscule 
fraction of the total of all carcinogenesis in our population." -- Dr.. 
Philip'Handler, president. National Academy of Sciences, May of this year. 
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I could ^go on forborne time with similar comments of cancer experts 
throughout the world. There is a problem and there are very real concerns', 
but therte's no epidemic except the minds of those who need one to 
justify the massive, new govgrnment^rograms and appropriations or maybe to 
gain a littl^' media attention.* 

Don't let these comments mislead you,. however, with respect to the 
position of American industry on this subject.' Even the dne-to-fiv§ 
percent of cancer which may be attributable to occupational exposure is far 
too high. The American Industrial Heal th^^unci 1 and' responsible industry • 
leaders from all segments of the economy have committed themselves to* 
identifying any materials which may be contributing to that one-to-^five 

V . . - ^ - ■ 

percenx*^, and* in taking whatever steps ar^ necessary to minimize the hazards 

m 

•J 

those materials may pbse. 

I, personalty, am dismayed' at the amount of time I have spent in the . 
last six months debating in the press with^ representjati ves of the 
government, whether the correct number is one percent or, 4.8 percent or 
11-1/2* percent or 39 percent. Siqce science basically does not yet know 



what actually causes cancer, such arguments are nothing but est'imates"lY*om 
various cancer experts and epidemiologists. Charges of a cancer epi 
in this Country almost always guarantee a headline; but I sometimes feel 



lidemic 



like one of those medieval monks debating how many angels can fit* on the 
head of a pin. Wffatever the nuRvber, ^et^s go on with the job and stop this' 
meaningless competition for column inched;. There's.too'.much at. stake to do 
Otherwise. ^ * , " . ^ 



V. . . . ■ ^ 



? OSHA published' its proposed generic cancer standard in October 1977' 
and the^next panel will, probably shed much heat and 'hopefully a little 
light oR'the merits a^d demerits of that proposal, I mention it only 
because.it was OSHA* s^ effort to find an 'admini strati ve shortcut for 
identifying and reguTa'ting potential carcinogens that r&sulted in creation 
of "the American Industrial Health Council ♦ 

AIHC was formed two years ago as aa ad hoc 9^^oup by responsible 
leaders fhDm a number of American industries who agreed with two basic 
concepts: It is of -great importance to the nation as a whole \o develop 
scientifically sound methods for tdentifying and controlling substances 



whi 



ich pose a nazard to man. And' such an effort which involves t}ie 
frontiers of ^science h^as to be done cooperatively amo'ng experts from . 
government, Che scientific community^ and industry. "'^'^ ' - 

Historically, government policies in this complex area like ^ 
/carcinogenicity .have teen developed by lawyers and by regulators withinHh 
agencies, promulgated over the objections of industry and then alniost 
imroediateTy chal lenged 'in tjie court. Eventually, the critical scientific 
and pubfic policy issites iavolv.ed have been ofecid^d by a three-jddge ^)anel 

*in Seattle or New Orleans qr Philadelphia/ The issu? is simply too 

• . ^ » ^ ^ 

important 'to be hand l-ed'* that way any long^y,. \ ' . • ' - 

'Th'e AtHC board believed at tha tirne the Council was formed*and^con- 

tinues to /believe today that a way must be fdund to work together in soJv- 

ing these chronic health problems.. Jo Illustrate that commitment , let me 

cs^' " - . i ' * 

point put that AIHC's legal* committee, very early in tlie game, Vecomrfiended 



a variety of legal actions, which could have been taken to keep OSHA from' 
moving ahead withgts generic cancer policy* In rejecting this advicfe, 
AIHC*s^ board sent a strong message-rback to, the legal committee: We're in 
this to make it come out right, not to "win" >t, and our objective is for 
the government to eventually promulgate a responsible, scientifically sound 
national cancer , policy regardless of the* burden such a pojicy'might put 
Of), individual products or companies or industries. We said it then, we say 
it now and we mean it. 

In that role, AIHC has attempted to make available not only to OSHA 
but to all of the other federal agencies involved with chroni^ health 
hazards the best scientists we can get whether they be from industry, 
.from the academic community, from abroad or from anywhere else — it is the 
largest single effort of this kind that industry has ever put together and 
has involved disciplines such as onocology, epidemiology, mutagenicityT^ 
i«[tfstrial hygiene and m'any others with names I can hardly pronounce. 

Unfortunately, it's too early to measure; how effective this^^ffort has 

been in^ contributing to the development of a sound national cancer policy. 

A- 

OSHA's generic standard, when it's issued later this year or early next, 

" . ' ' / . 

may provide the first Indication of whether ^government and industry can 

work together in such a complex undertaking or whether that funH^mJntal 

public policy decisions of this kind must be set by judges^ with no 

training, experience or real knowledge in this area. Possibly Dr. Bingham, 

in her, talk after lunch today, will provide some indication of whether con- 

frontation is the only real alternative' from the government *s; viewpoint. 
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I have several times refMrred to the need for a sound' national, ^cancer 
policy, and Td like tc^take just a moment to review some of the key 
aspects we believe that policy should ^encompass. It's important to 
understand that there are two separate and distinct decisions which an 
agency must make. o . • ^ , 

The Jfirst involves a scientific evaluation of available evidence at^out 
A Substanfe and i he relationship of /that evidence to possible human hazard. 
Oh'c'e such a hazard has been identified a decision must b^ made as to the 
appropriate response' by each regulatory agency, consicfering the laws under 
which it operates and the need to protect workers, tlie public and the 
consumer against that hazard. Basically the first is a scientif ic"*decision 

) ' ' ' 

drawing upon everything science knows abX)utycancer and cancer' causation and 
the second is a political decision, biased ^n how far the rejgulatory agency 
believes the public wants it to go in el ilninating rfsk. Unfortunately,^ 
many of the government proposals ^ this chronic health area intertwine the 
two-, the science and the politics. ^ 

OSHA, for example, would like in its generic^ cancer proposal to adopt 
some very simple criteria for carcinogenicity: an^ substance which causes, 
any tumor, benign' or malignant in any single animal species^a* any dose 
^l^yel through virtually anj? root of administration would automatical ly ^have 
to'be treated as a human carcinogen. There are literally thousands ^of -such 
materials which woul/ flunk thi? tesl,'both natural and. man-made. In fact, 
you- probably* had a number of them served at lunch yesterday. 

Cancer is simply too c^plex to t4^ealt with in thts' .simplistic 
manner, even if such simple ^sys^tem would* greatly ease the .life of our ^ 
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regulatory^ officials* There is only one scientifically responsible way to 
* go. Whenever there is\a suspicion that a chemical .substance may be a human 
hazard, whether such a suspicion arises from epidemiological work, from 
apfiiial tests, from bacterial mutations or otherwise, a group of experts* 
must be ready to look at all of the available fevid^nce ^n this material . 

V 

They must provide thetr best assessment as to whether that evidence 
Indicates a potential human hazard and an estimat-e as ta the degree of that 
hazard. "Pure ffnd simple this is a scientific judgement which must;be made 

y * 

by the best scienti-sts the government can tap. ' / 

AIHC has recommended that a pan^l of 'Such< scientists be established by 
the government from nominees suggested by the Natiorra\ Academy of Sciences 
to do just this sort of assessment on a full-time basis for all the federal 
agencies involved in identifyij;tg h^ardoos m&te>4^s. Right now, all too 

y many, such scientific decisions in Washington a^^^^^bei^ng made with signifi- * 

>cant influence fr;om the lawye>is, from last week ' s headline in the, Washing- 
ton Post or from arposition paper issued by the Environmental Defense Fund. 
Ther.e's too much at stake for the nation as a whole to allqy/ th^e de- 
cisions to be .made by anything'less than the b^est availc^ble scientists, _ 
free as mu;g:^as possible from political pressured, news' headlinieS or other 

^extran^uS influences.* Such an independent ^ientific panel would accbm- 
plish these objectives anci ^in addition might help eliminate some of the 
decisions* now being made almost solely^as a result of competition, among 
the federal age^ictes. Competition for headlines, for staff and for 

«fippropi;i|ations- * 
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4 Obviously once such a material has 1)een identified as a carcinogenic 

hazard by the pan^l , the actions taken by each of the regulatory agencies 

V * 

may differ. ^This is entirely appropriate, because standards needed to 

pratect^the employee exposed eight hours a day to potentially high concen- 

'f * 

trations of the material in a plant m*ay have to^be entirely different than 
those adopted by EPA where^ the only concern may be a trace contamination or 
by the Consumer Product Safety Comfniss.ion which has to i)e concerned about 
such things as potential 'Exposure to small chiTdren in the home. 



It's in this area of- regulatory response that the general public, your 
readers and viewers mus^t have an input. Zero risk is impossible.. Anyone 
who sqys oth^rv/ise is either uneduc^tecj or irresponsible. There will al* 
ways be some degree of risk associated with iverytW-ng we eat, everything 
vfe breathe, and in fact, everything we do in life. The ?e^i^ issue involves 
acceptable risk, inhere shobl.d the line be drawn between, the degree of risk 
the ^American people want their government to protect thenf from and the de- v 
gree of risk they would like to- conscipusly be able to.aCcept or reject. 
The present debates over saccharin e^d nitrites are gooci examples' but the 
problem is one which involves virtually -every aspect of htiman life. ' 

For ^ample, I'm sur^ many of you barbequed hamburgers' this summer in 
your;back yards. Did you know that every tjme yoa did so, you formed on 
the surface of those hamburgers a material which is a known human carcinr 
nogen, not^ a suspected one*-- extremely sr^all quantities but there 
^nevertheless. • ' / 

,What role do^you want your government to play? Should it ban 
barbequing? • . . / • ^ 
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Shoa4d^ attempt to give you some information as to the, degree of 
potential risk, so you can decide? Or should it basically forget the whole 
thi/g? I don't have^the answer, bewuse there is no right answer or wrong 
answer, ik's a societal decision wmch in a democracy should b^ made by an 
/informed public. 

Automobiles illustrate the .tradeoffs even better.. It's estimated 



^that lowering the speed limit to 55 a few years ago saved some 5,000 lives 
annually. A good statistician can estimate just 'how many more lives would 
be saved if we ^dropped that speed limit to 45, or 35 or 25 and wh^Ve the 
decision to lower the speed limit was made as an energy conservation 
measure, there are some 25,000 Amerfcans alive today who would otherwise be 
dead.- We could save thousands more by lowering the. speed 1 Imit further. ' 
Should we? Aren't you. willing to take an ^extra five pr ten mihutes each' 
day to save a human Iffe? These are tough choices. 

There are n^ny catch phrases apd cajtch words which result ^n good . 
headlines. It ntakes much better copyVo write an article asking about how^ 
much a human life is worth than to discuss the complex issue of acceptable 
r|sk but it does not help our government, in' establishing national policies 
in 'this area yet sound, carefully written, ar^alyses of this problem |nd it| 
implications will help because the gover^iment soon has ^to make a -^x- 
fundamental . decision as to what the Aqierican people believe is acceptable 
risk. Right now ttat decision .is,' being made withifi the regulatory agencies 
with virtually no input from the public. Congress is considering a 
vaViety of legislative proposals which basically are desfgned-to reflect 
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what it thinks the public feels is acceptable risk and a number of White 
House agencies are drafting policies for the entire federal government ^ 
which are -based on their reading of the public's attitude and yet there is 
very little real understanding on the part of th^e American people, either 
of the issue itself and the h'ard choices which will have to be made or the 
implications if that decision comes out wrong. • 

As the Supreme Court Justice Brandeis once said "Experience should 
teach u's to be most on our guard to protect liberty when the government's 
. purposes are beneficial. Men born to freedom are naturally alert to repeal 
invasion of their liberty by evi 1-minded ruVers. ^he greater dafnger^to o 
liberty lurk in titie insidious' encroachment by men of ze'crl , wel l--mear>inxi but 
without understanding." 

Your role In this national debate is quite cTear and also quite 
difficult.. The inedia simply cannot be in a position to only cover what are 
often staged me3ia events aad to report charges and coupte^-charges, ' 
however irresponsible. They must* find the time and the knowledge to 
provide evaluation and interpretation of these events and charges. In 
addition the issues must be put in a t^efl^4xt the geaeral piri)lic can 
understand. It means very little to your reader to say that that; h^buij-ger 
^ I mentioned earlier might increase* their chance ^of getting stomach "can\e*r 
three times t^^he minu^s* ninths to on^ and a half times ten to the 
minus eighth. I don't ^eiTunderstand that. And by the. way, tjfrosfg nunjbers 
are made" uV'S^nc^e we^ real ly /don't know whether there's a hazard^ruch^less 
' what il^ight -be. 
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If the public's, going toTlnderstand risk and atl of its implications, 
the issue miist be couched in terms they can understand. For example, it 
means something to me to- say that my increased risk of getting cancer from 
♦that' hambCfger may "be the same as my risk of beio^ killed by lightqing 
driving to the airport tonight. That kind of analysis can help me decide 
what is acceptable, and what/is not.- 'IF ^ , • 

The problem with repeated deadlines that everything causes cancer is - 

as John Higginson of the lARC^ recently noted,, the public is being lulled 

into believing that effective measures are being taken against cancer, when 

very likely the mo5t/dfebated and public measures will' be relatively , 

ineffective. As a recent bumpef" sticker t saw read, "Life Causes Cancer." 

If th^ public ever adopts that attitude and they; re not too tar from it 

today .^ow will we ever ge.t them to take sofne of the steps\/hich' muft be 

• takenr if we are to truly reduce the incidencfe of cancer. If the man in 

' the street has an attitude which says, "since there's ^no way I can avoid 

« 

cancer,- why bother," we're all in deep trouble. Government, industry and 
labor. M 

I see my Time" is already runrjing short and I hope I have-not rambled 
too far afield, but if s -impossible to cover this subject 1n any me^ingful 
way "in 20 miiiites. I have tried to leave you with^an understanding that 
*there are many responsible* leaders, of American industry wbo are -anxious and 
willing to work with the government in solving this important problem' but 
itxannol solved in.the traditional mode-o^ confrontation and it will, 
not be solved as a consequWe of irresponsible charges and circuTatiqn- 

. r |. 

building headlnnes. 
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We in AIHC are willing to cooperate in any way we c^n witti the 

governm^t, with the scientific comrnuntty,- wit-h the labor unions and the 

environmentalists and with the press to increase public awareness of this 

issue and to work towards a scientif ical ly responsible- solution. You as 

members of the press are both^part of the problem and part of the solution, 

and I hope we can work with you. Thank you. rd be happy to try and 

« ' • » ^ 

answer any questions you may have and suggest maybe it would be g^od to use 

some of the ground rules we hady^esterday and begin at least by inviting^ 

the media to ask the first questions. Thank- you. 

' MS. RANDALL: Tm Judy Randall from the New York Daily News and I 

would like to ask you if you don't think two questions really — \^ you 

3on'*t think there is a difference between, in the area of acceptable risk, 

between , somebody who chooses ^to drive^an automobile at^ a speed he can 

control,, and involuntaVy exposure in the workplace to chemicals that 

whose Identities the workers don't know. That's my first question --fand 

the second one • , ' • 

MR. LANG: If I may answer that first, just stay there. Absolute-ly, 

no question about it. I thi nk *that what is acceptable untler one set of 

circumstances may be entirely unacceptable under another, and I think 

you 'r^«^b^solute]y .right. There are "far mor^ serious concerns and probably 

far more stringent standards in ;nany cases lhat may have to be applied in . ' 

involuntary exposure cases Ijke the workplace. I think, for example, there 

are^many decisions that I personatjy would like to make. Tm in the middle 

of a very .difficult diet at this ^o."jnt, and I've looked at all the ' 

saccharin data and Tm willing to yke what I think is a risk -on saccharin. • 
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Td like to'be able to* use it because it helps. ' ; . 

But a lot of other people may not want to use it 'under those-same 
conditions; a.nd I -think what's' acceptable to me may well not be/acceptable 
to a lot of .other people bu\ there are different degrees of acceptability 
without (^uestiohr^ ' • * - • . * 

Ms! RANDALL: The other thing wanted to ask you: it seems to be ' • 
there. is something contradictory about saying that -Science doesn't^ know ^ 
what causes , cancer , but you're al^o saying that we know that most ^ng-.— — - 
* canc^ is caused by/cigarettes. Either we do or we dhtr^ know what 6|u,se$ 
some cancers. *-l don*t Jthink we can have it both/ways.-- 

' MR. LANG: I think, absolute!/, there are. some individual materials 
which the evidence very c1ec|r1y indicates ar0 carcinogens. Benzidine for 
example which is not used in this countr:y. I don^t think anymore.-.- 
clearly is a material .that will cause, human cahcer. We're not quite sure 



how 'ii(' causes^ that cancer, but, clearly, it does cause cancer^ 

A Sc^bnce- fundamentally, however, does not know whgt the mechanismrof 
cancer causation are.ii] general' and recognize,' I 'nvr«Uit 'a scientist, so that 
in. the case for exalnpTe of the vast majority of m^teria^s, riot just - 
y syptheti^^chenyicals', but man-made substances, all right, what you have is 
yo& hay6 conflicting evidence. You may have cancer -- or you may have a 
't\jmr^,,d benign tumor ^in one animal test and 50 others would show nothing. 
• ' You^miy have epidemiology, some good, some bad. There may be'all kinds of 
test evjl^dence which in^general will ^be* contraidictory and what you re^ 
mal/ingl'^no matter who'inak^s it. Is going to be the best judgment that -can 
made as to^whether that evidence says* it's a hazard ^to man orl not. 

I 
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., And. it's a 'judgment decision on those cJses". All we're asking for is 

that judgment be made by the experts, the best ones the' government can get, 

not ^by lawyers within the government agencies, ,not by industry scientists, 

hot. ^§ judge somewhere. It's a scientific judgment as to what that \' 

evidence mean^. • t/e want the scienti/sts to.ifiake it. ' ■ ' 

• - ' * . ■ ■ ■ ■ . ' ^ • . 

MR. MARCUS: My name, is Steve Marcus, I '.m from Technology Review . I " 

was very impressed a few'yaars ago by an article I read by Dr.,A1virx_ 

*WeTTTberg^n which tie ^WTned" the term, I Relieve it"was his, 

trarts-scientifie, by which he meant there were many i-sj^ues, especially the ' 

kinds of issues we've been discussing at this conference.. He used them on 

a low-level radiation which simply cannot be- resolved -fiy, the methods of 

science. There would just J^e too man^^nimalSy laboratory aninjals for 

example, too many complicating factors, you .could not resplve it 

scientifically --'You could gather "information maybe.provid'e some.. 

persuasive indications,, hut never ever resolve il^jso. even thoOgji I'm very 

pleased and impressed by your stars and stripes^ribute to sci^ce^, I have 

to warn you of the limitaitions. ' ' 

Now .in that regard, now that I've matfe my speech, I would .like to ask 

■' ' ' V ■ ■ ' ' 

you a simple question. You referred to independent scientific advice. I ' 
ha,ve been writing or\ these, issues for. quite a number of years. .1 don't', 
think- I have eyer met an independent, scientist, *and I. wasy/onderin^ tt'yoti 
could tell me where I cou-ld find one? - * ' ' -° . • * 

MR. LANG: Absolutely correct-. There is no' indi vidua? whose atti'tucfe w 
on some of these questions isn't colored to an. appreciable degree. .By whene^ 
•h^'s worked in the past, by what 'he^S'- read, by tiis owij^ e)ip§rien^ <;ver the 
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last 40''6r s6 or 60 years, so youVe never go^ng to g^t a totally • 

independent view -from anybody on any issue in this country. 

What rm*proposing^'however, is that the scientific judgments 'be made 

by individuals who are not reisppnsib<le to an agency that is up before the \/ 

Congress .trying to get increased appropriations or in some cases trying to 

continue to get any appropriations at all,' by a scientist that works for a 

chemical cofi)j)aay, by a scientist tHatn'T'on' titers ta^^ the Environm^tal 

Defense Funcj. Those people are making wbat should be scientific decisions 

which are very fieavily influenced by the headlines in yesterday's 

newspaper, by the questions of the election of the President or members of 

Congress,' by factors ^;hat. have nothing whatever to do with science, and I 

believe you^^dan^'get scientists separated from responsibilities for 

cegulatory and political control .to make tliose assessments. And as opposed 

to'your que*3»tion, yolir initial/ comment ' ^qain,.I agree youVe dealing with 

some, very diffitult questions! here. " H has a list of suspected 

carcinoger>s/based upon a literature search but irf effect the same kind of f 

criteria* that' O'SHA's proposing: as a federal standard now. 

,^0n that list is-^lactose, which is^milk, sugar arrd fructose, which is 

' « < » 

9 

fruit sugar. Hardly anybody believes these cause cancer *but they meet 'f h^at* 
OSHA test. What you want to do is have people able to evaluate everythi-ng 
that's known, about the mate rY?ll and makd^a ji^gment as^to what that ^ 
evidence means, fljnd alt Tm suggesting here^is that judgment has got to be 
made as much*as possible — separated from political, business, labor • 
and other influences. - • ^ ' . ^ . r ' 



MR. AM§URG: I have two questions* In the first place, in your list 
of the kinds of scientists that you don*t want calling the shots, would you 
also j'nclude scientists who are in universities or foundations or 
associations which are funded by industry which has a direct interest* in 
the manufacture of thesQ agents, and the- second place-, would you care to 
tell us approximately how much money your organisation has beeM pending ' 
and has avail,able to spend on this carcinogen policy question .and S^hat your- 
sources are? ' • 

MR. LANG: Okay. Take the question in reverse order. We have a5\)ut 
120 members from most major sectors of the American economy, corporations.. 
Our budget is oh, I guess we 've^ been in existence now Vor two years, 
althaiiigh we started out to be an ad hoc committee to run for three months, 
we've been in existence for two'years. We , are probably spending about a * 
miljion dollars ^ year," about a million dol lars .euygar^ probably half -^of ^. 
that for legal advice. ^ " ' ^ ' , 

.We are running — r-ight now we fi'ave' spertt — .will have spent by the 

- : - ' ' ' . . 

end of this year probably^ about $200,000-nfiore than we've; taken in and'^VV 

• - V, V .• ' • 

pet 'qutte sare^how^f-nl manage ll^t' c^ash^ flow problem, so we are spending 



more ih'^n tfJe. h&ve ar thi^ point.. * ^ ^ , . ^ ' 

}'Tt is a very r^-r-prob^Jeniy' iii/ gue§s; t^^ the' companies we're ^. 
involved with, have comm^ed Jar mor%than\tiat nii 1 lion 'ddf^ • 
manp\)wer, in j'ndus£rial *hygier1isit$', ^in, epidemiorog*^st's, in thefr* ^' 
scientists; toHhis. feffbrt.* The-do'lkn^ls pr^t^Wj/^the ^maWest part -Of 
the effort. Manpower ts*probabty a lot mor^» bL^t•U's ^5ee^ dbne in a'' 



cooperative ve^n^^tq try to get the government- to. lopk at the very, complex 



area here and to devleop a policy and a regulation for the entire ^fedepcil 
' . - « . ... • \ 

•establishment that means something, .v 

Now, with reference rm sorry,, what is the first part of your 
question agairl? . \ . ' • ' ' * 

MR • AMBoiRG^: •The*'-- you listed various -types of .scientists — 
MR. LANG;, Okay-. With reference to' the first part^ of the/question, we 
haven't made any restrictions whatever^ All we've sa^id to the government 
is th^t in^th? making^ of scientific* decisipns, we want you to get the best 
people ^the government can get* That's w^y we suggested that the National* 
Academy of ^-Sciences nominate the people^ and' we' haven t T)ut any 
restrictions. It ceuTd well Jb'e that individuals withTn existing fedfe»:a1 
^encies are a^ropriate, it cotj1dl)e people at the 'American' Cancer • 
Society, it pould be people ,tp acaderaia, ilicluding ones^f^at m^iy^^aye hiid • 
soiii§j contacts;, witl} industry. ..^ ; ^,*rr?X . ' -? 

1 Al-I we're sdytng is' separate theirf from ;any influence you. can,- and gut 



^them cff^ ci)r'rt^rf,*to sdme^ete'g^.ee ^the way the^upr^me Cqiit^t operates^'^ 
They§9e',separatetf^V7^ in theory at least --^from ba^^^ic political 
pre'ssuc'es, 4l1 right. Bi^ you'll never get total independence, no fluesti 
about* it; and you will never g&t total agreement, because at t-he bottom, 
Ifh^ you're getting the best scientific judgment, and that's all it'js going 
to be. • ' , . 

MR. PRINCE: .Anthony Prince, Locar65, Steelworlcers. ^Ir.'larrg, jpy ''• 
question is: I have' read all the. ma,teria1 that tKfe American Industrial ^ r 
Health Council put in the folder and even then I m not of the-opiniorPthl 
the Council has ajegitimate rol^to play "io t'fiis debate.. My "question- fs 




your, organization carne into existence in 19?) is that-tKe 4)oint at 
which industry- began to realize that it had a commitment to the pOblic 
well-being?' * ^v-. \ 

^* vAnd my other question is: Why do you foresee such a 'short lifespan 

for the American Industrial' Health Council, which is what you' wrote in^ypur 

* • . ' , */ ^ 

press re Tease, .if your commitment is to the ongoing improvement of 
« *" . 

occupational safety and health and not simply which is what I believe to be 

a front group that was*formed with no other purpose but to defeat OSHA's 

carcinogen standard. 

MR.* LANG: Well, it*s a complex series , of questions, but let me take 
, / _ ' ^ ^ ' 

them i n order at-this point. Recogni'^e .that industry if it decided 'to go 

the historjc^raacl of confrontation and lawsuit has dt thousand trade 

associations already in existerfte. Any one -^f^ hem could have'filed suit 

and done exactly what historically has happened i,n the area of cancer- ^ 



stand«ir^is. /^Yoa don't need AIHC for that: 

AIHC wa^ formed really because a relatively soiall group of people 
began to step* back from the issue and effective 1/y said "This can't gcT on 
this way." Our objectives are exactly the same as *the objectives of the ^ 
governnient. We are just as anxiou? as the government is in fi-nding any of 
our materials out there that are causing health problems to our employees 
and we are just as anxious as the government in finding ways to^ontroV 
^exposure to those materials. And i.f we're trying to get to the^same place 
the government is, and the same place the laBor unions are, can't we do it 
together? And that was the bas.is oh which AIHC was formed -- its limited 
lifespan and as. I think I mentioned earlier, I'm a volunteer in this. 



Tdop't- get paid for running \his. This speech I gave- you here I wrote 
Sunday .afternoon in my apartment. ^That's the only time I. had. But this^ 
was formed on a s^hort-tenrf 4)asis because when OSHA published, its generic 
cancer standard, the deadlines for trying to influence that standard, for 
putting i'n comments, for bringing scientists in, was I think two months, 
published in Octoberand I think the original deadline was^December 9th. 
So we had tw.o months and eveV^ybody agreed, we would doublet ime everything 
for two months. The standard itself has drawn out now over two years 
because I think the government has come to recognize that the issue is a 
ver^ complicated issue and, if it comes out wrong, it's going to have very 
serioi/s implications forythe nation, for the members* of^your unions, 
clearly for the membe^of industry and for the consumers in this country^ 

.And' the objective is to get it to come out right, to 'pick' up • 
everything that's a haiard and'to controT everything tha^ a hazard, but 
not to misidentify hundreds of other 'materials that, are not hazards, 
because we talked'yesterday about the costs to companies of these health 
regulations and of their contr.ols. Don't kid yourself, the cost, is not to 
DuPont or to Dow or'to U.S^ Steel. The cost of these are picked up by the 

0 

cpnsumer. You peop-le pay for it, and nobody's objecting. We in AIHC have 
never, objected to the cosf of any single regulation, we have objected to 
the cost of excessive regulations and unnecessary regulations, but never to 
the cost of a regulation to control an identified hazard and we have b^^i 
very, very careful and very conscientious^ about that. 

MR. (Name Ihaucjible): I am told this is the last question. Tm with 

« 
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the Chi<:ago Tribune and since risk assessment is so important, I am 

a^nd^lr 



curious to know how you arrive at the risk of hamburger andsdriving^. to the 



airport, how did you^arrive at that? 

/ * ' ^ ^ 

MR. LANG: How did I arrive at it. I didn't arrive at a- risk 

a^sessi^nt for hamburger, all I pointed out was the fact that we know that 

everytime you barbeque a hamburg^'r, you've got a known carcinogen cause on 

the surface of the hamburger. I didn't make a risk assessment, because I 

don't think anybody has- ever looked at whether that's a hazard, but' there's 

not a suspected carcinogen, not the kinds of things in general we have. , 

talked about here. We know the material in that hambarger caOses cancer. 

MR. (Name Inaudible): How do .you find people who are willing to give 
you that kind of glij>';^assessment that you came up with earlier. 

MR.^ LANG: 'I just made up those numbers. That's what I did, I jifst 

made those up. I have no idea because I don't think anyone has really 

looked at it. Those .are made up numbeVs. As far as^ai/tomobi les ar^ 

« 

concerned, again, same thing. The numbers I quoted 'are base numbers from 
the government in terms of the number of people that are now alive that 
v/ouTd have been dead, if the speed limit hadn't been reduced to. 55 and any 
good^^tatistician can estimate how many more lives would be saved if you 
dropped it even further. * ' 

MR. (Name Inaudible): Just -tell me who is willing to come up with the 
eas)» comparisons that yd&- just gave a little while "ago. 

MR.^ LANG: No easy comparisons, there are people out there, Richard 
,Wjl son of -Harvard for exomple, just put in very detailed testimony in 



connect.ion with the Food^and Drug Administration regulation dealing with 

this question because FDA is now involved with another fundamental problem 

which is okay, you have a material which may be hazardous to 'health and 

it's in something at a level of one part per trillion > one/part per 

• » 

quadrillion I don't know what the one is after quadrillion but we are , 
getting test methods that can identify. levels of that kind^ 

What does that mean in terms of hazard to man? Because this room 
right now is full 'of moleci>les of many different things which are'suspected 
of causing cancer. What does that mean in t^rms of a hazard to you people. 
It means some of you are likely to get cancer from breathing the* 
smoke-filled air. I don't know and I can't answer it, I'm' not a' scientist, 
but there are scientists out there in the universities and in gbverrm^efit 
and elsewhere who have devoted entire career$ to this risk assessment - 
question and yet you hear very little from them, you don't see them at - 
debates of this kind^ they're not on these panels. They should be — aipd < 
that's all Tm pleading for — is get the experts into- the issues that are 
issues that have to be decided by scientists. x 

Thank you all very much. 

W(. FOSTER: Thank you very rnach, Mr. Lang._ 
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MR. FOSTER: Our next panef^s entitled of " Mice and Men, Cancer in 
the Workplace/' The In^erator is Dr. UmbertD Saffiotti • He was born in 
Milan, Italy, is now a resident of Bethesda , ^Maryland • He's a- participant 
on the cancer panel and will be discussing carcinogens, their nature and 
identification. Dr. Saffiotti has b^ert with the National Cancer Institute 
since 1968 and currently ts chief of the laboratory of experimental 
pathology in the carcinogenesis intramural program in the^Division of 
Cancer Cause and Prevention^ ' 

From^l968 to 1976 he served as the associate director for 
carcinogenesis of the National Cancer Institute, Dr, Saffiotti. 

DR. SAFFIOTTI: Thank you. Tm concerned that I have been asked to 
serve as the moderator or chairman of this session and will have to try $nd 
fit a long program in a very, tight schedule. We are already somewhat^ over 
our time soothe- plan is to have the first three talks given in your program 

4 

about 15 minutes each. We will have to try and be, if possible, even 
shorter because we are running out of time. We'll have a short coffee 
break and then after that there are three rather than two talks. Dr. Olsen 
has been ad^ded to the pr^ogram between, the talj: by, Dr. Epstein and that froirr 
Dr. McCarviHg. S,o we have-a very heavy schedule, I waDt to try if we can 
- to leave some ten minutes at the end for discussion and therefore, we will 
proceed fairly rapidly throughout. 

The first speaker of the panel is Dr. Thomas Mancuso from the graduate 
school 'of public health of the Oniversity of Pittsburgh. Dr. Mancuso has a 
l\)ng and very distinguished history of research in the* area of Dccuptional 
^epidemiology and occupational cfncer and I think his work is known to most 
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of you. He doesn't need any further introduction and we' 31 be gl^d to hear" ^ 
him talk, to give us an overview of this complex prpblem* Rr. Mancuso* 

dK. MANCUSO: If I knew that our, time was going to be cut short because 
of the previous speaker, iVould ha\^ encouraged him to shorten his time a 
bit. ril try to do the best I can. There is a prepared presentation 
which 1 hope you will find and if you don't finc^^it there, I would -like to 
ask^you to write to me and 1*11 send it to you. One thing, I always worry 
about 'is that is the importance of having the total context ft;om which 
various statements are made and I would be very happy to make it available 
to you. I really deeply regret the idea 'that we have to cut short our par^t^ 
because it really represents a very extensive area that* needs to provide 
you^with the background that you need to have'to develop the proper 
perspectives that you ^vish to work with.c 

The purpose of this introduction i*s to make you aware that 'in the 
United States fdr approximately 40 years, the concepts of occupational . 

cancer were well established and documented, and that there was sufficient 

ft 

scientific evidence for prudent governmental officia>s^to recognize tKat 
this was a mdst logical means to identify specific carcinogens ,and to 

y 

prevent cancers affecting, large populations exposed tq the same canc^er 
agents throughout the country. . ' . ' 

And I'm going to skip now and if I appear disjointed you will realize 
it's because of th'e time^ problem. In 1942 a very comprehensive book abput 
occupational cancer by Dr. Vfilhelm Hueper prov-ided the^ factual evidence 
relative to the new concept that the natural and man-made environmental 
carcinogens of chemical, physical and pV^sitic nature were the most ' 




important arfd frequent causes of human cancer* " . 

He' said, it is in the best interest ^of mankind that industry make the 
proper" adaptati^ for eliminating and for reducing environmental and 
occupational cancer hazards for effectively combating the growing wave of 
tO)iic and carcinogenic Visk pfroppgated by rtiodern industry, which repr^eserits^ 
biological time bortibs with a delayed fuse. - He warned, in th6 nature of the 



new cancer panorama*, cancers' of a1 T types and causes display even under 
already existing conditions, ajl the characteristics of an epidemic in slow 



motion through a continued, unrestrained, needless avoidable and in part 
y 

reckless increasing cont^ami nation of the human environment, with chemical . 
and physical carcinogens and with the chemfcals supporting and potentiating 
their action, the stage has been set indeed for a future occurrence of a 
catastrophic epidemic which once present cannot be effectively checked for 
decades with the mear^available, nor can its course appreciably be altered 
once'^it's been set in motion. » * ' 

The belief which has been frequently stated in the past that 
occupational cancer is a minor problem is false in concepts and in- fact. 
Ea.ch chance recognition of a new occupational cancer demonstrates what was 
not known ^before, further, t^e additional factors 'occuf with vin^l. 
chloride; the multiple occupationat cancers, can occur of different organs, 
liver, brain, lung and poSsibly pther organs due to a single type of 
■industrial cancer providing striking evidence, of a potential reservoir of 
carcinogenic .agents among the thousands of chemicals that Have been used in 
the work environment which 4iave not been studied or investigated. 

Again* the potential magnitude of the occupational cancer problem 
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extends beyond the specific chemical carcinoaen itself, because each such 

chemical may cohstitute art indicator to a large group of similar chemical 

structures shoald any of this large ---than, shou]d any of this larger 

group of similar chemicals p^^ove to be carcinogenic then the magrtitude of 

the risk' Would extend to an ever-widening circle of industries, processes 

and exposed populations. " f • ' 

• ^ \. In essence, only now are we becoming to be beginning to uncover 

some of the occupational cancer problems which have existed for years' and 

were not recognized. Youf recent' attention to asbejstos, vinyl chloride, 

arsenic, bis-chloro-methyl ether and experimental cancers induced in 

'* 

animals bykepone, trichloro-ethylene and. a long list. of other chemicals 
' * • - ■ ' f 

reponed l?y , the National Cancer-;institute , together with the 1,200 

chemical's identified by NIOSH that indicated tumors in animals, a^re 

/ * ' 

• > ' t 

' N » " 

illustrations of what lie ahead; as feach industry is studied, the chain 
effect of the potential cancer risk in other industries, occupations and 

j 

community unfolds. \ . ' • / ^ 

The ^.problem of the identification and recognition ^ Qccupational ^ 
cancers has been extremely difficult^ because in the past decade there never 
was any legal, requirement that the indu^ial chemicals be tested for their 
cancer-producing effects prior to their introduction into, the workplace and 
the resultant worker exposures. ^ . ^ 

Since mahy thousands of irrckjstrial chemicals, estimated at 200,000, 
have been introduced during the past decade, the real carc^njDgenic 
potential of these chemicals. whether acting ajone or in combination with 
each other has never been estaB'li shed. The* calVcinogenic potential of 
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industrial exposures further reflected the reports of carcinogenic effects 
€Poni just a single dose of dimethylnftrosamine by injection and by 
^nhalation. Further, the'observations by Saffiotti that the carcinogenic 
potential of dimethylnitrosamine cQuld be considerably enhanced in the 
production of lung- 'tumors from 5 percent to 70 percent when hamsters were' 
alsp subjected to ferric oxi^e, which alone*did not cause cancer, indicates 
that various chemical^combinations of exposure in the work environment may 
have a greater carcinogenic potential than has been recognized. This 
comparatively recent developing observation of the^ cancer effect from the 
combination of industrial chemicaU has brought about the unsettling 
recognition that virtually all prior limited testing of industrial 
chemixals that were done decades ago were primarily of single chemicals, i 
rather than in combinatjions of chemicals used in the work environment. Th^ 
scientific unknowns, therefore, expand'^the carcinogenic potential of many . 
thousands of chemicals with each other and with the chfemicals involved in 
their interaction in the work environment. 

, The national concern is compounded by the realization that in the 

♦ 1 

prior-years that whatever testing was done of the industrial chemicals for 
toxicity- and carcinogenicity was the basis of our present medical 
understanding was i.nvariably short-term laboratory experiments, and the 
primary exposure was by ingestion or injection in experiments, rather than 
by inhalation exposure which is the particular means of exposure to the 

worker. ' ' ' < j " ♦ 

.further, the chemicals tested in a^nimal experiments were at room 
temperature, yet when these chemicals are -used in industry they may be 
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subjected to heat and may change their composition or unite, with ot.her 

/" ' ' ' * 

chemicals in the work exposure to form new chemical-s whose carcinogenic and 

toxicological potential have not been identified. These studies have 

exJceWed the range, of the scientificanknowns of toxicity and 

ca^^cinogenici ty relative to industrial ch^icals. ' ' 

Consequently we have serious'^fundamental problems, the realisation 

that the microchemical -environment contains not only the many thoOsands- of 

chemicals known'to be introduced into the work environment, but in ^ 

addition, now we know that when these chemicals and products are subjected 

'i 

to heat, hew chemicals are' formed,' which multiplies the rang?' of the 

\ ^ .' - • ' 

thousands of>» chemicals whose toxicological cancer effects have not been 

studied, either alon^ or ih combination with other ^emicals. 

What^must be recognized is a virtual vacuumof the scientific 

investigation, over the years, of the microchemical e^nvironment "of the 

industries throughout the country^ The point is that as long as the 

necessary scientific studies relative to the known ^nd unknown hazards, are 

rtot*carried out, and- thousands of such studies ar«e required the 'true 

magnitude of the scope of occupational cancer -<)ue ta the industrial 

chemical environment will hot be uncovered and made known to society* 



In the face of these scientific unknowns how, can anyone arbitraf^y 
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a.ssume, as has been^ consistently done in the past^ that 'ocqapatidnal cancer 
is a mirtor problem. This is a vicious cycle in which thie assumptions 
preclude-the studies and without the data the assumptions remain. Jf the 
studiens had been done, the original assumptions would be found to be 



grossly false and the scientific misunderstanding that has been maintciined 
over the years would have been reversed, - ^ 

In essence industrial izat ion ^has proceeded at an ever-expanding pace 
for decBdes; but there never was the concomitant recognition of the neerl to 
determine what Vould happen to the industrial- population in terms of 
industrial chemical exposures. And may I add, there never was the 
professional manpower there to bQ able to recognizfe the occupational health 
hazards and the occupational cancers in most of the industries in the 
United States. ^ , , " • 

I should like in the few minutes left to just indicate to you that 

•geographic pathology let me do this Extemporaneously b^ecause I don*t 

thinV I have, enough time now, that the identification of , industrial cancers 

/ • - ^ * . . . . 

and t he ^ development of 'understandi^ng of major^scipntif ic unknowns rel^t^es 

also to the questiqft of ^ host-response, the susceptibili^, resista^nce and 

adaptability, the influence of the Environment and^the interrelationship of 

io the e*nvirp 

immigrants who caijie to this c6iJhtry many decades ago, and the black 
migrants that moved 'from the south to^he north in search for a j9b. And 
to give you the essence of what I 'have' prepared is that the foreign^bprn 
were given the dirtiest' jobs and exposed to, the most hazardous' 
environments,, that the blacks coming* from the sout^i were given the dirtiest 
jobs in industry and exposed to t,he highest com:ent rations of chemical ' 
dust, fuineis, vapors, mis}:s an<tjjases, and that the combination of the 
endemic factors particularly relative to the blacks, the concept of the 
social biologiCs^l imprints, the legacies of poverty and environment ^ 



the^host io the e*nvirpnmefit , amd I have'n'n mind* the problem of the ' . 
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'dTKi the fendemijc factors in the early years of life which provide the basi^. 

for increased risk to the microchemical environment the movement from the 

' " . ' ' ' ' 

rural to the urban areas and the sub'seque'nt affeql; following migration to 

exposure to rtiicrochemical environments and the development of cancer* 

There wa^ among the foreign born a higher rate of/lung xancer ccjnpared 

to the native born and 'among the bTacks^ving from the rural area to the 

north. There was a hundred percent * increase among the black --migrants from 

the south to the north; whereas comparing the blacks an>the whites in the 

State of Ohio^ against each other for those who were born in the State of 

Ohio, there was relatively no difference in the lung cancer rate. i 

And so I want to emphasize that I do consider -within the host factor 

tha1>4)overty for decades has been the fertile soil for the diseases of 

malnutrition, infectious diseases and associated physiological impairments 

affecting the susceptibility and adaptability of the jnc^idual in 

subsequent xears of life. In this respect malnutrition in combination with 

subsequent environmental factors may have some direct bearing on cancer 

development. . . • ' * 

Now, I want to make sure that t'his is not takea out of context! It' 
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the environmental factors wUhin the work environment that is causing is 
the principal cause of this thingi What I'm trying to do is emphasize some 
possible explanation why some individuals "do get cancer when they're ^ 
exposed to the same carcinogen and others do not. And finally^ Til have 
to close by saying .in effect that I do believe that the worker in industry 
can — that one" fundamental apprt)ach for the identification of occupational 
cancer-i '?and other ^l Inesses is the concept » 
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of utilizing the industrial worker nationwide as the epidemiological 
intelligence field f6rce as obseYvers, the eyes and ears of what is 
-happening on- the job.' And finally, I want to close' with this paragraph: 

Professional manpower. The identification of control of occupational 
cancer r^uires that professional manpower to .see, to know, to recoghize, 
to evaluate the "chemical exposures and their effects on the workers, and 
the, propen means^ for cofitrol. How can the?^ be recognition of occupational 
cancer if there are no proj^erly tratned physicians ^d ^nurses available at 
the-workplace.'^ How can the toxicity and carcinogenic nature of a substance 
be identified without toxicologists. How can society and the government 
become aware of the effects on the industrial populations and on the public 
, of the- microchemical environment' if there is not th§ professional rAsgipower^ 
to ^undertake such evaluations. ^ 

' And referencjTto. this iquest ion about an epidemic,, if there is no one 
there to do the recognizing, ^you'll not see the epidemic that is there. 

DR. SAFFIOTTI: The next- talk is the one that has been assigned to me 
on the topic of the nature and identification of carcinogens. , ' ^ ^ 

We have heard a lot I would like to speak f ^dm * here , is that 



alright? .The problem of identifyiifg carcinogens relates to what we know 
about, tjieir rvature, because we have to develop appropriate methftds for the 
detect ion of tjie4r biological effects. ' 

The problems of epidemiology -hffVe been already outlined by. Dr. Mancuso 
*and in previous discussions at this meeting. Dr. Rail has very 
appropriately indicate'^ the difficulty of utilizing a method that relies on* 
the manifestation of a long-term e.ffect in a population as a means' to 
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protect that population from potential hazards. Simply stated, we cannot 
wa-i^ for human cancer evidence to acci^mulate to an extent J^at it can 
become detectable epidemiological ly before we can intervene with some 
protective actions r-Jf we have adequate evidence of other kinds. 

f The other^ kinds qf evidence that 'have been widely used for this 

>^ — ' 

purpose "are of "-an experimental nat^ure. Now, you have heard overvthe years 
a lot of discussion, some of this sort of ironical, abjout cancer in rats 
no\ being relevant to cancer in man, or all such thinVis. Let me just pause 
for a second and remind you that the progress in medicine in t^he last 
century is largely based on what we have been able to see in our laboratory 
animals.' The development of experijnental medicine is a major tool, is a 
major way to lead towards thq^ progress of scientific medicine started in 
the middle of J:he last century, has been very largely based on the careful >^ 
and control lec^ I repeat controlled reproduction of disease patterns 
in animals. Where you can actually have a controlled experiment and see what 
factors are responsible for certain agents, for certain effects, and which 
ones are not. . ^ ^ * , 

So the reliance on experimental animals is a time-honored baste tool 
in ,5nedicdl research. Obviously, one has to make sure that we have animal 
models that are relevant, 1;hat are similar to the human type of disease 
that we want to, study. And here is the important point that over the last 
several years, but particularly in this past decade, most major forms of 
human cancer as we know them from human p^thplogy, have been reproduced in 
experimental animals by chemica*! induction. That fs, by treating* the|| 
animals with chemicals you'can induce in these .animals most of the major* 
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types of cancers that are known to be representative of human cancer 

<> * * 

pathology. 

Now, that is, for example, the case with cancer of the respiratory 
tract, cancer of the larynx, cancer of the bronchus, which is the 'major 
type of lung cancer, in their various tiistologic types. It is true for 
'cancer of t*he digestive tract, cancer of the esophagus, which is a very 
prominent form of cancer in parts of the Asian continent. Cancer of the " 
stomach, which is somewhat declining well, it's declining in the United 
States and some other countries, but still of a fairly h''*gh incidence. 
It's not to be dismissed. And very important, cancer of theMarge 
intestine,, which is in fact increasing in the United States and- several 
other countries. ^11 these are reproducable in animals by chemy:^! 
induction, with a pattern very similar to that seen in the human. 

Cancer of the pancreas, which has been for which animal models have 
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beerii^evelo^ed in the last few years, which ;is a major form of cancer in . 
the human and one that agSin is on the increase. 

Cancer of the liver, which is not of very high frequency in the United 

\ 

States, although there are some suggestions tbat it may be increasing, but 

it is a very nigh-frequency cancer in other parts of the world. 

Cancer of the kidney, cancer of the urinary bladder, cancer of^the 

mammary gland, and so on. Not only can we see the reproduction of this 

pathologic entity, but we can, see that the steps toward the development of 

these cancers, the cell^ of origin, the early changes, are becoming more 

and more quali-tat^'vely recognized as being very similar in the animal 

models and the human counterpart by studies that compare the two. 

% 

6 * ^ 
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We are now much more •infomied, say'in the last decade, about the mode 
of action of chemicaj carcinogens that fade in body tissues, the way they 
are changed metaboli(?any to become reactive molecules that interact with 
target biological molecules in the cells that are hit by these chemicals. 
We know much more about the specific chemical inter^tions of chemical 
carcinogens with the target macromolecules, and these include the genetic 
material DNA, the messenger and RNA material, and the proteins. 

Now, we are in the last few years we know in the last few years, 
from work in several laboratories, that there are specific comporfeijTts, the 
bases in the nucleic acids that.>»=e^it by Carcinogens, in specific ways, so 
that we have been able to identify the specific interaction products, 
chemical ^products of carcinogens and the NA bases that have a considerable 
degr.ee pf chemical specificity. And there are now»very sensitive methods 
that have been 'devel oped , including, some that were recently developed by 
Dr; Harris in our laboi*atory , to identify extremely small quantities of 
these interaction products in the tissues. 

So we are beginning to see how to go about mapping the fate of xnese 
chemicals in the body, which target cells they httV where do they bind ^ 
/preferentially, and ^/h at happens subsequently. 

All this now being studied in comparison in animal and human tissues 



Now, how do we stydy the effect of carcinogens in human tissues when 
obvit^sly we cannot make experiments- giving carcinogens to people, because 
it-would be^viously unethical and hazardous to' do, so. fn the last few 
years in our laboratory, the work of Kurt Harris and colleagues, and work 
in other laboratories has shown methods for the culture of human tissue 
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explants in vitro. That is you take, for -example, from surgical material a 
piece of normal bronchus or intestinal mucosa or esophageal mucosa, 
pancreatic duct, the target organs of cancer induction. You can then take 
these tissues and maintain them in appropriate culture conditions in the 
laboratory. They become experimental tools. You can then put carcinogens 
on those human tissues. You can do-^the same with the corresponding animal 
tissues. 

This line of work has been very excitipg in the last few years, two or 
three years that this has been established, because it has allowed us to 
show the (^orr^lation between the pattern of reaction of animal tissues and 
the corresponding human tissues* to carcinogens. 

The 'message that has come- out of this is that there is once again a 
very strilTfng^qualitative similarity, all the way to the moleculaV manner" 
of interaction-tJf chemicals forming a specific target reactions with the 
^ genetic, material of the target cells, " 

However, in all these studies, as welll as in long-term studies of 
turribr induction, one can see considerable v^i^tjons on the quantitative 
level. ^For example, species-to-species differences there are very marked 
quantitative'^differences. J.n fact some species or strains of . animals will 
be' very resistant to certain Carcinogens. Others will be very susceptible. 
Some will react by producing tumors at certain sites in certain organs, 
►others in other organs, so that >t--t^comes very difficult to predict the 
Specific reaction""or the specific response, quantitatively from one set of 
•conditions to another. ^ - ^ , * • 

In the work on the iriteration of carcinqgens with human ti^ues, 
another factor is* coming out very clearly rtfiich shows a marked 
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inter-individual variation in the quantity of carcinogen that is bound to 

these target macromoleculel^ in the cells^ That is^ my bronchus can bind a 

certain amount of say benrzopyrene in the air* Somebody else's bronchus may 

—bind 100 times less* In that case I may be 100 times more susceptible; We 

don't know yet enough to be able to correlate precisely these potential 

indices of exposure-at the tissue level with susceptibi lity» But they are 

an encouraging development in. giving us potentiarmarkeri for 

susceptibility studies. • - 

Now, the developmerit of- in vitro methods, that is methods in which 

cells or tissues are kept in culture conditions in an incubator and can b.e" 

' treated wjth carcinogens, have been a very valuable tool added to the 

arsenal of methods for the study of the effect of carcinogens in the >dst /^o^ 

^ - * ... 

few years. And they include effects on the induction of mutations* They 
include effects on'ttie transformation pf normal cells into cancer cells in 
vitro, and then a variety of other methods that a^re essentially, again, 
addressed 'to pick* up marker changer, such *as changes in DNA structure and 
'the*abil1ty^ of fcells to repair such damage* 

Now, one of the import tnf develbpments that will make^ considerable 
difference in^our abijity to ^tervene in a preventive fashion eajrly ln the 
control of exposures, such as occupational exposures, wtll be that of 
validating the methods, the short-term methods, so that we can begin, to ^e 
more and more reliant on those; The advantage of the short-term methods 
is, of course, that they are very rapid to give us critical answers*' Thqy.. 
are not necessarily cheap and dirty, quick methods* 'Some of them ^re very 
delicate biological systems that we have to use with professional com- 
petence and caution* But in the proper hands they constitute very ' ^ 
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promising approaches to, early detection of key effects that may become 
bejtter find better established as indicators of cancer induction 
capabilities on the part of t^e test chemicals. Now, the present cancer 
policy proposed by OSHA, for example, recpmmends t^re consideration of thfese 
short-term tests as-Supporting additional evidenc'^T'but^not as evidence 
sufficient by itself in the absence of animal data, to demonstrate or to be 
^ taken as demonstrating the carcinogenicity of a chemical* In the next 
decade, I hope, we will really be able tp pin down this area much more 
precisely. 

Now we, in the Oast few minutes, come dowri to the animal test problem; 
The' animal test is still the key tool we have for tryirrg*the effect of 
* unknown agents, chemicals, in a biologica-l system in a mammali'^n species 

which is close enough, as I said before, to the. human to be used as a 
' reliable indicator of the potential effect in the human* Ther^ has-been, 
as you know, a considerable amount of discussion on^he quality of .the 
tests, the criteria for the interpretation of the tests. In the past. there 
have been, in fact, somewhat different criteria used by different, agencies 
In the goverranent in. their i#nterpretation of these finding's. ^ .* 

A recent effort this past several months has led to what I think is a 
very useful summary of these criteria, whi-ch have been' agreed on by 
scientists and regulatory officers in the key agencies, the Food and Drug 
Administration, the' Environmental Protection Agency, the Consumer Product 
Safety Commission, and the OSHA, joined in the IRLG, whYc^ is the 
Interagency Regulatory Liaison Group. This group has called on the 
research agencies in the government, especially the National Cancer 
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Institute, and the National Institute of Environmental Health Sciences, to 
lend them time and effort and perhaps competence of some scfenfists I've 
been one of- them to v/ork together to prepare these crfteria, as areview, 
as a scientific revievi, as a summary of the state of'the art in this fields 

This lengthy report has been published in the July issue of the 
Journal of the N^tional^ Cancer j n s tL^..4^.^ • I^ve left a few copies of it 
with the press office and they are prt^bably going to make some additional , 
copies • If you find them there, fine* If not, ^please let me know, call 
me, or just take a note, it*s the July issue of the Journal of the. N_atjqna\ 
Cancer Institute which has this report which is entitled, "Scientific Basis 
for Identification of Potential Carcinogens, An Estimation of Risks." It. 

^contains a lengthy, somewhat detailed dfscussion*af all. theat criteria. 
Those of .you .who feel strong enough to go tTTrough a^l Uliis thing and are 
interested and* have the background to go into the details, wil\ find what 
is now, I think, a reasonable agreement recognized in the scientific r 
community^ ^ . . ^ 

We have had the benefit of very extensive "public .debate a'lk^ very 
extensiT^contributions fro^ all sectors of science and soc^iet^, ttjrough 
the mechanism of public comment and^Siearings that the government has its 
vaVious agencies. The comment to ^the OSHA cancer policy is-an enormous 
stack of documentation that has really provided the^governmenl^with^ the 
expert opinion, the documentation, the data offered by a very large range 
of member^s of the scientific, corrimunity, and so have many other such ' . 

'hearings and public comments, received by other -agencies. So I think tthf s ^ 
has not been a document put. together in splendid isolation by government^ 
bureaucratsA / ' 
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- This is essential ly what'' I wapted'to indicate.. The animal model is not 
an esoteric concept. It is the logical cievelopment of_current 
methodologies in science. ' It 's^ the mainstjeam of scientific methodology. « 
It is the basis on v^hich we have learned how^o '(jnpe ..with most diseases by 
learning to handle experimental models of them- It would be a traqedy if> 
we were to miss" the opportunity to continue to do so in the most effective 
way, to get early warnings of hazards based on experimental methods that ' 
could bemused as an efficient basis fpr pr^cttng people from^reproduci Qq 
the extremely impressive sequence andM:ragic sequence that Or, Selikoff has 
illustrated yesterday, of continued inactiOA^n the presonceo of irl^easing 
evidence Of hazards, /' 

I would like .now to. conti nue i^i.th the presentation- of Or, Legator, who 
is to- discuss the topic^of xancer prevention in this context. Or, Legator 
is Prpfessor and P'irecto.r of the Pi vision of E:>ivironmental Tojcicology at 
the University 0/ Texas at Galveston. He has previously worked at Brown. 
^ .University, and for a number' of y^ars at the Food andRrug Administration. 
His^work, particularly, in genetic toxicology, is outstanding and 
V^ell-known, and I don't need to spend more time in favor of. recommend! ng 
short time to you. - , • " . 

DR. LEGATOR: I would^simply like to continue where 'Qr. Saffiotti left 
off, and certainly say that in terms of animal testing 'for carcinogens^ 
^-Hrtlere is no question about the fact that with new products we must do 
extensive animal test-ing^ and it would be totally immoral and. 
unconscionable if we continue, to put materials into tbe environment that 
■'have not received comprehensive ^efinitive'tests in animal models, dnd the 
qualitative relationship hej'e is excellent. v ' - 



The quantitative relationship, again, as Dr. Saffiotti stated, is 
arvother question, and a statement that I^'think it wou1d*be hard- to 
challenge is prpbably^^tlj^ fact, that the potency of a carcinogen to man can 
be determined by the length it takes a committee to decide on a positive 
result. ' 

. Having. made that statement, I think we have to move into the area 
that's much more difficult to resolve, and that is in the workplacfe where 
we have multiple exposures to many, many chemicals, where we have a 
difficult time sorting out those agents' to be tested on a priority .basis, ^ 
how do we handle this situation?- Arid indeed, is there anything positive 
that o.ne can' say, short of t|ie classical epidemiological approach. 

Obviously, the prevention of cancer, and more importantly, chemically 
induced genetic abnormalities, whjch is a topic that unfortunatly we have 
not talked ^bout in any great detail, . is contingent upon our ability to 
identify and prevent human exposure to those chemicals that are mutagenic 
and/or carcinogenic. In the most ideal situation!^, we would like to 
continually monitor workers by relevant, short-term procedures that could 
identify potential ly Tiarmful products or combinations of products long « • 
before clinical symptoms appear.* ^ • 

In terms of hazardous industrial substances that we**have identified, 
'and most of them in recent years, Pm sure we would agree that vinyl . 
•chloride, styrene, asb.estos, dibroffiochloropropane, benzene, - 
epichlorohydrin, ethylene oxide and radiation represent some of the -more 
potent hazardous industrial substances.. / . ^ 



these hazardous materials have been identified by a variety of ^ 
■procedures^ incluijFing some- long-term epidemiological studies. It might be 
^ interest to briefly review some of these materials that were identified 
as carcinogens and/or mutagens. ^ ^ , ~ , 

^. Most of you are- perfectly av/are, I think, af the' DRCP/the 
dibromochloropropane case, where indeed here we had the situation where 
workers 4ot together and , found that they were unable to'conceive, and that 
led indeed to ar^intensive study'-wbere ,w^^ found thdt'mcst of the wor*kers 
either frad oligospermia or aspermia, and^he interesting point 'here is that 
that information was available since 1961 and it was only l^^st y^^ar that 
the , evidence .surfaced. In 1974, -a group of i^v^^t igators from the National 
Cancer Institute ^found that indeed dibromochloropropane induced stomach 
"^cancer in animals^, and in spite of all the infonjiation that was available 
in tjie public literature, >n the open literature, it was totally disre- 
gadded until the workmen got together -and found that they x:ould not raise a- 
family. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

And the final story on .dibromochloropropane has yet to be Witten, be- 
cause we find in 4:,hose workers indeed that tiid have sperm, that the sperm 
had abnormal morphology, and additionally, they were geneticaljy abnormal. 
And on^ of the important things that I think we should stress, we talk 
about chemicals in a workplace, but let's remember that most of the 
ciTjemicals in a workplacft simply Represent an exaggerated^ expost)Ve of what* 
happens j'n the general population) 

We could go, on and ta'lk aboutWnn3'1,chlofide,J)ut again I'm sure that 
• most erf you know the vinyl chloride story. Let me only add one thing here. 
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which I think is rather important. In the case of vinyl chloride, risk - 

estimates were made on the basis of a rare liver tumor, angiosarcoma. *The 
, » " . < 

real problem with vinyl .chloride, as we now see, may be in CNS tumors, and 
the risk estimate that , were made may be'^^a t'rem.endous understatement of ^ 
real ly what does^dccurr^And this is one of our prb^lems in risk estirrlltes. 

And I can talk to .you about a number of examples, but I want to riake 
the following points. Point number one, the reduction of cancer and 
genetic hazards in the workplace is eontTngent uRon our Ability to identify 
these agents. ■ * 

Two, within the last few years several* industrial chemicals, specifi- 
cally, the ones that I have enumerated, h^ve been identified as hazardous in 
the area of chronic toxicology. 

Three, our present identification of these compounds have been hap- 
hazard^ nonsystemat ic, and in many cases the result, of accidental., findings. 

h final statement that would be hard to contest is the fact that there 
are many, many chemicals in the workplace. to which significant numbers of 
individuals are exposed that are jet to be ideatj-fied. In fact, those few 
industrial agents that we have characterized- as being carcinogens or 
mutagens, in^all likeljhood represent an insignificant amownt of the total 
number. of substances that are carcinogenic' or mutagenic, and this has been 
emphasized by one of the previous speakers. 

What >4 really need is a set of procedures that will., with a Ijigh 
degree of accuracy, allov/ us to identify potential carcinogens and 
mutagens. The Utopian approach to this problem would be to have a number 
of^accurate^ economic tests, that could be conducted 1n man> would not pose^ 
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any clangers to the human ^ubifcts being tested', 'and where the results would 
become available in a short period of, time. In the best of all -worlds , the 
results "should serve as an advance-warning system where we can take 
remedial action before any clinical symptoms -appear. 
^ r hive jiTst described in very*general tenris what^v/ou?d be the tdeal 
situation — that fs, the abjlity to quickly and accurately detect 
chemicals in the workplace that are^po^iential carcinogens or niut^gens, long 
before we-see any. neoplasms. I suspect some of you may be surprfsed if I 
t'el.l you that at this^-moment', with the capability --^/e-have the -capabi 1 ity 
to do just that. AH the chemicals that I referred to in the beginning of 
my presentation -- vinyl chloride,- asbestos, PBCP, ethylene oxide , styrene, 

r 

epichlorohydrin, radiation — could have been detected in the .workplace 
using modest si2e exposed groups and suitable controls. I not talking 
about .the conventional epidemiological studies witb-all their insensitjvitV 
and problems. At the present time there is information in the 'literature 
attesting to the fact that all these chem,icals could have been detected in 
relevant, short-term, human studies. - ' , 

What are these procedures? Let^me briefly describe these tests. The 
premiere, procedure for evaluating adverse effects of chemicals in a human 
population. is cytogeneti-c studies looking^at chromosomal abnormalities. 
This- technique, using sufficientj^mbers of cells ?fid sufficient numbers >of 
expose^ and control groups for chromosomal abnormalities, is probably one 
of*the t^ost powerfM-l- topis we have fo^i^gvaluating high-risk groups. The 
importance of chrompsomal abnormalities and a relationship- of cancer fn.^an 
can be apprecjated when we realize thai many human cancers appear to arise , 



from a single celK Often the cell has one or more chromosomes differing 
in morphology from af\y of the individual's non-cancerous cells* Almost 
every known mutagen and carcinogen in animals has been shown to produce 
chromosomal abnormal ities* The evaluation of chromosomes of workers' for 
chromosomal abnomalities is simply a very simple procedure* All you need 
is a cytogeneticist, a light microiscope and 5 cc's that you've draw^ from 
the employee* 

Another procedure that can be used concurrently with the cytogenetic 
end poTnt^ and again, <^ extremely simple, is the analysis of body fluids. 
H6re we Took^ at 'urine and/or blood for 'the presence of genetically active 
chemicals? This procedure has aqain been used to detect hazardous drugs as 
well as indH:^K3l:5i,i- chemicals. 

A third procedure that can be incorporated into our battery is the 
' evaluation of sperm for genetic and abnormal morphology. Indeed, in the 
case of dibi^omochloropropane, in. exposed workers where sufficient spenn 
were available for evaluation, genetically defective sperm «s well as 
abnormal sperm ^rpho'logy wa-s found. 

One of the fflost important poi nts;^ about this battery of tests, such a 
cytogentic studies, is the fact 'that a number of known hazardous chemicals 
have been detected, but to n\y knowledge we have no confirmed studies on 
false positives, that is where we have found something to be positive ir) 
the short-term human studies, th^e have been important chemicals that have 
^ been shown to be hazardous by other techniques. 

•V. 

.Well, these tests can almost be considered, I think, diagnostic for' 
the presence of hazardous materials in the work pal ce. They serve as 
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advance-warning systems for .chemicals, much a's a radiation badge tells us 
that we are in the presence of harmful radiation. And with the radiation 
badge we'find that these effects, again, occur well in advance of clinical 
symptoms'. We don't have to use th^ trite expression, waiting to count dead 
bodies. Truly these are advlnce-warning systems. ' ^* 

The Utopian procedmr^.es that I talked about earlier in fny presentation 
are already with us. We have the capabilities at. this moment of detecting 
hazardous mutagens and carcinogens in the workplace. In fact,^that can be 
instituted as part of a medical surveillance procedure in industry. The 
most obvious question then is, if things are as great and as good as I said 
they are, if we, do-have these- procedures, if they are available, why aren't 
,we doing it? 

I would first like to address some of the reservations that industry 
has raided abbut using these procedures for monitoring th^ir employees. 
The usu^l allegation made after a posHive finding by the manufacturer of a 
.suspect chemical is that these proce * ' 'are merely research tools and we 
are not sure as to how the results snould be interpreted. The response to 
this is quite evident.* Can we think of other procedures that have 
unerringly detected adverse chemicals in human studies without false 
positives, as these procedures, specifiqally cytogenetics, have? From both 
a mechanistic drfd applied standpoint, these procedures can be described as 
relevant tools fpr detecting hazardous substances in man. 

It seems quite ludicrous to me .that Dow Chemical has been using this 
technique for the 'past 12 to 15 years, and'during this period of time has 
publicly sta1^ed on how advanced' they were in monitoring the safety of their 
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workers by these procedures. Cytogenetics was "tK^rclaimed as a research" 
tool by Dow Chemical Company last year, only after epichlorohydrin and 
benzene were found to induce chromosome abnormalities in their workers. 

Another objection that has been raised about these procedures is the 
fact that positive findings could lead to all sort^^f* medical -legal pro- 
blems with the workers. Certainly nobody coyld fault industry for their 
failure to detect hazardous substances in the past, when the methods for 
this kind of study were not available. It is quite another thing, hov/ever, 
to say that we will not use these procedures now because we are afraid of 
the medical-leg^al implications, when this is weighed against protecting the 
workers from any further^ejcposure to the chemical. It would seem to me . 
that from a moral and legal standpoint industry would be held accountable 
for not using these procedures and informing thejr workers, rather than for- 
not doingvthe study. « ^ . - 

I refer to the fact that Dow ChemicaT has been monitoring their' 
workers for the past 12 to 15 years. I might say that Dow and this 1s 
referring to the Freeport, Texas, facTlTty, where there's approximately 
7,000 employees did have a model program in terms of industrial ' 
monitoring^, by these short term tests. All the problems, such as informing 
the employees of the procedures, the implications of the* findings, were 
successful ly. addressed by Dow. Employees were continually Infomed about 
these procedures* Results were made known to them and there was, to my 
knowledge, alW this Is also Information that one can verify with the past 
medical director of Dow, that very little employee-management problems were^ 
encountered* 
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It was only after the program really paid off /and by that I mean when 
they actually detected those agents that the program was geared to detect, 
and that is within the last year, that Dow suddenly decided that this was . 
not a worthwhile program. Indeed, they are no longer carrying out the same 
kinds of studies that they've been doing over the past 12 years. 

I might add that this •program waS^ a model program for other indus- 
tries to follow. Some of us who have been associated with the Dow program 
over the past decade must now seriously ask ourselves was this simply ^a 
public relations stunt rather than awy serious intent of management ^to take 
action on the basis of the results, when the results warranted such 
action* 

It is interesting to note that many of the E^iropean countries, spe- 
cifically the Scandinavian countries, are now rountinely carrying out this 
type of monitoring in their industrial facilities, and some of the data 
that I referred to 1^ the very opening portion of my presentation has been 
generated by these overseas studies.. 

\The bottom line is obvious. Given the proceff^es that we now have to 
safeguard our employees from the exposure tdhazardous materials, does i 
industry really want to do it? And" more importantly, what role, if any, 
will our regulatory agencies have in seeing that such Y program is 
impTfemented. Too frequently wp cqme before a group and we talk about our 
great research findings and what's on the horizon or what we hope we can do 
in the future. What I've tried to say to you right now is that we do have 
procedures'that need implementation, and that thes^e procedures are probably 
as good as anything we have in the field. Thank you. 
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(Applause) ' . 

DR. SAFFIOTTI: Thank you very much. f)r. Legator. We have been asked 
to limit the coffee break to five munutes, so that we can Resume with the 
next talk. So we'll ,try and reconvene at quarter to 11:00. 

DR» SAFFIOTTI: Let me introduce the speakers for the second part of 
this panel. The next speaker is well known nationally and certainly to 
those of you her£ in "Chicago,- Dr. Samuel Epstein, Professor -of Environ- 
mental Health - isn't it?' At the School of Public Health, University of* 
Illinois. Author also of a book called, Jh^e^ Poljtks^ «f__Cancer. The topic 
that n,r. Sam Epstein is going to discuss is, iji fact, entitled "The 
Politics of Cancer." It's a wide topic for which I hope he'll use a little 
time. ■ ' , 

DR. EPSTEIN: Or. Saffiotti, ladies and gentlemen,- I shou>^ mention 
tliat there is a possibility which I can't exclude that I might take up more 
than my 15 minutes allotted time. If I do tMs it will only be because 
Irving Selikoff told me that he had some time to spare from' yesterday which 

e 

he didn't use up. . . * 

I'd like first of all to. congratulate OSHA on having put together a ' 
balanced program, in fact of having leaned over backwards to assure 
' adequate, fair and reasonable representation of' all concerned and *" 
Interested viewpoints. 

I should mention that the text of iny talk • is, avai lable — or rather 

was available, I believe there are no more copies at the moment, but there 

will be some more copies this afternoon in' the pressroom. 

^ ■ • 

, Now, I propose to discuss with you briefly the i^ssue of the politics ^ 
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of cancer,- with particular reference to the inflationary impact of- failure 
to regulate* ' ' 

WeVe now at a very critical phase of American history. Technology is 
proceeding apace, and at the same time the regulatory agencies are 
crumbling against in the face of the combined assault of the Council on 
Wage and Price Stability and industry. These are seriftus times for 
America. The possib'^ility exists that we might save pennies today at the 
expense of bankruptcy in the future. And this is an issue which I propose 
to deal with you. 

It's interesting that we're faced with a paradox of a liberal and 
Democratic administration with some agency heads of ^unparal leled skill and 
integrity and professionalism, who are achieving less and ^ho are likely to 
achieve stillness than their predecessors during previous Repuhliran 
administrations. It is an interesting paradox, ladies and gentlemen. 

Senator Kennedy, in the last decade, has been'warning with increasing 
vigor, of the likelihood of subversion of thfe democratic decision-making 
process .by special interests. EnvironmeVital cancer in general, occupa- 
tional cancer in particular, are supreme manifestations of such 
subversion. 

A critical element in this subversion of decision-making, and on the 
assault against the regulatory agencies, is and has been the role of in- 
dustry. And I would like now to s{art off by <liscussing with you what has- 
been the past role of industry strategies and what is the pres.ent and 
evolving .pattern. of industry strategies. 

But before doing this, I feel it's important for me to share with you 
"some personal credos which will underline the rest of my discussion.' 

♦ 
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My first credo is that I believe in the ^superiority of the free 
enterprise system. I beh\eve in the immense potential of modern tech- 
nology for resolving conflicts between economic growth and public health 
considerations. And I believe that, furthermore/ that crises will escajate 
and .continue to escalate inevitably, until some consonance has been 
develORpd between societal and long-term industrial interests. 

There are ciritical needs now for top management to seize initiatives 
and in develolping such cons^onance between these interests. -There i^ a 
need to avoid future and massive polarizations whtch are inevitable unless 

industry does reappraise its strategies. 

' ' ' ' . ^ ^" ' ^ 

Let now briefly consider what have been the past strategies of 

industry, and let us now, subsequent to that, take a look at the strategies 
that are evolving. 

sJhe past strategies of industry have been blamed on the concept of 
lenlanof risk. Risk does not exist, or risk is minimal. And inherent in 
this overall rubric has been a complex of different elements, the relative 
em^asis on which diners in different forms, different adjudicatory pro- 
ceedings, different circumstances. 

But let me g:^^ through some' of the elements. The first and the most 

. / 

important element is blame the victim. If somebody gets cancer it's his or 
her fault. They are hyper- susceptible. They're ethnically undesirable. 
They eat too much fat. T^ey spend too much time in the sun. 'And factors 
of this kind. In other words, a. shift or responsibility from industry to 
the individual • / ( 

In parallet with that is an emphasis on the need for biological 
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monitoring. Let us look at any one^ individual^ and see if he's getting 
Nearly cancer. If he's getting early cancer, we'll do something about it. 
Let us see if the individual is getting leac/ poisoning. In other w^ds, 
emphasis on biologic^il monitoring of the individual rather than^ on 
environmental monitoring. ^ 

The other elements of course are to minimize the hazard, and part of 
minimizing the hazard is tq say if you get experimental da'ta in animals 
indicating the future hazard, let us minimize this and let us insist on the 
need for long-term prospective epidemiological studies. 

At the same time as we talk about minimizing the hazard, the remarks^ 
you've heard from Mr. Lang this morning on occupational cancer fit into 
'this superbly. Industry has always insisted that occupational' cancels are 
jOmewiiat u'nder 5 percent of the total incidence of cancers. , And at the 
same time, industry has refused to make available exposure da\a on what 
workers 'are exposed to what substances in this country. In fact, the credo 

of the Chemical Manufacturers' Association is the worker has no right to 

V \j 

know to what they're exposed to in the workplace, because this may give 
vital trade secret information on trade name products. 

Hw» the National Cancer Institute, t^e National Institute of Environ-. 
«entil Health Sciences* National Institute for Occupational Safety and, - 
Htdlth, put together a document which was released in September '78, which 
Indicated th^t up to 38 percent of cancers in future decades eould be 
ascribed to occupational factors. Like Industry, I believe that this -is a 
misleading document, although for different reasons. I think this is a 
misleading document because it seriously underestimates the impact of 
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> occupational cancer. The estimates from the government source related to 

asbestos and five other 'known carcinogens. It ignored radi&tion. It 
ignored. 20 other epidemiologically proven carcinogens. It ignored appro^ci*^ 
mately 200 or so carcinogens shown to be active in animal systems. It 
ignored the spill-over of carcinogens from the chemical industry to the 
outside^ workplace. Jt failed to recognize /the fact that current epidemio- 
logical studies are based largely on Targe intJirstries as opposed to small 

r 

business, where levels of protection and degrees of protection are far les^ 
adequate, in fact itthe^r exist at all. And it^^lso failed to^recogni.ze 
the fact that most epidefniological "studies are- not based on lifetime 
expsoure. So, like industry, I fault the government document, though for 
different reasons. 

Now, of course, how did industry react to this docum^? 'It proceeded 
^ to at'tempt to do a' series of patch jobs, Ind^one of tKe most interesting 
elements that surfaced was the rural St al Tones-Downs story^ .The AIHC 
* contracted jwith Stallones and Do'Wns from the Texas School of Public^ Health 
i4 basically to do a hatch^ job on the document. Sta.llones and Downs, 

consultants to the industry, however, came up basically saying, "We agree 
with the results of the government document-* agree with the fi,ndings of 
the government document." What did AIHC do? By some remarkable oversighj;^, 
they failed to include^the Stallones-Downs document in the p^st-hearing 

submissions of record to OSHA. 

% * ' ^ 
J The other. el emenPto the industry strate^s: are to maximize th.e 

utility and the efficacy of the product, and to say this is a urrique ■ ' 

societal product, we can't <lo* without it. A good example of the 
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fallacy of nonsensical nature of such claims is aldVin an dieldrin, 
^chemicals produced by Shell, pesticides produced by Shell , --peTsi stent 
organo-chlorine pesticides, forvvhich, even in court ^at suspension 
cancellation hearings at EPA, Shell was unable to produce evidence of the 
efficacy of alidrin and -dieldrtn. Wh-ich incidentally everybpdy ih. this room, 
has aldrin and dieldrin in their .body fat, A, :2 ppm kind of levels, but 
Shell was unable to demonstrate any evidence of the efficacy'of dieldrin/ 
because, the overwhelming insects efgai'nst which dieldrin were used, had 
been resistant for over a decade-. Where's the trade-off? - ^' 
I could give you many oth^r instances of such questionable efficacy. 
The other elements of course are maximizing the difficulties of cost of 
compliance. When we talk about, the costs of. compliance, when industry 
. talks about this, we're really dealing with, I think, almost an area of ^ 
. leWdemain, of sleight of hand, and I'm g^ing to give you a- very specific 
example of, how the game is played. 

■ ■ V 

In 1974, when OSHA was getting ready to promulgate the' 0 to 1 ppm 
virorl chToride standard, industry had economic impact analyses done by 
Foster D.. Sqell and Arthur D. Little, firms who are still producing 
estimates on costs of compliance, which the Council of Wage and Price, 
S^dbiMty .for some reason takes seriously, and the estimates of course were 
predictable. If you have the 0 to 1 ppm standard-, somewhere in the region' 
— it's going to cost the country $92 bVlion and 2.? million people will 
lose their jobs. I thought, good Lord, perhaps we should lose a few'*' ' 
thousand-workers. It's just not worth it, you know, 2.2 million jobs and 
$92 billion. That's a hell of a lot of cash. \ ' 
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In fact what happened? Let 'me start off backwards. The VC standard, 
the 1 ppcn standard, was introduced , in April of 1975. The VC-PVC industry 
is eigoying an unprecedented booqi, but Jet's follow the sequence of events 
after April of ^'75, when the standard was ^established^ r"" 

' Within six months B. F. Goodrich had come into compliance at a capital 
cost of $35 million, not billion! Six months later *they were making^ money 
by leasing their compliance technology. Nine months later the plastics - 
industry, increased the^price of Its plastic products, complainirrg that an ^ 
unrespgnsiye and oppressive government had forced this increase because of 
regulatory costs whi^ch it was passing on to the public. 

The other elements to fhe industry strategies are exhausting the 
agencies, insisting on protracted, case-by-case examination, which is thes 
familiar tack of the ^erican Industrial Heakh Co^Jncil. Let*s *deba.te this 
issue* Let's take it to court. .Let's tie up the agency for one, for two 
years on this one specific issue: Let's paralyze and insure that, irNfact, 
they're unable to act in other areas. 

The other elements are propagandizing the public, to wit the multi- 
million dollar misleading advertising canlpaign of Monsanto, assuring the 
public, synthetic chemicals are safe, unless they're mishandled, at the > ' 
same time Monsanto rushing Cycle Safe bottles into market with 
acrylonitVile in them, before having completed the tests on acrylonitrile; 
and when FDA found 20 parts per'bil lion^^frCoke sold at retail, Monsanto 
takes t^m t^jrourt", saying, "Why are you concerned about small levels of 
acrylonitrile?" ^Twenty part's per billion, ladies and gentlemen. Let me 
explain tp you^what it is. That means that a'bottle of Coke, you'd 
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have 10 to the power of l8 molecules of acrylonitrile. It means thet. in , 
Wery cc that your child drinks) there wil.l be 10 to the power of f^O, 
quadrillions of molecules of acrylonitrile. 

Now, the other elements of .course take me to t\\e area of 
Watergate-ism, "In the course of the^last 15-years^, wording for Con- ^ 
gressional committees, for the media,^ for regulatory agencie^. I've been 
imvolved in the detailed analysis of the data base of industry in a wide 
range of products, consumer products, insecticides, industrial chemicals, 
what have ydtj. In my book I document example^after example of criminal 
acts ranging from suppression, distort<ion, manipulation, destruction of 
data/ I could -- irTf^ct-if time and your interest permitted, keep you 
here for th4 next 24 hours and go through case-after case-after-case and 
cite to you chapter and verse of. such crim^inal 'acts. And. in my book I ^ 

docyment these in great detail. I name the industries, name the , companies 

. \ 

tell how t*e game is being played. And many of these games are still . 

'The unwiningness of Dow Chemical to release the data on tfte 
cyiogentic effects of benlene^and epichlorohydrin while at the same time, 
fn 1977. while at the same time iTJdu'stry was maintaining thjere's no 
evjdence at all of any adverse effect^ below fO ppm. Pr. OT'sron,«o'f course, 
was , one of the gentlemen who was maintaining, look, there's absolutely no 
evidence of iny adverse harm below 10 ppm, so why worry? I'll come to you 
in a moment, further. Dr. Olson. 

But be that as it may, we're dealing with a series Watergate-isms and 
white collar crimes which sould be more appropriately discu'ssed under that 
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rubric, rather than under the rubric of science. These are issues of 
Watergate-ism. 

Let me now turn to the evolving strategies of the industry, because 
» 

these evolving strategies of the industry represent somev/hat of a more ^ 
sophisticated approach than the old blunderbuss approach, which to a^ • 

certain extent depended on maintaining information secret, on cozy C 

relationships between industry and regulatory agencies, between some things 
which are elemfents-of the past, I hope.' 

Now, the. new strategies of the chemical industry are , stimulated by 
various deveTopments, including the revelations on the misleading or 
fraudulent data base of indi>stry., The emergence of a small cadre af 
activist scientists who scient^ically cannot be easily challenged, a'^nd at 
the same time are not entirely shy about making their views heard, and also 
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the"^ emergence ^of some outstanding new appointments for agency heads 
also, and most critically, the national gjiood for 'deregulation and 
ant4-inf lation. So, ever sensitive to the changing national mood, t^he new 
stategies are swung in to play, are. based on the acceptance of risk as a 
trade-off for this benefits. .And Tm going to come to that more in a 
moment. But essenttally, is the debate is'now being shifted, from the 
scientlTic Rebate in agencies, t^o Congress, the courts and COWPS Council 
on Wage and Price Stability. Now', let m'e just very briefly talk some of 
the problems of cost benefit analysts. Incidentally, I would agree with 
the views expressed by Donald Kennedy, the Commissioner of the FDA, that 
cost-benefit analysis is a premature science fostered by national economic 
pressures, and in this particular case it's being expolited by industry 
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to maintian a self-serving staty^ quo. , . - 

Now, the most important poin^ about cost-benefit analysi7 is that/'' 
^industry has the ability to^swfng into , operation an enormously powerful 

Ipbby to prevent or reduce compliance today because of the alleged high 

4^-«sts; But we the public, t1ie workers, the consumers, do. not ;have a^lobby 

^ to adequately express our concerns. of the. high and inflationary costs 10, ^ 

20; 30 yeans from now, from failure to regulate. 'So the' impact of . 

• ■ " • ' ^ . ' H 

compliance falls on one small segm^t of the, population , namely industry, 

. th^ economic impae-t, but the economic impact qf Vailure to comply impacts 
massively on a-ll citizens of our country! , * . 

• Now, let us talk first^of all about the benefits^of regulation, and 
let us then consider the costs of re'gulation^. When we talk^'about the 
. benefits of regulation, the most important bemsrFits^ of/regulatio are the 
prevention of delayed costs* of failure^ to reguTate, in terms of disease, \in 
terms of death, and in terms of environmental degradation. N^w, there are 

V substantial uncertainties in developing such estimates, and;»first of all, 
it's' difficult to make quantitative projections from animal datcT, and there 
have been some ^extraordinarily facile attempts to make estimates as- to how ^ 
many humans are going to die from ilitroducing material like saccharin, in 
the market, for which ^we haVe^ animal data, to try to est filiate from ther^ 

^how many people are going to" die.' Now, interestingl^lfvhen you take the 

animal carcinogenicity data on saccharin and apply standard methods of risk- 

' 

estimates liie- Mantel 1-B'ryaji type of approach with diffkren^ estimates 

- ^ ^ .i- ' ^ 

you get something like KTmillion fold of' variation fn'^the numbers of 

anticipated human bladder^nce'r deaths. In fact, there isn't any real 

• - • ^ 
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scientific basis for using anjmal data to-develdp qua-ntitative inferences 
as to loss of life* - . 

And as far a human data is concerned, when you do have epidemioT&§4^ 
data it is possibl^to develop some kinds of estimates, which is in fact 
what the NCI-NIEHS-NIOSH document did, and which in fact is partly the 
reason for the anger of the American Industrial Health Council and for some 
of the extraordinary misleading propaganda that gentlemen like Mr. Lang 
seem capable of serving you. 

Now, let 'us also talk about some of the other savings from the as 

benefits of regulation. Now, the recognized costs of disease in th«is 

country, let's briefly talk about the recognized costs of .disease. Total 

national health care costs now are somewhere in the region of about in ^ 

1979, are somewhere^ in the region of about $190 billion, which is about 10 

« 

percent of the.GNP, which is more than 55 billion more than Defense. 

IHow, of the money we spend on treatment of health care in this 
country, which is about $50 billion, less than 4 percent is spent on 
prevention. In fact, we spend less than $200 million a year on all ar^as 

*of cancer. In fact, health' costs lead the inflationary spirai^ in this 
country, and it's interesting to contrast the runaw^y^hospital costs in 
spending with, iafact, tK&'-rnassi ve- ?««isJUwrte of industry to regulation on 
the environmental a>kf nealth level. 
' .,Now, as far^as HEW e^Jmates go, the recognized direct and^'ndirect 

^c;ost>« of cancer are somewhere in the region of about $30 billion a yea 
These/are direct and indirect costs/ As I document, in my book an 
else/here, these e'^mates ignore — these are just the tip of the iceberg 
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They ignore the so-called externalized costs, which I will briefly mention 
to you in a moment* But when you top up the externalize costs, the costs 
which are generally discounted, are not recognized, you're dealing with 
.costs which exceed $100 billion a year. ' . 

Let us go through some of these externalized costs. The NIOSH 
document, "The Right to Know," published in 1977, made it clear that the 
costs of surveillance of worker? who, in that past, have b<j6n exposed to 
the 14 regulated carcinogens is somewhere in the region of about 8.5 
billion. This excludes costs of monitoring of up to 2 billion a year. 
This excludes costs of physical examination of 230 million. And so on and 
so forth. The amount of money spent in this country on workmen's 
compensation massively underestimates the true impact of occupational 
disease. The Love Canal situation. The product liability. The 
third-party suits, the medical malpractice suits. When you total all 
thise things up you realize that the 30 billion recognize costs are the tip 
of the iceberg. 

Now, so f(5r the benefits of the regulation; In other words, if 
you do regulate^ow how much money are you going to save in the-future. 
Let's^ just briefly look now at the costs of regulation. The costs of re- 
gulation, as I mentioned before, tend to bfi immediate. And these estimates 
also Tnvolve substantial uncertainties. But the^ouncil on Wage and Price 
^^atility uses industry estimates as the basis for its proposed actfons. 
The industry esitimates are generally of the, same self-serving nature as the 
vinyl chloride example which I gave you, and neither COWPS nor OSHA have 
the resources to examine in great detail these estimates. In fact when 
COWPS took- the data from AIHC on thexosts of regulation, generi£_ 
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regulation of carcinogens, the Foster D. Snell costs, the same gentleman 
who gave you the $92 billion estimate for vtnyl chloride, COWPS admitted 
i|idt these estimates weVe seriously flawed, but nevetheless recommended 
that 'these estimates should be incorporated i'n the decision-making, basis. 

Now, these estimates also ignore^the positive externalities of 
compliance, such' as the add-on devices, such as the ejcistence of 
alternative t^echnologies, of product and pj^oce^s substitution. For 
instance, when you talk about regulating benzene, if indeed industry can — 
make a case ofjre^y^ting benzene down to 1 ppm orMower is expensive, 'then 
there are alternatives. The Italian shoe industry, for instance, got rid 
of 1 leukemia in its worlds by substituting toluene for benzene. It isn't a 
question of leukemia versus starvation, which is the industry line* There 
are alter- ^ 
natives. There are process and product substitutions. 

There are also substantive economies to be gained from recovery and 
recycling. Also, the growth of the pollution control industry, which 
provides good services and employment is growing at more than twice the 
rate of U, S, industry, . - 

I mentioned the fact that unfortunately most of our data now on costs 
of compliance come from a self-servi ng,' flawed source, and as yet the 
regulaitory agencies do not appear to have developed an adequate data base 
on this area. And I think you also^have to contrast the industry 
positions, the exaggerated emphasis on the costs of compliance in health 
arid safety, with their insistence of regulation where corporate interests " 
have to be protected,' To wit,i:he protjsst of the trucking ^industry when 
threatened with deregulation. To wit, the protests of the American Medical 
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Association on behalf of the medical industry, virtien recommendation^ were 
made that doctors , should be allowed to advertise. And so on and s,o forth. 

Cost- benefit analyses just two more minutes^ — cost benefit 
analyses raise important questions of'equity. On the one har\d you have to 
balance the immedvate small cost of powerful and small segments of society 
against delayed and greater cost to the public withoirb organized* lobby. 
And the risks which the public are expected to bear and the costs are of an 
in- voluntary nature. * i 

^Jigw, I want to end by doing two things.* To give you some flavor of 
the kind and the quality of advi<:e which industry gets from it^ consul- 
tants, and ihe kind and the quality of advice of information presented by 
such consultants at judiciah andr^^egulative hearings. Let me quote to you 
from the gentleman who's going to follow me. Dr. Olson, when testifying 
before — on the question of the benzene standard. 
J Dr. Olson was one of the industry witnesses and who submitted a" 17 
page testimony, a quarter of which was devoted to .listing his own academic 
achievements, and Dr. Olson, in the course of this ^testimony made it clear 
that he was under the impression that the literature — this was on the 
vinyl chloride, on vinyl chloride, benzene situation — l)e was under the 
impression the literature had established threshol'ds for carcinogenic 
effects. And I quote. "The carcinogen, vinyl chloride, shows clear-cut 
threshpld behavior in both animals and man. The threshold for tumor 
induction by vinyl chloride in animals is 10 ppm. IJia^concentration at 
which hepatic levels were not depressed and there were tumors observed. 
After 25 years of observation, .doses of vinyl chloride in the air of 
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approximately 2,000 ppm in industrial plants have b^en showtkjto cause 

tumors in man, as levels below 200 ppm have not/' In fact, we bd^e ample 

evidence on carcinogenic effects in animals and humans way below 10 ppm. 

But be that as it may, stranger still was Dr, Olson's belief 15hat benzene 

could not be regulated as a human carcinogen. And listen to^this, '^Because 

\uman experience hadn't been validated by animal experiments,/' ^e said, 

well, now, look, it's true you've got suggestions of leukemogenic effe^cts 

in humans, but we haven't demonstrated it in animals. And I quote, "In my 

opinion benzene cannot be called a primary carcinogen because no cancer has 

/ 

been demonstrated in animals after benzene exposure.*' Et cetera. 

Now, I'd like to end by quoting, if I may, from a well known American 
radical. "I h^ope we shall crush in its b^rth the aristocracy of our monied 
corporations which dare already to challenge our government to a trl'al of ^ ^ 
strength and to bid defiance to the laws of our-coun^iry." Thomas ^ 
Jefferson, 1816. Thank you. 

(Applause) 

. DR. SAFFIOTTI: The next speaker on the panel is Dr. Robert Olson. 
Dr. Olson's piresentation was added to the program. Pr. Olson is Professor 
of Biochemistry and Professor of Medicine at St. Louis University School of 
Medicine.* He has a Ph.D. biochemistry from St. Louis University, M.D. from 
Harvard Medical School. He'^ presently a member of the Food and Nutrition 
Board of the Natio/ial Academy of Sciences. He's published extensively in 
the area of environmental factors in health, and his title /is, "Science and 
the Detentfi nation of Public Policy." Dr. Olson. * • ' , " 

^ DR. OLS.ON: Thank you very much , Dr. Saffiotti foj your intro- 
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duction, and thank you, Dr. Epstein, for your introduction. 

The issue of benzene pathophysiology cafi come up in the discussion if 

you'd like to ask either of us further questions about thts. 
« 

Now, I'm a medical doctor engaged in the practice of internal 
medicine, which includes the ^care of cancer patients. I'm also professor 
and teacher in a medical school, and hence "c^arry out both animal and • 
clinical investigations. As has been mentioned, of the effect of many 
chemicals upon the health of these species. 

Now, as ^ medical doctor I am most concerned about the fact that 
cancer is the second major killer of Americans,' taking 400,000 lives per 
year. No medical doctor takes the burden of carlcer lightly. It is a major 
killer. It is a disease in which the molecular biology is still unclear, 
but certafti very specific causes. Rave been identified] in the environ- 
ment. Now, much research is bei'ng carried on at the present time to 
clarify these areas of ignorance. The National Cancer Institute budget for 
the next year will approximatfe one billion dollars. 

« 

Now, it has been stated that up to 80 percent of human cancer is 
related to the environment.- And I think that statement has to be taken in 
the context -that the environment fncludes the food we eat, the water and 
alcohol that we drink, the air\/e breathe and the consequences of social 
intercourse.' I think in develWlng a public policy from scientific 
evidence, that which exists, it's very unreasonable to try to develop 
exaggerated claims about one segment of the environment versus another. 

Now, in this particular seminai^^ the focus is on environmental health 
and cancerMn the workplace, and there have been many estimates which 
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have been made by qualified epidemiologists and investigators, about the 
segment of cancer mortality which is caused by the workplace. These 
estimates have varied frdtn one to over 40 percent. In fact, Dr. Epstein 

r 

has ^ust told you that the estimate documents of the National Cancer 
Institute have actually underestimated the constribution of the workplace* 
to^Jthis epidemiology. ^ If we keep "expanding the percent from each segment 
of the environment, we will soon approximate about 300 percent. 



But in any event, public policy must be determined by>a confluence 




people in government, in the public, in the scientific sector, and in the 
regulatory agencies. As a scientist, Tm certainly not one to insist that 
scientists determine public policy, but I think as a working s.cientist, it 
is my duty and responsibility to be sure to emphasize the fact that good 
science has to underlie the determination of public policy. And I think 
extravagant clatms, unfounded, criticized by peers in the respective areas 
of scholarship, about the incidence of cancer in the workplace are not (Con- 
tributing to our solution tp this problem. 

Now, it has been emphasized by there is a controversy, tet me put 
it that way, in this seminar about whether thejne is an epidemic of cancer. 
But going back to the public health statistics, tj^at are available^to all of 
US, those provided by the National Cancer Institute and by the ^erican 
Cancer Society, it's hard to^find evidence in our total population, 
including the working force of 90 million people, that there is, in fact, 
an epidemic of cancer generally in this'country. 

The epidemic that exists fs an epidemic of lung cancer, a form of 
cancer that was very rare in the 192n*s and 30*s, now becomes the leading 
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cause of cancer in males. We know that the rate of lung cancer in males is 
now deolining slightly. The rate of lung- cancer in females is still 
rising, and that has been, I think, convincingly demonstrated to be the 
result of cigarette smoking. • , ' 

Now,^as regards the estimates document that the National Cancer 



Institute generated. on September 15, 1978, a paper, the senior author of 
which is Bridbord, and included many of the outstanding scientists at ^CI, 
has been roundly criticized by many peers in t^e field of epidemiology, 
including Si^ Richard Dahl of Oxford University, Dr^' John Higginson of WHO 
and even Ernest Winter of the American Health Foundation, who pioneered as 
a medical student at Washington University, across town from us, in^ 
identifying cigarette smoking as a cause of lung cancer in nien. * 

The Lancet said on December 1978, "It is sad to see such a fragile 
report under such distinguished names." Now, contrary to Dr. Epstein, I 
think the. estimates are exaggerated and the assumptions are based on the 
warst case, the case that doesn't -exist, for example, that of the M' 
nrillion shipyard workers ^exposed to asbestos during the war, four million 
were heavily exposed and that this exf)osure's going to create an epidemic 
of 75,000 cases of «bestos-real ated cancer per annum of the next 20 years. 

Now, mesothelioma is a marker for asbestos cancer. It does not affect 
the lung. It affects the pleura and the peritoneum. The estimate from 
this kind of statistic of mesothelioma incidence is 20,000 cases per year. 
The actual observed number is l.OOU cases. We also know that cigarettes, 
cigarette .smoki ng, as Selikoff showed many years ago, is a poweYful 
co-carcinogen for asbestos, or it may be synergistic as a carcinogen 
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with asbestos." So, that if smoking was elimina'ted from asbestos-exposed 
• workers, the incidence of lung cancer would drop to practically twice not 
^ten times the incidence from asbestos alone. « 

Now, the case of vinyl <^h1oride is ateo. tnteresti ng, because this is 
used as an example of ind>mria1 neglect, and I think it reflects more 
industrial ignorance of the problem. The NCI report says there were two 
million individuals in* this country exposed to vinyl chloride and* 
calculates the expected fall-out from that- kind or exposure not only of 
angiosarcoma, which is a very rare form of tumor of the Kupffe^cell, but 
from other tumors that have been mentioned here today. 

Actually the NI0S>1 report says that 4,000 workers- were excessively 
exposed to'vinly chloride. -So I don't think tfiTs~^port has helped the 
cause of occupational medicine or regulatory agencies, becaus'e it's ,a clear 
exaggeratioji of the dangers of the workplace. That's not to say that the 
workplace js not dangerous for some individuals. Butvit doesn't help'the 
cause of public health to exaggerate the risk. 

Now, other dangers in the environment, of course, exist. I've been 
concerned in the Food and Nutrition Board by evaluating the contribution 
madeiffom the American diet, w^iich has been estimated to account for some 
25 to 3*0 percent of cancers. Now, the diet, of course, is composed of both 
nutritive and non-nutritive components. There are •thousands of non-nutri- . 
tive components, as well as the maj'or blochemicals tliat keep us alive in 
'the American diets. 

Some of them are known to be carcinogens. For example, aflatoxin,.. 

which is The product of a moTd thc^ contaminates peanuts and corn and 
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grains to a certain extent *in this x;.ountry, to a larger extent in Sputheast 

X . " \ 

Asia^is onfe of the most powerful' carci^nogens known. But the public\ 
doesn't hear about that* No^do^s it hear that fht& FDA r^ecommended limits 
on .aflatoxin contamination or'peanut butter is 20 parts per billion, er 
level that will ca.use tumors 1^ mice. . 

So I 'think putting things^'into perspective, including the danger of 
pj^rolysis 6f tryptophan, say, ia barbecued meat or fHe^role of 
polyunsaturated fatty. acid$ which are recommended Tyr the control .of serum 
cholesterol but in fact have been shown to be co-carcinogenic' in rats 
exposed t^ dimethylhydrazihe these ideas have to be also promulgated. 

1^, how do we deal. with the^dietary problem? At the moment it 

^ . ..--^^ ^ ; ' ' ^ ' ^ 

ro^ire^more'Vesearch, but^onie thing v/e know, that obesity, which can be 

regulate(^ by%TiirWntrol of energy i nt alee;,, is an impfor^ant .risk factoip^not 

only for cardiovascular di'^sease but for certain Mnds of cancer., 

Now, my view is reguTation i-s necessary. Btit oVer-regulation is a 

bane and is as inflationary as Dr.'^'Epsttin thinks the /lack of regulation 

* ' \ ^ , f 

will be in the in 2080. I^^fplaud the activi.tias of the Interagency 

ReguJ^tory Liaison Group, which Or. ' Saff iatti mentione*M|^^er today^ . 

which has been grappling with the problems, the initiaV OSHA document and 

othfer documents forthcoming from any regulatory agencies, to try to move 

toward^a program which will include animal testl-ng, will include short-term 

tests, will include epidemiologic data, not prospective .studies of workers 

'now exposed, 'but the total evidence in man that a certain environment is" 

toxic, and we'll conduct risk-benefit assessments, whidi I 'don't think .is a 

subterfuge of industry, but is a necessary event ttj^t we conduct every day^ 
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in our lives. 

Now. this document, I think, moves tov/ard a conciliation- I do no\ 
think government, industry and the academic community should engage in con- 



frontation in attempting to solve problems a's important as the one being 



discussed these two days h^re in Chicago. 

✓ 

^ Who suffers from th^se, from' mistakes made in the area of regulation? 
Not the agencies. Not industry, not the academic community. It is the 
person that suffers. And the equation is how do we solve the problem of ' 
regulatory intervention which is costly and which taxes the individual 
versus the appraisal .of genuine public health risks that imp'air his health? 
I think our charge is, as diff^ult as that of Ulysses, to sail between the 
straits of Scylla and Charybdis. It will require skill and judgment. 
(Applause) 

DR. ^AFFIOTTI: Thank you. TheHast panelist on this program is Dr. 
William McCarville, Director of Environmental Affairs, Corporate 
Environmental Policy StcTff of Monsanto. Dr. McCarville has a career in 
research chemistry, -^s a research chemi.st he has been in the Monsanto 
Company in various positions for many years and will speak on the topic of 
wisdom in the workplace. Dr. McCarville., 

DR. McCARVILLjE: Thank you, Dr. Saffiotti. I came here this morning 
to talk to you. about some myths, some myths ancj some facts. Now, Dr. 
Epstein was 'kind enough to furnish a couple more that I h&dn*t ^Tanned to 
t^lk about, but as a representative of Monsanto I can't pass them by. 
they're not pertinent to today's topic,, but if you would like some facts on 
the chemical facts of life'program o»^ on the cycle safe bottle, see me 
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after this meeting or any of the other^'Monsanto representatives here, and 
^e'd be delighted to talk to yo\i about them. ^ 

^ The myths that I did come prepared to talk about have^ been pretty ^ 
widely quoted jn the popular media, while the facts have been equally v/ell . 
circulated in the medical and scientific literature, so while Til try to 
keep my comments non-technical, I do have copies of my remarks that are 
annotated to the pertinent technical' literature. I believe there are some" 
on the bac1< table. There are some downstairs at the AIHC pressroom. 

While much of the discussion this morning has been about cancer 
generally, I would like to. limit my comments to the narrower theme of this 
panel, cancer in the workplace, and because of the time constraints. Til 
limit my discussion to just a few key topics, to several ideas that we hear 
and read about almost daily which really have little or no basis in fact. 
I want to say at the onset that the health of our workers^ and the safety of 
the workplace are of the , utmost importance to industry. But ijLorder to 
give' our best (efforts to insuring that health and safety^ ^w^need to be 
clearly aware of what afe^the real probjems and what are simply myths. 

t 

First, I challenge the implication and thje title of this conference.* 
In answer to the question k:ross the front of all the confererfce material 
there is no occupational disease epidemic. Nor is it an epidemic of ca^iqer 
in th^,United States. 

As ot'l^ers have pointed out, the age adjusl:ed incidence rate for 
cancers in this country has remained nearly constant- for the past half 
century. There have been striking increases, however, in respiratory tract 
cancers, almost 'certainly because of smoking, bat this ts contrasted by 
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dramatic decreases in stomach cancers and' cancers of the uterrus, for 
Veasons we frankly don't understan'd. 



But the rates of incidence of , most other cancers have remained 
virtually constant. In fact, if cancer were. el imi^n at ed tomorrow morning^ 
»the li-fe span of the average American would be increased by about 1 1/2 to 
2 years. By contrast, if we were to ^1 imJjiate^aV^ disjfse, 
the life span would be increased' by seyen years. ^ ^ 

Stated in simple terms, cancer is a major 'disease, ^nd it is important 
that we learn to prevent and to cure it. But c-encer i^,.by no standard ^ 
epidemic. Wow, even if there is no general cancer epidemic, some say there 
■ . stfll could be an epidemic of ca>icer-in a small popu-lation, such as the 
workplace, but the facts argue otherwise. 

Again, T will challenge your program invitation^ which says that each 
year 100,000 Americans die frofn workplate expos'ure to chemicals. This 
est/imate comes from a gover>iment report published seven years ago. It used 
other studies of the ratio of violent. to nonviolent deaths in unjierground 
metal and uranium mines^and in smelting plants, that- indicate that there 
were about seven nonviolent deaths for every violent deafh. ^ 

^ The report went on to claim that there were 14,000 violent deaths each' 
year in the'entire working populat'ion. SO there must be -about seven times 
as many nonviolent deaths or about 100,000. Now, there are three oWious 
flaws in all of this. First, the U.S. National iQenter for Health 
Statistics said thaf i()^ 1972, the year in which the report I referred to 
earlier was published, that there were 5,700 violent deaths in industry, 
from all types of workplace associated accidents, not 14,000. 
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^ Secortd, the report assumed that all Vionviolent deaths by. everyone who 
works in industt-y are caused" by exposure to chemicals.- But there has never 
been an occupational group study i-n which most of the deaths were.work ^ 
related. So even if there were 100,000 nonviolent "deaths per year, among 

workers, most would have to be considered non-occupational and 

t 

non-chemical Ty related. 

The thirds flaw" is t^e extrapolation to the entire work force based on 
three occupations that are more than usual ly. hazardous. This example of 
"worst case" reasoning is the same, as assuming that everyone always drives 
at 100 miles an hour, swice most automobiles are^ capable of that speed. If 
this were the case, theVnyected .deaths from automobile accidents would be 
huqe but in fact weVe dealing* wi.th a real world'situation where everyone 
doesn't drive 100 miles an hour, ancT the actual number of deaths is a lot. 

lower • » ^ • / , 

This same commansense rule should be applied^to studies of the 
WtTf^kplace. Otherwise, we find ourselves living with seven year myths bei ng • 
quoted as facfS The real Workplace fact isthat the incidence of cancer 
for workers is 'about- the same as it is for the rest of fhff population. The 
workplace is' not a maiWfcause of cancpr. 

We've heard back .and forth about what percent-age. T- choose to say 
that it's probably less than five percent in my paper documents, some 
sources from which I com6 to that cbnclusionl ^ow, there have been ; 
instances 'of 'irresponsible inaction by. industry when problems dq^ exist. 
This is inexcusal^le. But I think it's aj'most as irresponsible to overpeact' 
to an issue that is not a^jroblem. In fact, the emphasis that has been 
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placed qn workplace cancer in recent years may actually have obscGred othe 
issues in the fight against cancer* 

For example, the marker cancer for vinyl chloride monomer exposures 
have resulted- in a total of ?4 cancer 'casein the past 40 years in the 
tUnited States. Now, rightly so this has caused much concern about the 
workplace as a cancer JSrfttor. But comp^e this with, the fact that 80,000 
to 100,000 people^dtfe each Vear. from lung ^canceV,' and society has taken no 
steps to bancigarettes, one of the major factors. 

~ Another statement we hear all the time is, because the chemical 
industry has essential Ij; grown up since World War II, we have yet to 

' 9 

witness the true effect of workplace exposure to carcinogenic materials. 
The idea is thjt'^the epidemic is yet to cpme since cancer has a latency 
period between exposure and onset. - ^ 

Now, chemicals have been around for centuries. Chemical research in 
an industrial ^sense began nearly 400 years ago, and most of the major' 
commericial chemicals we know today have been in production for nearly 40 

years. Thus, chemicals should have caused a significant rise in cancer 

. • ' ^ . ^ * . * . ' % 

rate long before now. * . 

" Some years agq this latency /period Was put at 20 to 30 years. More 

recently the estimate became 30*to years. And an article published a 

few weeks ago^put at 50 years. If the estimates go much higher we'll be 

'discussing the incongruous situation where the latency period extends 

beyond the expected life span. * " 

Now, the' latency argument is interesti^ng, we know that, in the real 

•world, v/heneveF you give statistics for large groups of people you're 
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talking about averages. In the case of a large-scale exposure to a toxic 
chemtcal, if the average latency period is 30 years, some people will not 
show reaction for, say BO^years.' But others will be affected much sooner, 
say in five tq ten years. But we haven't seen this happen either. 

Another myth that I hear and read about. all th^ time is that industry 
just doesn't really give a damn about what happens to its employees, so 
long as»the company makes money. On the contrary, responsible industry ^las^ 
always been concerned with work-places afety and health. The chemical 
industry, f^r example, routinely handles materials which are explosive or 
toxic, or both. Perhaps .because of this the chemical industry has one of 
the best safety records of any industry. ^ 

Now,Jtoday, as a society, we face another kind of concern, chronic 
health effects, such as cancer and cardiovascular disease. Now, 
unfortunately my ijidustry has also found some workplace chemicals with 
adverse chronic effedfs \gw 1^f^ hloride monomer, asbestos, and"^ few " 
others with less recognizable names. These are now carefully controlled, 
as are about 30 other potential humSn carcinogens. 

Now, actually, our safety record- has been maintained in this area as 
well. The rn.ost recent government report ranks the chemical .industry, 12th 
\fn terms of cancer hazard — far down the list compared to other industries 
v^ith seemingly less potential for problems. 

\ Another myth, and this is one which is most unfair tcJ the American 
warker, is-thaU most. chemicals cause cancer. Again, this is patently 
unirue. In all, we know of about'' four million chemicals. Of these, about 
45,p00 are in common use. There are a few "hundred suspect carcinogens. 
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those which jiad positive results in animal testing but no known human 
•effects, and there are about 35 known hum'an carcinogens, and this includes 
both natural and man-made substances* Thus, only a tiny fraction of the 
chemicals we have discovered are known, to cause cancer in people or are 
even suspected of doing so. '-^ ^ 

Now, in the workplace there is very little exposure to the known 
carcinogens; and where that^ exposure does occur it's very strictly 
controlled. Another aspect is that much that we know about chemicals and 
their potential to cause cancer has been learned with the help of industry. 
Industry is a major source of ^oney and technical knowledge for 
understanding suspect carcintgens in the workplace. We Bre spending our 
resources and using our technical knowledge to learn about th^ effects of 
chemical exposure and understanding how orfr chemicals work. , 
i One example of*^e chemical industry's concern is the formation of the 

Chemcial Industry Institute of Toxicology, a not-for-profit research 
organization wh'ich is supported by industry, but which works autopomously. 
CUT jias a twofold purpose, to learn about the effects of chemicals which 
I have been around for a long time and are widely used throughout industry, 

and to develop new chemical testing techniques^ which will be more 
efficient, effective, and les^s expensive th^n existing -tests J 

Now, so much for the myths. f^ovi 'l^^A^ke^to^^^j^to v/hat is the 
biggest problem facing responsible industry today. And that is knowing how 
to deal with Suspect carcinogens. That is, materials which have not been 
proven to cause cancer in human beings, even though they may have produced 
adverse results in laboratory animals. These, cases must be considered on 
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an individual basis for the following reasons. 

First, some laboratory tissts are more conclusive than others. *:^s 
in laboratory animals are considered to be more reliable indicators of 
potenticil human carcinogenicity than short-term tests that measure a 
chemical's ability to create bacterial mutations. A test done in only one 
.species of animal is usually less reliable as an indicator than tests in 
several species of animals. But these tests are expensive and range in 
cost from several thousand to several hundred thousand dollars each. But I 
think more important is that the number -of qualified experts to carry out 
these tests simply are not available in sufficient numbers any where J n the 
world.. 

Second, the* number of people exposed to«a material also is important. 
If adverse effects are predicted for one person .in 100,000 exposed, and 
only 100 are exposed, the odds of' resulting il.lness are very nearly zero^ 

Third, the m^erial itself should be considered. Solid materials 
generally presenl^^ less of an exposure threat than gasses, or other volatile 
substances. Some materials may exist in a closed vessel only for a few 
minutes or even seconds in the course of a chemical reaction, as 
intel^nediates between rav/ materi als and finished products. In these 
instances there is virtually no exposure at all to workers. 

All of t;.hese workplace factors -- and others -- must be taken into 
account in dealing with suspect carcinogens. Consideration must be given 
both to the hazard involved and to the potent iaf^ef feet of restriction or 
withdrawal. We, Of course, should not put price tags on human health or 
life, but neither should we n^dlessly encumber our workplaces, strangle 
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our economy, or co^nfuse and worry the' public, find perhaps the last is most 
important. 

^ Clear, obvious hazard must be dealt with summarily. Suspected and 
^undemonstrated hazard must be dealt with in a prudent way that Insur^the 
health of the worker. And industry mu^st continue to learn as much as we 
can about the materials we manufacture and use. • 

Now, this is na idle comment. I can only speak for my company, ^ 
although I believe other companies in the industry are doing similar . 
things. AftWfTsanto, we have nearly 900 people working full ti/ne in the 
area of health and safety. This year alone, my 'company' is spending close 
to $73 million in this area, and this doesn't cognt capital investments. 

If you threw in capital investments^ the total number would probably be 

* 

about $160 .million. But going back to the $70 million fig&re, to. put it in 
perspective, this is an^ amount equivalent to more than 20 percent^of our 
net profit. 

4 

Now, we've alVseen irresponsible manufacturers whose actions "have 
damaged the reputation of all industry. But there's a great difference 
-between negligence and ignorance. To know of a problem and not act 
responsibly is frankly inexcusable. But it seems to me that to cry wolf 
based on insufficient evidence is also wrong. As I said earlier, industry 
is spending millions of dollars to conduct research on its raw materials 
and products, to learn what effects materials will have, and why. 

Now, finally, I'd like to offer an Invitation to the news media 
representatives who are^here today, in fact to all news media ^ 
representatives. Come visit our workplaces and our laboratories. 
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Talk to our people. Call us with your questions.. Talk vith those 
concerned with the issue until you get the facts. We in industry do care 
about our workplaces, for the sake of our workers, for the sake of our • 
companies, for the sake of the public thaUowns our companies, for the sake 
of our consumers and for the sake of our ^o.nomy and our way of life. And 
anyone who says that that's not true or prints that that's not true is 
wrong. ThanTc ^ou. 
(Applause) 

MR. FOSfER> Thank you very much, gentlemen. Because of the time 
coristraints^we'd like to ask 'that if any^^o^You have questions you get 
together with the panel participants on a onfe-on-one basis. 

(Group response - "-No.".) „ ' . 

MR. FOSTER^ No? Okay. First question. 

MR. CASTLEMAN: My name is Barry Castl^an. I have a question for the 
gentlemen from Monsanto. I've been interested in Monsanto 's overseas' 
operations ever since they stopped maki ng. vi nyV chloride and-PVC in the 
United States, about five years .ago, while expanding abroad. Acrylonitrile 
was make by Monsanto into Coke bottles-and these were being sold jn t|T.e 
' United States up. until data came out showing that acrylonitrile was highly 
carcino.genicj"n rats. This was followed by epidemiological data*€rom Pu 
Pont, showing that acrylonitrile workers'were getting cancer. And OSHA • 
came down also with standards. At this time Monsanto had to write off ' 
about $50 million on the acrylonitrile Coke bottles. My question is while 
Monsanto is applal'ing the OSHA tenfold reduction in workplace" standards^ in 
the United States, what sorts of levels of exposure are there in Monsanto 's 
oversease acrylonitrile plants? . 
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DR. McCARVILLE: Well, first of all there are several things all 
mixedup there together. The Coke bottle and the acrylonitri 1e standard ^had 
nothing to do with each other. Number two, Monsanto is not appealing the 
OSHA standard on acrylonitri 1e. 

MR. CASTLEMAN: You have not challenged that in court? 

DR. McCARVILLE: No, sir. We are, for the most part* well on our way 
within the framework of time allowed to us by OSHA of getting to the two 
part per million standard in all of our operations. In the UK, we're 
presently approaching three and heading toward two. 

MS. LABB^: Yes, thi^ question is directed to Dr. McCarville and Dr. 
Olson. My name's Doreen Labbey. (phoenetic) Tm a member of the 
Steelworkers' Union. Now, I'm a welder at the coke plant at U.S. Steel, 
Gary Works. Now, I feel that the question of tfifes hazards of the workplace 
are not exaggerated, but in fact, underestimated. At the coke plant at 
U.S. Steel, -the only place where workers are protehed against the hazards 
are on the batteries ;^beca^se thilr's the only place where*standards have 
been established 'so that they can judge how much of the particulates are 
' dangerous to people. So eiven though in distillation, where there's fumes 
and gasses, many of which are discussed here today, standards have not been 
established, so workers are not protected. In coal handling, where there's 
offen a haze of coal dust, so that you can't see across the room, standards 
also have not been established, so workers wear n.o respirators or any. 
protection. I believe that black lung will be the result of that kind of 
exposure. Where I work,^in what, they call a preheat, the coal is heated 
before it goes to the battery. I am exposed not only to v/elding but a 
..combination of gasses, oxygen deficiency, hot coal and coal dust, and no 
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Standards are established for that. 

. Now, youVe talking about my lifeWhen you talk about peahut butter 
and social intercourse, and that scares me. The only thing I can do, I 
feel, is to recommend that .the people I work with and myself leave the coK,e 
plant, "transfer to other parts of the mill, because I don'^: see any thing 
being established. Now, how can you answer that question? ' • 

(Applause) 

DR. McCARVILLE: Well, first of all, I'm not sure what the question 

I 

was. / 

aKS. LABBEY: The question is how can you say that things are 
exaggerated jar it's something that's in nfy life? I don't smoke and I eat 
very little peanut butf^r, but in fact I think my job is very dangerous to 
me, and I don't like, the idea that you are trying to convince the press 
here that in fact it's exaggerated, that^"n fact things are very .nice out 
there in the workplace, when in fact it's much worse. They haven't even 

x> done anything about the combinations of hazards that, for instance, I , as a 

p.* ♦ 
welder experience. Nobody even knows this. 

DR. McCARVILLE: WeM, in terms of regulating the level of exposure in 

workplaces, I can really only speak for the chemical industry, and really 

only for my company. But I know this, that we have many, many workplaces 

that are we^l 1 below any regulation from OSHA or, in the absence of OSHA, 

from the TLV's established by the other groups. " 

- DR* OLSON: Let me just say, a word about the issue of exaggeration. I 

think no medical doctor would take a position that ther* shouln't be 

excellent in'dustrial hygiene, souni. occupational medicine and research into 

•modern methods, some -of them mentioned today. ^ The question of 
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Chromosome cytology, and better appraisal of toxicologic effects tff 
"chemicals in modern industry. I mean I can't speak to the point that you 
are raising, tut what scientists have to do is to" examine the data which is 
available from aTl si^gments of our environment that may contribute to' the 
cancer problem, and tr^y to make a prJdent judgment about the risksi 

'I mean, I'm certainly not one to say that industrial .plants^ are not 
risky. The issue is how risky. And it's my impression that occupationaT 
medicine has been damned as being totally inadequate when it's been working 
on these problems for some time. Of course there are exceptions, there. are 
violations. .Bur nonetheless, to declare that occupational medicine as part 
of industry in the United-Sfates has been totally remiss i«n the workplace 
is', I think, not right. , ' \ ^ - 

Also, I'm convinced that occupational medicine is very nervous about ^ ^ 
the risks present. in^its pi arjts^ plants of its, companies, and that the 
companie^ have nothing to gain by ignoring "rTsksTo^workers. ^— ^ 

,DR.]epSTEIN: I'm unpelltd to make a very brfef comment on the' 
question of data which vM^ triggered off by the- last quesjtion, and also. 
Dr. McCarville's reference to the Chemical Industry Institute of Toxicology 

as a source for good data for industry. '\ . ^ 

j> ^ 
One/of the most seminal issues in thisrwhole area of, occupational 

I* 

exposure is* the fraudulent data base , of industry, as^'ve indicated before. 
.Dr.^cCarville was given an opportunity on the Today Show to answer some 
-very specific allegdtix^ns: I ma^de about white .coJlar crime, involving 
destruction, manipulation, distortion, suppression of' information. Dr. 
McCarvi^lle wc^s silent on the matter, but today he referred to the Chemical 
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Industry Institute of Toxicology as providing a -reliable safety data base 
for the industry. 1 . ^ - 

I want to tel'l you briefly about the Chemical Industry Institute of 
Toxicology because this will give' you a flavor of exactly where it is. The 
Chemical Industr^ Institute of Toxicology was created in 1974. Until 
recently, t)iis Institute which was headed by Leon GoldJ berg, a professional 
consultant of the chemical industry for many years, had subcontracted most 
of Its testing to a'local laboratory called Industri^il Bio-Test -in 
Northbrook, Illinois. ^ 

Now many of us had followed up the activities of Industrial Pio-Test 
for many years, because it had tested thousands of industrial chemicals 
food additives, pesticides, toxic chemicals -- and on April 12, 1977, a 
■team of federal inspectors' arrived at Northbrook, Illinois, and next 
morning, they approached the Industrial Bio-Test labs, knocked on the door, 
and Mr. Frisk, the President of the company, opened the door, and said, 
"Gentlemen, I'm terribly sorry, we accidentlly destroyed all of our records 
laat night!" 

Now thbusands-upon-thoasands-upon-thou„§ands of industrial chemicals, 
" * - .. * 

pesticides, food additives, feed additives, drugs, the data base was deep 
sixed, just eight hours before the team of federal inspectors arrived to 
take a look at them. 

That, Dr. McCarville, is what you call the data-base of industry? The 
Swedish government has al ready' banned pesticides tested by .Industrial 
Bip-Test. And on the grounds that the data weren't worth the paper they 
'Were written on. The same obtains for so much of the industrial data base. 
(Applause) " - ' 
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OR. 'McCARVILLE: Or. Epstein has made a great 'generalization there, 
which of course, is not true. ^ ^ 

.For example, work done by Industrial Bio-Test has been validated to 
the satisfaction of the U.S. Qbvernment, the Japanese government, 
governments of western Europe -~ not all of it ~~ I admit that there may be 
some very questionable data there, but the preponderance of the data 
generated in support of product registration has been validated by 
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independent toxicologists, pathologists, not associated with indjjstry. 

DR. EPSTEIN: I have personally reviewed the GAO documentation on the 
so-called Industrial Bio-Test validation studies, and suffice it to say 
that I believe that in the overwhelming majority of instances, the lack of* 
data,* the absence of data, the absence of laboratory records, the fact th%t 
we know that 'animals were changed from group-^to-group, the data was 
manipulated and changed, there were additions and deletions -- this, to all 
intent? and purposes, I believe, has rendered any inferences developed from' 
the Industrial! Bio-Test to bd regarded as extremely suspect. \ 

OR* McCAlRVILLE: Well, since this conference wasn't designed to 
discuss Industrial Bio-Test, just let it suffice that I disagree with, him. 

MS. SHINOFF: Okay. Hy name is Mary Shinoff, and I'm from the Public 
Media Center. Part of my job -- the majority of my job consists of 
informing labor unions, health professionals' and the^general public 
regarding the toxicity of various chemicals. This is directed to the 
Monsanto representative, primarily. ' Yourself and the gentlemen from^^i»<^^^ 
AIHC hJve expressed a desire for a well-informed public, castigated the 
press for irresponsible reporting, hope th^t they wou'ld niend their in 
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this regafd, and Tm a little bjt confused on this, because as dr. Epstein 
and previous speakers have mentioned, one of the major problems in 
identifying what. the problem js, is access to industry-held data on the 
toxicity of chemicals, access to medical' records, and you have also stated 
that there is no occupational disease epidemic. ' ' 

If these things/are the case -- if you want a wen-informed public and 

/ 

you think that there is not an occupational disease epidemic, why. not 

release information to the public about what you know about the toxicity of 

chemicals that are^nanufactured in the chemical manufacturing industry, and 

also, what kind of epidemiological data the^ industry has generated of 

' ♦ 

itself. ' ' „ - 

DR.McCARVILLE: Thank you. Well, first of all , about ^he toxicity of 
the chemicals which we manufacture -- every chemical that we manufacture 
and ship out is accompanied by what we call a Monsanto Chemical Safety Data 
Sheet in v/hich the toxicology, both acute and chronic, are given as well as' 
the acute hazards that might result' from an explosion or a fire or 
whatever* 

In terms of the epidemiology reports, Monsanto has been and is 
involved in a number of epidemiology studies, and every epidemiology s^udy 
which we. have completed, we have published, and tha-t is our policy,\nd we 
tntend to continue with it. We will publish in. the literature every t 
epidemiology study we carry out. ^ 

MR. AMBERG: My name is Matt Amberg, and rrrf with the lUE the 
' international Union'^o^ Electrical Radio and Machine Workers, as a ^writer, 
*and.I have as one of itW continuing assignments, had to write in the field 
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of occup^ional health and safety. 

We represent workers in a number of sub-branches of the electrical and 
' ^ \ ' • ^ ^ 

electronics industry, as well as chemicals, plastics and so on we even 
represent worker^s in one of the plants of Monsanto. Indian Orchard, N'ass. 

c 

I'd like to make a couple ,of observations about some of the things 
that have been said here. In the first ^ce, there^was a study a cou4>le 
of yeaV-s back at Research Triangle for NIH, or for NIOSH, I believe, which 
did show the chemical industry as being somewhere in the neighborhpo 
12th ranking. But the point of that^ study and the point of that ranki 




was thcit they were not measuring the volume of the chemicals which were 
being processed, but rather, tKey^wel^Vankin^ the amount of the chemicals^ 
tp which workers actually were exposed on the job, and therefore, some of 
the other industries^ including electrical , electronics, instru[«^t making 
that* was, I think,' the top ra^nk/ng one, were ranked higher in terms of^ 
hazard to the worker because of th^ factWhat the^worker was in ntel^e 
^intimate contact in those industries with the chemicals that were made, of 
course; by the cheniical industries*^.-- t^he^ wereTuVng, these. Jhey were the 
Customers,, you mi^ht say. f . 
\»' In the second Djace,'rd llske to point "olit^thatyl have' been talking to 

people fronv various^ of ou^^lpcals, and I find that too often the case is 

/ . ' ' ^ \ ^ ^ 

that the workers in t|^ p]an± 3rg using thes'e *cheTnicatls and haven't the 

' ' ^ ' ^ V ^ , . . , , ^ 

foggiest* notion of .what they're handling. T was talking to. the president 

of one of' our locajs i^l^assachusetts who/told rpe that it's a sort of a 

plastics Operation there ,^ and ttiey make all 'l^inds o*f products, *and they run 

through RrH)ducts and processes with thousands jjf diftprent chemifcal 
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compounds, and the workers l<hov/ these compounds merely by job number. They 
don't know a -thing ab^Cjt what they're handling. " ' " ' 

So If you are sending out data sheets, and I'm sure' you -are, and I'm 
$ure Du^ Pont is, and I'm sure Dow'is and so on --^ these data sheets are hot 
going to'the workers, they're not going to where the workers have access to 
them -.-^they're going to the employers, and I think that wq would probably 
feel a, good deal more confidence in the bona fides of the chemical 
manufacturing industry if, instead of opposing labeling regulations b)[__ 
Q^iJA, you are to be pushing for^OSHA labeling regulations which reauire 
thatflvery worker be made Vware of all of the chemicals and the other 
agenices or Agents, which are used in the plant. 
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And, then I'd like to ask whether you think there is any correlation 
speakijig about^this epidemic question whether there is any correlation,, 
or any significance to a. correlation between where the chemical and 
c'hemical-using industri^es and petrochemical, industries are in the United 
States/and those counties or -t-H^^ statist ice 1 ar^as which have the 

• l> ^ ^ " ■ . - ■ ■ 

highest incidence ofxancer rates. - " ^ 

DR. 'McCARVILLE: Well, first of all, to the first statement' that you 

made, sir, these data sJieets that we send out with pur chemicals are really 
..public information. We furnish them \k OSHA and others if you're 

ifiterqsted in the data sheetsi. ' - ' • ' 

MR^^AMBERGj .Do they go to the v/or^kers in the plant? . ? 
DR. .McCARViLLE: Sir, I have no idea. They go with our' product when, 

it leaves, and our product i^ also labeled as far as the hazards. , 
' "MR^. AMBERG: Do you'^asli OSHA to put out a standard or a regulation * 

requiring that the employers tell the employees what is there, that t(ie 
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employers jnu St share with the employees these data sheets, or rathqr, do 
you oppose su^ a. JabeHng^requirement? ^ , - ' ^ 

DR. McCARVILLE: We certa-'in^ly wouTd encourage our customers to share 
the information on our data-sheets with tbeir employees. ' * i^^) 

VR. AMBERG: rfn not asking about encouraging: There is a proposed 
Standard, tfiere is a proposed regulation which OSHA has been cor^idering« 
for some time, and tjhe Manufacturing Ch^mis1?s- Association, ks L uhderstand- 
it, of'Which you are a part, I believe, have opposed^that kt.nd of 
regtilation., 

. ' DR. McCARVILLE: ylffthink^that proposed regulation you're talking about 
^elates to labeling, and / think the reason for the opposition has been the 
conflict in label ing^ reqcri^rements between the various agencie's. You'd have 
to have a wjndow shade on eTer^y drum, and pull the label down in that 
fashion. Th^ requirements unde^ FIFRA, the requirements under TQSCA, the 
requirement's^ under RCR<A^( phonetic y. 
^ MR. FOSTER- Thank you very much, gentlemen. Our next speaker this 
morning, and the last before the luricheon break, is Dr. Barry Commaner, who 
is going to speak on the'topic, EnvironmentaT Hazards — "Who Pays, Who 
Benefits?"-; . . " ' ^ » 

• Dr. Commoner has beea ^'^embe^r^f thfe Board of Directors of the 
'Scientists Institute for Public Information Activities since 1963, and 
became Chairman of the Executive Committee last year. He's been the' 
recipient of numerous .honors, includi*ng t^e (gap In tape).^ 

DR, COMMONER: .I'm. enormously tempted to get into the battle -- and 
ri"! just make a few remarks about some of the things that were said. 
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For example. Dr. McCarville pointed out that only a tiny fraction of the 
present chemicals in industry have been shown to be carcinogenic* TKat is 
a prime example of what I call the "Teller Principle*" 

tdward Teller once pojnted out that if radiation caused mutations 

? 

among human beings, then, jt should be true that there was a high level of 
mutations among /Tibetafis who are at a high altitude and heavily exposed/ 
And he said no one has- ever observed high rates of mutations among the 
.Tibetans. 'because no onfe'had ever. looked! . . 

■ ' ' • ' ■ / 

, The point is. Dr. ijcCarville, most of the chemicals have not been 

' . ^ i * 

tested for^ carcinogenicity, and I think it's very unfair of you to use that 
term as just a tiny proportion. ^ - . 

Also t6 s.a3( that chimical^ have been with us for years. That's a 
little bit like sayl'ftg that electrons Ijave been with us for years. Does 
that jnean shoufd stanS up in front of a beta ray and get exposed, which 
is made of el^ctnjns? It depends on what the chemicals are and where the 
chemicals are;tucked away in the structure of the molecule. ^ 

But now' I want to talk about what, I wanted to talk about. Actually, 

thfe point I want to make is that what we're witnessing here in all of these 

discussjoDs is not really a scientific question. What we're seeing, I 

think^ and I'm. going to try to prove that, what I have to say — what we're 
♦ 

seeing is not a scfentific dispute, but anytfspetrC', a sector, of a social, 
economic and political conflict whtch is built into the system whereby we 
produce goods in the United ^ates. a^d distribute the econofuic gains. - 

In ether words,; what you are witnt^sing here is an aspect of politics. 
And, I'll make- a further assertion wh'ich- I. will attempt to document -- that 
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the effort to convert tfiis into an objective, scientific discourse is 
really a way of defending a certain political and economic position. 

Well, now that I've gotten your attention, let me say why I think this 
is true. I think probably the most fundamental issue that's going to be 
decliiedc^ I guess, in the next year by the Supreme Court, hangs on the 
question of ttie befuene standards that 05HA has promulgated. And let me 
remind you what that issue is about. 

Basically, OSHA has said, it is our job to do the best we can to 
reduce workplace health hazards, and we thinR'the benzene standard ought to 
be reduced ^)y an order of magnitude. 

The court threw out that decision because OSHA,, it said, did not offer 
a clear-cut estimate of the hazards against the benefits of benzene. In 
other words, OSfiA takes what you might call an advocacy position and 
that's not surprising; after all, O^A is in the Department of Labor, and 
it is my understanding that the Department of Labor serves the interests of 
workers —and so OSHA takes the attitude that* it is their job to protect 

the health of workers in the workplace. 

• *» 

Incidentally, EPA which you might think has the assignment of 
protecting the people wh(^^live in the environment ,' has not taken this 
attitude, and as you probably knt)!^, yUuf^ulatory procedure is rather 

firmly based on the- cost bene^ determination trying to reduce the 

\ 

costs and the benefits to dolleks and then matchiag them off. 

Now, what I want to say is this. Aid I think you saw the conflict 

between, shall v/e say, the advocacy judgment-making approach S^m Epstein 

won't mind if I -say that -that's heavily -^'nvolved in his thinking about 

' \ 
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it he wants workers to h/mre healthy, and.he*s working at it. ^There's 
t a conflict between that approach and the notion that^this is an objective, 

scientific business which can be determined by somehow evaluating the costs 
against the benefits. 

' — iHoHy- my t hes i s -i^ th 1 s 1 h^t -a- r-i g o r ou s ex am i na tio n-of -t he-C os t • 

benefit theory shows that it involves social, economic and political value 
judgments, and that's what I want to try to demonstrate. 

Now, to lighten the thing up a little bit, I'm hot gonna talk about 
any horrendous workplace conflict, because you've heard a lot about that 
I want to take a very lightheartfid argument that developed some months ago 
• between the American Cancer Society and the Center for Science and the 

Publix- Interest. What happened was this — the American Cancer Society, 
^ some of fts branches, decided to raise mpney by selling 1 ipops, and lo 
and behold as the Center pointed out, some of those lollipops had red c(ye r 
number 40 in them, v/hicih, let's just agree, there is some suspicion that it 
may be carcinogenic. 

And they thought it was the .equivalent to the Cancer Society raising 
money by selling cigarettes, you know? 

C^nd they chided the American Cancer Society, which came back and said 
that it's okay to use any additive until it's been banned. Now, very 
interesting question here. How do you evaluate*the risk and benefit of red 
lollipops? A serious question. Now, let me go through it with you and do 
this. 

The law, the NEPA Uw, TOSCA, where risk benefit is laid out, says, 
this — that the purpose of the evaluation, and I want to^quote — "the 

■ s 



benefits of a substance for a given use or uses, and the ayailability of 
less hazardous substances for the same wses," is What you must judge- In 
other words, youWe got to ji/dge the benefits of a particular use against • 
the hazards resulting from that use. So let's ask what is the benefit 
and what % the hazard of red dye in a red lollipop? 

Nowjet^s sjmply^saree that^here hazard from the red dye- 
It's not zero, okay? Now what's its benefit? - Very interesting question. 
What good is the red color of a red lollipop? Well, yol\^have to ask what's 
a lolHpop for? Well, let's settlje it and say it's to acquire some 
nutrition. Okay?^Trhere^are other psychological things that are involved 
and so on,- but^ lex's say that. Now the red dye contributes nothing to the 
nutrition. Therefore,' I will assert that to the person who is sucking the 
red lollipop,. the red dye contributes nothing. The benefit is zero, and 
there is a palpable risk. # ^ 

Alright that's the person who is sucking the lollipop. Now, 
someone will come along and say, "But^now, that's silly." Why do we use 
red dyes? We use red dyes because it makes the lollipop more attractive. 
And that's certainly, probably true I suppose red dyes, mosf people like 
red lollipop^s better than-what-blue ones, I don't know. * ' . 

Well now, let's think about that is that: ^ benefit? Well, it is. 
Indeed, it is, because'if a manufacturer produces red lollipops, he'^11 sell 
more of them, and that's a benefit, because he makes more money. And so I 
want to come to a simple conclusion — that the risk from the red dye is 
not zero, and it is delivered to the consumer^ the benefit to the consumer 
is zero. There iS, however, a palpable benefit to the producer of the red 
dye of .the lollipop at no risk._/ ' ^ - 
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Now what I'm saying^, then, is you've got to ask who gets the benefit / 
and who gets the risk ajid in this case, if you 're' interested in 
protecting consumers, the benefit is zero and the risk is not zero. Now if 
you divide not zero by zero, you get an infinite value. And I suggest, 
therefore^ that whe_n the benefit is zero, no risk is tolerable. Tff^t 
raises an interesting question, now. Under* what circumstances is a benefit 
zero? And one -I've given you, you know, a trivial addition. Benefit to 
the consumer certainly it is a benefit to the manufacturer. People make 
money selling red lollipops you have to realize that. 

Now there is another wa;^ in which you can reduce the benefit to zero, 
and that is by supplanting the product with something else; you know, many 
of you are aware of Section 102-C of NEPA, the National Environmental ^ 

tar 

Policy Act* Next time you have the Act in your hand, read Section 102-0. 
Section 102-C sets up the basic cost benefit thing: 102-D emphasizes that 
it is the obligation of the government to seek out ways of improving the 
cost benefit by finding alternative products which are less^hazardous, but 
yield the same benefit. 

And so, for example, if these chairs here, whjjcjL are upholstered in 
plastic, turn out to exhude carcinogens, you know, we ought to do an Ames 
test on the air in this room, it'd be interesting and leather will give 
you just as good a chair without exhuding carcinogens. Then, one of the 
consequences of a cost-benefit discussion is to replace the plastic with^ 

leather or to alter the way in which the plastic is manufactured 

— » 

which the workers might be interested in. 

So what Tm saying is that the moment you go through a detailed cost 
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benefit anlysis, you immediately notice that the costs and the benefits are 
unequally distributed between economic and social sectors* The people who 
^ suck lollipops get ohe end of the deal, the people who sell them get a 
different deal ai^i^he same thing,- of course, is true about the v/orker 
who is manufacturing red dye 40 and the manufacturer who is making ? profit 
out of what he's doing. 

Well, l^J^»e now raise another issue. What we*ve seen happening over 
and over again is the attempt to make these issues scientific, and the most 
striking example I kn'ow of I want t*o cite to you, you may remember it, I 
think it happened about a year ago. 

« 

Robert K. Phillips, the Executive Secretary of the National Peach 

Council v/rote a letter to Pr. Eula Bingham. That was the time when the 

DBCP flap developed., causing sterility among people expo€ed to it, and he 

wanted to complain against the restriciion of this pesticide in'peach 

orchards* And he said that OSHA had overreacted to the hazard , "t Re sort of 

thing you heard about here, and so on. 

Then he said. We do believe in safety in the workplace, but there pan 

# 

be good as well as'bad sides to a situation." 

Now, as Mr* Phillips who was quoted in the New York Times he also 
.said the following, and I want to read this. This is a spokesman of 
industry who is using this toxic material* He said: • 

"While involuntary sterility caused by a manufactured chemical may be 
bad, it .is not necessarily so After all, there are many people now paying 
to "have themselves sterilized to assure that they will no longer be aBle to 
become parents. If possfble sterility Is the main problem, couldn't 
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workers who were old enough that they Yio longer wanted to have children 
^ accept such positions voluntarily, or -could workers be advised of the 
. situation, and some might volunteer for such^work posts as an alternative 

— — 

to planned surgery for a vasectomy or tubal ligation, or as a means of 
getting around religious bans on birth control ..." 
- — Now I regard that as the most brilliant exposition .of the cost benefit 

. philosophy. You see, -what he's saying is it's all a .question of what 

^ ^^^^ . 

you're gonna pay. You have fo start figuring the cost of a vasectomy, 

rjjpht? The wear and tear on your soul of evading the precepts of your 

church and so on. 

Wow, you may say, well, that's, you know, that's an exaggeration, 
that's silly, an^ s^on. Actually, what this reflects, and I think this is 
the key point that we have to discuss, actually- what this reflects is V 
precisely the position of the AIHC. The AIHC is .saying that we've got to 
evaluate one risk against another in fact; you've heard statements here 
this morning, the risk of some particular chemical is far less than the 
damage that you do if you walk across the street. And the ^IHC,*and I want 
to just read to you their statement so we're not confused about it their 
big document which tFiey prepared as a rebuttal to OSHA, made the following 
points. Remember, they had a tablfe, and the table shows that the risk df a 
fatality or the probability per year of flying in an airplane is .0015% per 
year, the risk of a fatality from playing football is .00^^ per year, 
canoeing .0A%, motorcycle riding 1.8?'. — and then they say .the following: 

"Society has chosen not to prohibit any of these activities, or even 
activites with much higher risks. There are few activites which pose sach 
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a high risk that, society has banned, them completely. For example, going 
over Niagara Falls jn a barrel or committing suicide." 

Now, if I understand what the AIHC is trying to tell us. it's this 
that since this span of risks is socially acceptable, all the way from yau 
* know, a fraction of a percent or 1.8?., the upper limit is lOOr^. YouVe not 
allowed to kill yourself — that's lOOr; risk, and I guess going over 
Niagara Falls in a barrel is 100^. r**sk. But somewhejre between there and a 
1.87> probability of dying in a ye^r, is okay for chemicals^S^ for a 
workplace hazard. ^ 

Well, what troubles me about that is that thfs^is a violent distortion 
of the cost benefit philosophy, because what you-are comparing is the risk 
of (a) with the risk of (b) without asking what are the relative benefits 
of these two activities. 

* So, for examp^le, you- ^ve to ask why do people go motorcycle 
riding, an^ who takes the risk and who takes the benefit? There, It is, 
precisely the same person presumably, the benefit • of j^^iding a motorcycle 
is to the_rider, and the risk isr his, plus some damage that he might do in 




running into somebody else. ~~ 

But in the case of a chemical, for example, since, that's what we're 
talking about, as I pointed out, the benefits may be zero-to the consumer 
or to the worker, but there are always benefits to the manufacturer. And I 
want to make a very- simple point, which I think help'sr'clear the air. 

In our economic system, anything that is^produced is only produced 
J)ecause it has an economic benefit to the entrepreneur.' Lett's face it 
why does anybody make red dye or vinyl chloride, or anything else? They 
make it because they think they're gonna make money out of it. * 
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^So what you've got to fac^ is that we begiathis entire operation with 
the manufacturer committed to reap the benefits of a process which may or 
may not turn out to be risky to somebody else;, in other words, that side of 
the cost benefit equation is built into the present economic system.^ ' 

Now. I've told you that we can manipulate that by asking the question 
— what is the benefit? But the benefits to be derived fr^m what is 
produced are also in t1ie hands of the manufacturer. You .see, what I'm 
saying, is againj a very simple thing. 

The "use value" -- the value to the consumer of what is produced is 
determined by the manufacturer. 

For'example, .yoa buy a car and it's a lemon, the manufacturer made, 
that into a lemon, not. you. You buy a cajr which is a good one, and that is 
some decision that the manufacturer made. In other words, for example, 
since we're talking about chemicals, when Monsanto decided to massively 
produce PCS, even though in 1923 the first manufacturing plant in Anniston, 
Alabama, resulted in 23 of the 2-1 workers coming down with chloracne, and 
Monsanto knew for a long time that -this was dangerous in contact with human 

beings. . ^ . 

And yet^theiTproduced massive amounts- of- it that ende_d up jn the __ 
environment. They were engaging in an activity beneficial tc them. And 
the risks began ,to be began to turn up elsewhere. The point Tm making 
then is that the question, the question of risic benefit is always a matter 
of —is always an aspect of the basic. fa^Jti^t in our society that which 
is produced, the ^y in whiciTft is produced, the benefits that it will 
have or may not have to people is determined by a group in our^SQciety ^ 
which, win 
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or lose, benefits from what it does, that is, industry* 

I have just described v/hat is known as capitalism. This is you know 
he who owns capital, he or she who owns capital, is free to invest it in 
making whatever legal product they're allowed to make. They do it for an, ^ 
economic reason. 

All ^ thfe products that we are exposed to in the workplace and in the 
4 environment have been produced for an economic gain to the manufacturer. 
The manufacturer governs the balance between benefit an,d risk and who gets 
what. And the worker and the consumer stands helpless, waiting for 
something to happen and then asking OSHA .and EPA to help, and then a huge 

bureaucracy has to be created which allows the manufacturer to say you're 

J. , 

causing inflation, /low, what's the answer? 

I think the answer's very simple. Clearly everyone knows that, when 
you manufacture something, there may be a wide range of ratios between the 
^ benefit and the hazard, and it would be a good idea to work that out in 
advance. Well, how do you v/ork it out in advance? Who do you ask? , 
tlearly, not'just'the manufacturers involved. The worker is involved, and 
SO is the consumer. ^ , 



* So that if we had a sensible society- the decisions -a s~to-what_is. 



produced and the technique for producing it would 'be the result of* 
discowme among the enterpreneur who owns the capital, the worker who 



disc^Me 
^Paes 



des the labor and the bodies that are exposed to the hazards, and the 
consumers who' supposedly are ^oing to reap the benefits and also get a 
number of the hazard^. . * 

In other words, the and incidentally, if you did that, you wouldn't 
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tiave to worry about all the bureaucracy;. You Know, when EPA was formed, 
some of 'us had .something to do with this agitating people. The first day r 
stood on M Street and' looked at those buildings, I said, my God, wHat have 
we done? The huge ^bureaucracy. Now, why was it created? It was-'cVeated , 
because .the autq industry, for example, brilliantly produced smog-produoing 
engines after' World War II; , , ' . ^ «• * 

> Wouldn't it have been better -- and then we'' all stafted do\.ng research* 
about smog and .measuring and so oh. Wouldn't it have been better if , - ' 
somebody had the wisdom to'point out that, if you make high compression 
engine that emits .nitrogen oxides into the air, you're_ilikely to get>^ 
photochemical reactions that produce "smog, so let's do i-f differently. -. 

■ Then EPA woulf have -not — wouldn't have to do all this bureaucracy, 
wouldn't .have a.l 1 this worrisome thing. If, for example, it was decided in 
Monsanto, or in the UlS. Steel plant in Gary, among the entrepreneur, the ,• 
worker and representation of the».consumers what kind of goods really should 
be produced to maximize the beneftl to everybody and minimize the risks. 
Then I dare say we wbuldn't have the pol^tion that we've" got rjow and the 

workplace hazards. . . 

Tve most of the workers I talked with, when we talk about hazards, 
^t^Tl^qpestipn-of-gettiig-Jjit.^^ and not being able to find a 

way of locking it so somebody won't turn the switch on, just a little thing 
like that. Wouldn't it be a good idea if the worker sat down with the 
' engineers and s,aid, look, design this th.ing in -such a way that, when I get 
into the kettle, nobody can turn the damn^thing on. 

No, we talked to most industrial workers in a situation like th^t. 
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They've got their own lock in their pocket with their own keys. And 
sometimes they can't '^find.a place to put the lock on to prevent somebo<iy 
from turning it on. I mean, it's a sigiple example. I'm making a simple ^ 
point, that what we- are dealin^'with is a basic issue that confronts the 
country as a whole, and that is that the copsequences of what we produce 
and how we' produce it impinge heavily on the national interests, but it is 
at present controlled only by'^ private interest designe'd to enhance profit. 
And I see no 'way of solving"the problem that we have without recognizing 
that we re going to hTave to resolve this basic conflict^ by giving the- 
workers *and the consumers, a say in what the producer dpes. 
Thank you. - ' % 

MR. COMMONER^' Does anybody want equal time? Or do you'want to^ go to 
' lunch? A- ' ^ ' 

MR*. FOSTER: If there are questions, 'we have time for one or two-< If 
not, v/e' 1 V reconvene at 1:30. 



THE GOVERNMENT ROLE: 
HOW IT WORKS 



Dr.. Eula Bingham * 
Assistant' Secretary for Occupational 
• Safety and Health . 
O.S. Department of Labdr • • 

Dr. Anthony Robbins, Director 
National Institute for', Occupational ^ 
Safety and Health ^ 

Timothy Cleary, -Chairman 
Oetupational Safety and Health Review 
Com^hission 
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MR. 'FOSTER:. . goVng to be moderator f4rst of the government role 

and how it'woVks- He iS: one of- the th'ree commissioners who make up the 

• *^ « ♦ 

Occupational Safety an^' 'Health Revi ew Commi ssion- He served as an attorney 

^and polity adviseg in all-three branches of government. He's prepared a 

major handbook for non-a^^torneys on how t-o prepare for ^and argue cases 

before the Occupational Safety and Health 'Review Commission. 

. He's a member of the District of Columbia Bar, the American Bar 

Assocjatioa, th4 American Associatton for the Advancement of "^cie^ice and 

thfe American Public Health Associa*,ion, among others. -Mr. Cottine. 
t , ^ ' 

MR.,.COTTINE: '"Good aftern(Jon, ladies ^nd geptl emen/ Since the early 

^« * • 

colonial settlement of fhis nation government has taken a public interest 

.in the health h\ its citizens, for ouf human existemre has depended on it. 

Thus, U has been both a'traditionaV and^essential exercise of fundamental 
, / „ . * " . ■ . \ ^ 

'government' responsibility to pr'e&erve the health and welfare of this^ 

nation. \ V ^ 

' ' In the 20th CenturyUhiS- fundamental public, interest has found ex-: , 

pressitin safety laws, workers" conipensation;?statut^s and the food, drug' 
. and ^.osmetic legi«slati*dn, to* mention only a few. Tn rfieefing its public 

respons^ibility,- government has been caTledcto investixjat^. and research 

health h-azardsv to establish minimum standards of car?, to enforce health 
.hazards' --'standards, to adjudicate the existence of a health violation and 
•to determine abatement re§pofisibi1ilies. ' 
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Jn tt^e^centfal structure of the Ocxupational Safety and Health ^Act 
are vested the fundafnental, government powers which have .q^aracterized our 
constitutional republic since its establishment. Executive functions of 
.inve§tigat:ion, researcji ^and training are vested in the National Institute 

* > * ' * 

for Occupational Sctfety'and ftealtjii* . " v' \ . 

The administrative and enforcement functions of standard-setting, in 
the workplace application fravife been , assigned to the Occupational Safety and 
Health* Administration. And finally' judicial functions of independent re-, 
view have been delegated't^'the (^cupational Safety and^, HeaHh Revi^ ^ 
Commission. The past responsibilities* of our three ^panelists reflect' =a 
wide range of participation in governnfen^. The public health administra- 
tions!, of Dr. Anthmiy Robbins as Vermont 's Commissioner of 'Health andfas the 
Executive Director of *the Colorado Department of He^lfh; the biomedical 

^research aFfil*fnve!5tigatioRS of 'Dr> fula^ineham at^^the University of 

*?>'*****^""- * *^ * • -"^-^ ** 

Cincinnati, t)ie pr^gj^tTc, application of sc^ientific and biomedical data to 

;the control of pubfiG-healtft^^^z^rds by Dr. Bingham as the. Chair of the 

. * • • • • * ' 

OSHA standards advisory .conimVtte^ on coke oven emi ssions^ tf)e training 

Education of occupatioVa) heaJ'th professionals by' both Drs. Binghamyand 

Robbins; ^nd finally the law ejiforcement and adjudicatory responsibilities 

, of JimotHy Cleary as first a police officer in New"-. York. City , an attorney 

in the wage-hour di vi$ion\fJ^^ Solicitor Is office of the-U.sy Department 

of^i^bor and as chief counsel to the Commi%s.)bner Allen Burch of the 

Occupational Safety a^ Health Review Commission. ... 
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Each panelist today, hdjwever, has crjttcal responsibilities and . 
accountability to the- nation for th? effective protection of American , 
•workers anti the Essential preservation of their health Dr, Bingham as 
the .Assistant Secretary oT Labor for Occupational Safety and Health, Or, 

» i 

Robbins as the Director of 'the National Institute for Occupational Safety 

■ ' A ^ ' •• • ' 

<rnd Hea"lt7i and" Mr. Cteary as one of three members of the Occupational 
Safety and Health Review Commission, and most importantl^ since 1977, its ' 
chairman. * * ^ 

• ^ Without further elaboration of the panel's notable achievements and 
distinguished records of public service, let us proceed to their Jr:idividual 
presentations. At the conclusion of all three individual presentations I 
will moderate questions directed to the members of the panel, Dr, Eula 
Bingham, 

DR, BINGHAM: Now I kndw wV I kept- messing up the public a,ddress 

systems, I was coming ^own with a cold. You'll have to bear with me,, and 

r 

I hope that I don't lapse into a fit of toughing, IfH do, .you'll just 
have to let rrie recover and keep on gojng, ^ \ 

Kurt VonneguJ has said'that.a particularly American form oifuicide^s 
'holSfig a steadyjob, I think that the Congress must have had that in mind 
whfen they passed the Occupational Safety and Health Act, I would like to ' 
emphaize the-fjrst part of the Act, -whidt .is--i t assures, so far as 
possible, every worJ<trig man and woman in the nation "safe and healthful 
working conditions alnd to prese^fe our huiW resources, ^ ^ ^ 

\ was reading a ^lit^ »bla^t-that was issued by the Chamber of Com- 

< . " ' ^81 - • - - ' ■ 



merce yesterday, saying that we had failed^ A little" bit later on T 14 
point out some of the reasons why I think we have failed^ 
• . I would f1r?t like to point out that the obligation for a safe and 
hfealthful and workplace is placed squarely on the shoulders of the 
employer, the person who owns^the 'factory and takes home the prof its. frOm 
\t. Now, in our Act the Occupational Safety and Health Administration has 
a number -of mandates. One of those is to issue standards. Early on \ 
those of you in the audience who know all about this wi'ljj^ forgive me, but 
this is ^ con- ferefice, .seminar for the media, and Tm aot sure they know » 
about the history of .our ^Act, 

Early, on there was a group of standards called the consensus , 
standards, very specific in their nature, developed by^ Industry groups, and 
we were, charged, the agency was charged with getting m with the business 
of occupafiona^l safety and health "^d to take tfro^ standards and literally 
/make them the first legal standards. The agency did that,* I guess' much to * 
their ^sorrow, ^ * ,^ 

They should harVe begun to go through those standards and take out 
those standards that v/ere really Irrelevant that made the agency the 
laughingstock and the butt of jokes in every newspaper atid magaztne In this 
country*^/ ' * ' ^ . ' 

We^al/e el im1nated» going through a rulenf^klng procedure a nurriber of ♦ 
those standards, and we are^methodically 'going through rewriting many-of 
the sJtandaYds, For example, the fire protecti9n standard Is In. its final 
stages-of being *revised» It looks as If that standard wrll go from what 
^.-400 pages --down to something like SQ'pages: It will go from being -a 



purely -specification standard to a performance standard. 

We're doing the same thing with the' electrical code.. 'But I wo.u1d 
like to 'point out one thing. You heard .indiv'iduals from corporations, up 
here urging that we turn toward performance standards, and I/think this 
makes-scientific logic; however, we serve more than the Fortune 500. 'Our 
standards cover small businesses. -Those small business-men and women would 
like for you to tell them how to do it. • 

What we're trying to do is 'provide an>^ppendix in those situations to 



the i^rformance standard as a "how to" guide. So what is good for one . 
company isn't necessarily the way t;o go for another one. 

If you look at the Act, and focusing once again on 

■• • I, ' 
that standards fo^r toxic or harmful physical! agents shall be s«t which most 

adequately assure to the extent feasible, which is a^ei^y important word, . 

on the basis of the best available evidence, no employee will suffer 

material impairment of health or functional capacity., e^ven .if such" employee 

has regular exposure to the hazard ,3ealt vfith for the period of his working 

life- • .. ■ 

I would like to emphasize in addition.to feasibi-lity^'mpairment of 

health. or functional capacity. We're not talking, just about deaths apd 

whether if s 100,DOO or '200, 000. I'm 'not prepared to s^y, but I can tet^l 

you there are many people out there, that. are being made ill. There are 

i' I • ^ 

people whose functional capacity isNbeing diminished. Functional capatity, 

i/you're a physiologist sitting out there, you know, would refer to .. 

• matntaining .adequate pulmoriary'function to lead an active and full life, 
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tcT^e able to filter urirte, so that you don't have to have dialysis, to be 

abTe to produce, whether p man or a woman, an offspring,. 

It is only in^he past three |ears that we have begun really to deal 
.with the health standards. There was very little activity before that, and 

wh^le the co^jrse is long and slow and tedi-ous,-we have in the last two and 

a half years put out more health standards than had ever been issued by trfe 
' agency previously. 

« OF 

• I'd like to>oint out that" our concern with health standards does* not 

preclude a gr^t deal of concern with safety standards. Xe stifl d;)n't 

-have an appropriate ^standard for confined spaces i that is,- when workers go*" 

down into tanks with toxic fumes, we do not have appropriate standards. We^ 

do nrot have adequate standards to cover the refining industry for refinery . 

turnarounds. We are working diligently art those standards. 

. ^ ^ ^ — t ' 

In the area of enforcement, and I guess that's what our reputation has 

been built or ^ne down the tube on, it's, very interesting, l^e have 1,750^ 

inspectors. 'One thousand are safety inspectors. Seven hundred and f iftyo 

'J ^ ^ ■ ' ' 

are rndustp'ial hygienists". We can visit two percent of the workplaces in 

this country in a 'year. • ■ * J 

We have 'cross-trainojJ inspectors, so t+iat (ije safety inspector can^ 

recognize some ^of the health hazards..' But we go into ^ery sophisticated 

workplaces,' and I can tell you havi^ng been in the university for a long * 

time a Ph.D. in- industrial hygiene "coming out-w>ll have a difficult, time 

* 

be^ng able to be caught up on 'all the different kinds of processes -^that we 
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are called uport to look at and make judgments about during any month in a 
typical area office. ' ' 

I guess what Tm saying to you is that we're going, to be doing 
spot-checks. The word enforcement is perhaps a euphemism. We do 
spot-checks. We do, of course', issue citations, and w4 do provide 
penalties in some situations. But it is hardly an enforcement program, as 
some people have made it out to be. 

There are many things that eat up the time of a compliance officer, 
1 It*s been interesting for me here to see some of the disbelief on the faces 
of reporters,^ media iridividuals, and some of "the ir^dlviduals who have^been^ 
here from industryNwho I think, would not bel4eve some o-f the things^ 
except I think they beh'eve the' workers who have come to the microphone ^ 
who have told about their experiences. " - • ' 

Well, ,would^yo(i believe me if I would tell you that there are places 
where there are "'explosions, that there have been explosion^ within the 
last six months, and we have gone*out to investigate the fatality and have 
been turned away and asked to go^^^ob^.ain a warrant? .And we do that. But it 
seems rather A renjarkable event to mey^^^rrd^rm not "sure" tVat the Supreme 
Court ititended that' that should be the way that we would deal Mith th|^ 
^death of individuals in the workplace^ 

I'm convincec^^^at just issuing" standards, and I don't discount -thqm, 



and just making enforcement^i nspections will never solve the pnhWem. And 

Iguess Sfter thp first '".six months I was at OSHA I became .quite Vlepressed 

because it was- clear that it took something else. I think the Congress 
•f • • • ■ ' S . ' 

• t . • • . 
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also came to this cbnclji^sion, and th^ urged upon the agency a consultation 
program^ ' : . ^1 ; ' ^ ' 



• . We have taken t>iat^ 



ball, and we've run with it,. We now have ^ 
consultation, free of charge, available in every state-on the United ' 
States. The states run fchg consultation. The government pays 90 percent of 
it. There are a couple of states that have chosen not to come into tKe" 
program. In those states we p^y the full amount for the consultative 
program, and we have had it bid on a competitive bid, and a contractor runs 
it. /• ■ . " . 

We give*" first priority to small businesses.^ It's clear from whctt Or. 
.Karrh said that Ou Pon^ doesn't need our advice. There are some large 
corporatiorrs, though, that I think could use spm^ -edvice, but certainly the 
small businessman or wom^n does need help, and we're there to flrovide it. 
' And you know, it's a fine^ free service. .It's something that every 
business -in this country should take advantage of. 

When I came to the agency, I I'toked at the education'Si^^ogram, and I 

guess early on somebody decided or they entered Into a memorandum of uader- 

€ 

standing with NIOSH, .and it was, the pie>/as sort of divided that we wfuld 
do, worker educiiw^on, and NIOSH would do the educatioa of the professional. 
Now, I suppose we have" a little fringe overlap. I sure woufdn't 'want tb. , 
deny Tony the opportunity to'-educate a few workers'", and I hope he. wouldn't > 
deny ae the opportunity fee take on some young phVsicians as an internship ' 
in OSHA because they learn a\ot in oun pl^ce. But by and large .it's 
divided up that way. 
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" We -were spending $1 million a year for the education of empVoyers 

and employees in this country. Can you imagine that? I think it*s a 

national disgrace. We now are spending approximately %B million. There is 

additional amoernt x)f a cogple million in'^the budget, if we ever get a 

budget out ofXongress this fall, that will provide us with more funds. ' 

But I think that this will provide perhaps the catalyst to make a real 

* » * * 

difference in the workplaces in this eou'ntry. It is very important th^at 
employers, particularly small employers, understand the •hazards of the 



workplace. ^ 

■ « r 



It is very important |hat all workers in this country Iwve an under- 
ling 



standing of the hazards, workers must know the names of the chemicals 



they're working with. They must. know the hazards that result from tho|e 
Chemicals, and they must know the prec^autions that are to be taken. They 

1* * V 

must know whether thex have been exposed to the chemical. They must know 
when they have developed silicosis as a. result of exposure to silica. It . 
can no longer be hidden in a medical record- .in a doctor's office. It must 
be provided to a worker. It is just impossible forN^us to continue that 
way. ^ ' ^ 

We have to" inform workers^ as to what their ri-ghts are, as to what 
they're working with, and I think this educational program will provide 
tl]"at.^^*he money i's going to trade associations because they have a very 
important role to play. They reach many small employers that would^aever 
be reached -in any other way. Mani^niaTl employers -belong to a tirade 
association, so it's very important that we get this, information out^ 

The money' goes toJabo? unions to devek)p health and safety programs, 

■ ■ . ■ \ . . . ' 
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educational .programs for their jTiembers, ' and Tm very sorry, that we don't * 
have here today'-an example of one of these programs. I have seen health 
and safety material developed by workers that is the best media JThave seen' 
developed by anyone. * ^ ' . 

. Sojneone rem^arked to me a few minutes ago how articulate wdrking men* 
and women are. 'Well, it's their liVes and'they must become articulate. ^ 
I guess- that I became most ^pressed by this during the -coke oven atdV^isory 
committee hearings, the Car:cinogeJK hearings I was in, but we never listene'd 
to any workers. ' * , 

,But worker's showed up.ati the coke oven advisory committ^ee^earings, . * 
and;they sat irt the audience, and we, would sit around the table and make 
very weighty pronouncements a^bout how* things were'^lfn-a factory. Of course, 
we had-^industry representatives, and we had some union representatives, but 
they were, you know, fairly high up in the union and fairly high in the 
comp4ny. 

: Andy^one day a comment was madfe concerning whether or not, when th^e * 
wag a spill of foals on the top of 'the chargiiig. ov^n^n the side after ^ 



^they had pushed a charge, whether or not ttiat ^gs ever cleaned up. And we 
went ardu^d the /table, and J asked for information, and every body said, 
no,.^tha'rwas never cleaned.up.- That would be' very time consumingj and it 



was i<^t impossible to do that. Well, I could see the workers in the back 
of .the room, in the audience whisper to each .other, and I just knew that 
there Was something going on back there, 

y'So)-- this was early. in the proceedings I asked them if anyohe irv 
th4^ ^audience had anything to say* And sure enough,, an individual put his 




hand up. And he said, we "do that.ievery day in ouf .pT£int in Pennsylvania. 
And so the next day we had an issue. "And sure* enough , the workers were 
able to give us the straight answers. I don't think .anyane at that table 

wa? lying. It's just that they didn't know what was actually happening on 

* * ' ) 

the shop floor, And you must listen. to workers, because they know. Thank 

you. 

(App^ause)^ * , ^ ' , 

» J.-JIB.* COTTINE: Th^||^you, Dr. Bingham. -Our next speak-er is Dr. 
'Robbins, Director of the National Institute fokOccupational Safety and" 
Health. ' . , " ; . * 

•n 

DR. ROBBINS: Thank you, Burt. Eula, this is really a terrific 
conference, and I'm^very glad that you'ye done this. It's ah- important 
group to talk to, and'j 'guess I'm feeling this maybe more strongly than 
some because, as I look back at the.almost tfen-year history of the National 
Institute for Occupational .Safety and Health, the thing ^hat we haven't - 
"done is act as if 'our ^ciejice is useful and relevant for the general public 
and fo.r workers, and I hope that we're .going to 5e' able to change that. 
But ft's not an easy process. . ^ 

• ° Burt started out by telling you how'the OSHA "tal^ divides up the 
re^onsibilities— anci his description is quite corre,ct. But it's also -- 
part. of this law is quite uniq.ue. And I guess Senator Jayits is either, tp 
be credited or to blamed for it, but what happened is tti|;^ ^the -* that |:he ^ 
research in recommendTng part oiMrhe law is not .oniy^eparate- from J3SH)\,^ 
but it's actually in a separate^'department of the Federal Qoverriment. ' t"; 
.NIOSH sits in the Department of Health, Education, and-Welfare, and* 



that obviously can have some great advantages. It^either can produce some 
great independence and maybe some great 1everage,-'or it/could probably, 
^ produce a great deal of irrelevance, one wanted, to. .And I ^hope t'hat .the 
last several months have been ^n indication, that OSHA and NIOSH ^re going 
to work closely together and that What NIOSfi produces is, going to be very- 

* Pi ■ t . 

relevant. , ^ * ' . ' . . 

Td just like to share with you some of my obse»^vations over the last 
nine months that f We been in this job and tell you that coining out of a ^ 



public health background to ru-n a research institute, it's been at's^ * , 
been very interesting. • . ' ' 

We have, as Burt noted,^ a respansibil ity for research, but it's' a ' ^ . 
little different th^n^most research, in that it has one element* that *s 
terribly iraporfant' because, 1 ike OSHA, which has right of entry for - 
enforcement activity, N-IOSH actually has rjght of entry for research and . 
investigation purposes. ' And tha^t, as far pis I know, makes us-quite , 
^ « different from any other research institute.' It puta^us in a position of 
^going out and defining the problems and feeling confident that, if the 
information ^i s there, we can 00 out and get it. And we Ve'not necessari ly 
. ^ dependent on the' same kind of cboppration that has maybe slowed dqwn somip 

of the work th^aKcame out of the Natipnal Xancer Institujte in tf/lH, where .^" ^ 
what you can do in the future i| dependent in part on 'how controversial the 

results you produce at, the present. " < . * ^ . 

' . ' ' " A . - , ^ 

We also da' training^,, and we have a service responsibility. We have^a 

• ^ - ' ' • * ' ^ ' • * ' ^ ' ' 

responsibility to do what we call . health hazard evaluations. yOSHA .gets 

caT^led.iji when sotteone' thinks, that a standard has'be^n vtolated/that 
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.wo?-ke.^s. are -being harmed in that way. We get .called in when workers seem ^ 
to be sick, and yet nobody really knows what's going on. We get called in 
wi'th a kind of chief complaint. ^ He says, I don't know wha^ I've got, but 
this- is how I feel. Can you help me, doctor?' 

V. Weil triat's pretty - a close parallel to >w NIOSH gets^alied on 
the^e Situations by employers, by workers and occasionally by other 
agencies of the Federal 13oYer^np|ent. - And^ enter in a problem solving 
mode. • . - , ' ' " <-t'- ■ 

' One-such example i.s, we got; c'alled.Jn to look at what some workers 
thqught might be some excess deaths in the" empl-oyees at John F. Kennedy 
Airport in New Yark. We .smarted looking at the deafh repords of employees 
who^drove refue Ting-trucks. 'B^ instead of findwa^^ excess in cancer 
.deaths, ther* seemed .to' be' slight excess in cardiovascular deaths"3n this 
population. But that wasn't wher^ the .breakthrough cane. The»break- . 
.through caq^ when >*e-,^tarted.tA- look at.;tW work 'envifoY|ment. for the^^u^s 
•wh.o'*drive the 'r«fa§Vinjg. truck's' ^tfffi J guess m'ri all f ami liar.^^ith' what 

these tJhiMs fook like.' They' kind -of a Low-slung/vehlcle with the >^ 

.... - * . . ' - »'"'-" «■ " ■ --^'i 

kjrid of scrunched, iVthe^/ta^ik a't- about =t>ie same -level. ^ , 

' • But what. turned out'to be, the d#se. was"'th'|se trucks 'hgd« been' ;ve|y. , ^ 
carefully designed .to avoid arty- p>e .-hazard be<:ausf,.here ttiey verte. s . 
transporting aircr^tVu?U a,ncf -wherj£pu lo«kerf*4^,them;^^y ^ouhd-that * 
the manufacturer'Kad veVy carefully brought the'exhauf ^ipe out ri^gk ^ 
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under the tab. Whe^ the windov^ wej:e closed, there was excessively, high 
carbon monoxide ^.leve.ls wT^thin,\he dab.- ^ / , ♦ 

^So-Nl6sfi had gone m'on a request ita.Took at what seemed'to be a 
'suspicious number of deaths and came out^with^ what we think is h very clear 
problem^and also very nicely a' clear solution-*-don't 't>ripg that ^haust 
pipe out in'tliat particular location. ' 

^ ^One of the other probleihs I foulhd on. cctning into this instl€ute was^ . ' 
that. J hd^^'^a 'large group df very good sc^i^ntists who w^re* very ^uch on ^ * 
ed^e* Jhefe was something aboiit being a sfcienti's^s in* an adversary world ^ 
J wMch wa^ 'difficult. What they 4)ercfeive<}, w>iat they'were exper-J^ne^ing %s 
thaf every time they wrote"^a drafts of a pajaer or;son)ethi^g was betrifl ^ : - 
considered ---.the first thing th*t they' had to' Seal With wSs the lawyefi' * 
'1rr<ii> boCh 'sides' of Jhe is-?ue, and they ^nly -^ot to cf6a1 with,U,heir bw/i. 
colleaCfcu,9S;art>r t^gy.*a.d prgv^de^all the lawyers ,.wffeh all 1>he *i,nforina^ / 

at they wadteJ^ ',And^thati*s a xou^h sittia'tion^to ^be rn as a ^ # 
scie/vti'^t. V . • V* * — . ' ' . ^' ;^ 

' And the, way it got translated for me^Was we're trying very Jhard to be 



nei^ral. .And when yoy probed a little -bit, it. was** even. tougher thSn that: 
It's not that they 9hly wanted'to be neutral, but they'also felt thai they, 
were being expected to do the balancing, *that th^ey were,caVling/tlj^e. shots' 
between management and workers, that thay had to t|rk45 into consideration . 
all 6f the issifes, the economics, the feasibility as well. as the hea.lth^a^n 
sciencGf* And this ms rea>ly ^e^y^ifficult. J> ^ • * 



I ^^^^ 



'l^ve.tried to go back; to the .law then say^to them, you know, youjre 
not neutral. You're workin/ withi'n an institute that was created' -by a law 
that is a laW intended to protept workers. And< you need make no apologies 

- for the fact tha^ you're wording on the behaV of workers. . You're tryint) 
to tell t+ie people of this country what needs tp be done in order .to, make, 

' Vorkers safe. So let's get out of this situation of acting as. if we're 

neutral. • . • ' . , .. • . 

* •= • .. ^ " x_ • - 

' We will be often in opposition tb 'management. We win occasioha-ll^ be 

* • " ' ' '. ■ 

■ v^ijv.oppositj.qn-t€ unions. But we should feel pretty clear that, whenM;^e_ve_ 

taken position about health islues, we are representing the interests of.-. 

' the Workers, h -think it'sf made it a 'kittle. bit better, but-the govern- 

• /> s; ^ . - 

. irtent envirortment for doing science' is nbt always easy. 

- If you ^xtepd that problem, one of the oth'er, tilings abou< occupational^ 

• health is that government ffnanCing^^ occupational health researcti is 
relatively small compared to the amount of research' financed " , 
corporations;. Add to that .the fact'that the whole field of occupational 

' health research is re.ally very small.' If's relatively new, ^e have 'trouble 
attracting people into .tjiis fieVd. You can't nece'^Sarily inter^t'a x 
'denfiatologist in studying occupational skin disease, though we try'., We 
hav^ a problem: do v<p have enough independent ^iniVersity-based research. 
So mu(^h m^ey for research has come'jjout of industry in this field, tjiat a 
lot of the'peop'le have trouble defending their positio«s because they are 
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in some^sense, tainted by those for whom they have done research. .1 f^ce 
this problem alTthe timfe. ' ' * • " * 

Let me m'ention another "thing that NIOSH is into. It turns out that * 
^ I^IOSH is Lot. strictly a research -operation , that there is one area where we 
are regulatory, and that is in' the area of personal protecti^ve equipment'. 
For two kinds of personal^ protective equipment, for respirators and 
, ^ for coal mine dust samplers, we actyally approve this equipment and say 
.that it meets certain Standards^ and based on that approval O^HA' and the 

Mine Safety and Health 'Administration allow this equipment to be used in 
« < ■* • . 

the field. • 

V 

I guess I didn't realize hov/ much of a problem this was or how Tittle 

attention had been given to this 1n the ^jast until three firemen' died at 

the end.jof March in Lubbock, TexSs. And we were asked a couple of weeks 

- - \' 

' • -lajer by ttie- Lubbock Fire Department to take a look, at whether the 

respirators that' they were wearing, which incidentally wei-e not a NIOSH- 
, ' approved, type, had been responsible for the deaths. And they sent .us these 
respirators. And when we looked at them, they were in lousy shape* They - 

0 

.had beeil taken apart aad put together several times.. I guess the final 

. ... 

conclusion is we didn't know whethe'r or not these respirators had Keen part 
of the cause of death- of these firefighters whoMiied without-eny burns, . 
without flny trauma. ' : , ^ ^ 

But the next thing we did was we went out 'and sampled this same kind 
of respirator with .the same kind of valve. We looked at about 200 of the 
• respriators as well as these Scott Air" Pack'ls. and Scott Pressure Packs 

394 . _ . 
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arid founds that about ten percent of them that we looked at had serious 

* . * 
major ^defects. 

These were respirators that were out in the hands of fire departments ^ 
whd deplnded on them, and the worst of the'defects was one that reduced the 
safety .factor of this respirator from where it was a protection factor of 
lOO'^OOQ down to a p/otection f crctor -of 100. ^ 

# 

And then we really h^d a problem, because when we asked the company 

. . ' \ , 

th^\ manufactured them, their best estimate was there were between 200,000 

and a quarter of a million of these respirators in the *hands of fire- 
fighters and general industry around the country, and that these 'workers 
depended on them. They were used in emergency situations, particularly by. 
fireTighters,^where you couldn't follow' the 'usual HIOSH wisdom, whichvis 

don't use a'.respirator atv all if you can engineer the problem away^ And we 

/ r y ^ ' / 

/had a major**public tiealth problerii on our hands and no method had been * 
developed to deal witl1*^it. ' ' . ' 

We didn't have a recall syst^ as y6y ha^e with automobiles on^with- 
drugs or-with food product s\^" We ^idn't" have a notification system, how to 
^'g^t to all the workers who had theje. To make it worse we didn't know the • 
'mode of. failure. We didn't know whether they were failing at*tjie time of 
manufacture, during storage or during use. We didn't know^ exact ly what to 
t^U the worlceif^whether Xo go'on^using them, whether^to inspect them. It 
WcTs a very difficult period. * ^ ^ 

f\)ur or five months 'later, now, the Scott company has finally come up 
ytith 4 retrofit kit, a fix on the problerti^, and they have agreed to replace 
„all c5f "the m'al functioning parts, and NIOSH now knows, that we have to take 'a 
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look at our whol^ program. It's really very much more complicated than 
that. ^ - ^ 

As you are told by industry again and again, industry is terribly ' 
opposed to govennment regulatron. Well, we're in a strange situation where 
the strongest advocates of NIOSH approval and regulation for respirators 
comes from the respirator manufacturers. We have created for them a yery^ 
wonderful and artificial market situation which protects the* status quo. .We 
may also be stifling innovation in this field. We make it very hard for ,a 
new kind of respirator to be approved. ' ' ^ ^ * 

And It's been a very interesting experience for me. We are now 
reviewing our whole^personal protective equipmenii program to assure that it 
is really meeting its original purp<Jse, which is to protect workers. It's 
not Entirely clear that it's been having that desired effect all the way 
along, certainly not as much as it should have. ^ 

I 

And you caff't necessarily do it in a voluntary way. For the last 
three years NIOSH has reported that over half of the brands of eye-cup 
safety goggles failed to meet the standard. They shatter when a steel Ball 
is dropped on the lens, and yet it happened in '77. We reported the 
results. The same kind of results in '78. And now this 1s' the third year 
in which we have reported back to the manufacturers, when their particular 
goggles don't meet the standard. Things don't seem to ..be changi^ng. 

And so it's not clear that we can rely on a voluntary approach. 'The 
le area of standards is very important, and it's probably a good are^i * 
for NIOSH to be in an independent position. ' ' ' " , 



\ho 1 ( 



We have often provided OSHA and the Mine Safety Health Admlni- 
stration wi*th research indicating when standards ought to be updated and! 
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how they ought to be updated. I think that this is a useful and Important 
pressure 'to be kept on the^ standard-setting and enforcement part of this 
government /to assure that »the standard are kept up to the quality that^ • 

( ■ 4 

^hey ought to have, an^ are really ^oing-j^he job. , • ^ 

On the other" hand, we've done a lot of our standard-Sett fng re- 
sepirch, our recommending research in a rather strange way, and this is what 
I wanted to merttion. , The problem 4:hat a research institute has when i^ has 
to do Its work on contract -- contracts have been\mentioned at various 
times during, this meeting--about this result or that resuH produced by our 



contp^ctor; It's a yery tough problem. . 



.* One of the things that we've done under contract is. produced the 
things called criteria documents, the formal recommendations to OSHA on 
what a standard ought to be. And I h^ad an ir>teresting experience when I 
met with one of our larger contractors, the Stanford Research Institite, 
and it was .an interesl^ing meeting. , 

. I asked my secretary before this meeting -- I guess in the first 
couple. months I was on the job -- I said,^what^s this meeting going to be 
about, because it had been on the calendar for a while. She said, don't ' 
worry; it's just a courtesy call. TheyVe one of our big contractors, and* 
they want to meet you. • . , 

^ And it really did have that qua! ity. I sat through about ten minutes 
of, this presentation, and I was h'afided ttis year's annual report and last 
ye.ar's annual report and some other things that came^ut of SRI. And I' , 
frankly wa^getting kind of bored with this meeting, and -- but L had a 
serious concern, and J had a cojicern about what a group like -- a* 
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private for-profib company was doing, how they were doing research and what 
their biases were, and I said to them, I know you serve many people and do 

' research in these areas. You deal with — yon deal with us. You deal with 
industries/ Occasionally you deal with unions. , And how am I sure that 

. your interest in business in the future isn't affecting , the results that 
you give us or, I guess, how your other customers are sure that your 
interest in doing business w'ith us isn 't^affecting your objectivity in 
dealing wfth them. 

^ . " 'And the answer. I got back frfitp, I'thpk, a vice president at SRI he ' 
said, wen; we have a firm rule.a't SRI which is that our senior, scientists 
• aren't allowed' to talk to each other. 

(Laughter) " " ' * • ' * ' 

N , Now, that's a strange way to do .science, and it's part of the 'problem 
"^that I've perceived at NIOSH, w|iich is that When we tjo research on 
contract, we're left maybe with -a well-educaj^ed and developed contractor, 
but very li£t1e of the Expertise- stays* within NIOSH,' and after we've 
developed some recommendations; we no' longer have- the- people around to 
provide the Consultation and th^e service and the help that a government 
agency ought to be giving, in this area. So one of the things. we're in the 
process of doing is trying to do as "much of our research fn-house and as 
much of our service functions -- computer programming, building main- 
tenance and theOike -- on contract, so that at least one can look at NIOSH 
and. feel that one- has a reasonable cadre of scient>sts around wh.o ^now what 
they're doing*. \ \ ^ . ' 
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And T think we Ve on the- way. We -started out with a pretty good 
group. A lot has been^said; obviously, thi.S' whole conference is^directed 
at trying to get the story about occiipational health out to the public. 

\!n the past «e have tended to produce \)ur results fairly nahrowly for, 
the professional y/oVld and in terms of rkomiriendations for OSHA. I think 
. it's had some problems. And one of t'hem is that we haven't taken advantage ' 
of the* situations when people really want to know and need to know what's 
going on. And that includes the fact that we haven't done riearly enough to 
follow up on our studies. . ^ ^ » . - 

When we do a study, I think we need to assume that everyone we've come 
in-contapt with has an interest in knowing what the results are. Yet even 
that group has not always gotten the results. But beyond that, whenever. we ^ 
do a study, I think it's our obligation to figure out who all the other 
' people who have similar problems are and get that story out. 

And NIOSH is a wealth of research and information about what'% going 
, on in occupational health, and I've got to say to this audience that over 
the next year I hope we will do something better to get all this ^ 
j'nformation out in a usable fo'nn. ^ -r^ — 

I've got to telli you that the other whole- "area of involvement -- 
• and maybe we'll get back to it in cfuestions --is the whole problem o^ 
control technology., When you're working in this area, n'ot everything can 
be accomplished standards. And<to give you-one example. ^ We're faced ^ 
with a problem of n^-ionizing radiation, microwaves, other kinds of 
equipment. 'One that we've looked at recently is sometWng called radio'^ 
freqijency heat sea.lers, a k'ind of sta>Ktard industrial press that gives 
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^you nice heating across the plates of the "pres^, becawse the plates of the 
press are really the antenna of a radio transmitter. . . \\ 

And the women who work at these machines most of the people who 

•work at them^are women report that they're uncomfortable because thetr 
clothes get warm, and they can't wear jewelry because the metll in their 
ritigs burns their hands. And then when' you talk' to them, they take take a' 
fluorescent light bulb and hold it up in front of the operating machine and 
show you that it lights spontaneously without any wires going into it when\ 
the'macliine is on, ^ ' - ' 

.J - . . ' 

On the other hand, from the scientific point of view we don't have an 

answer as to what all the health effects of this kind of radiation are 

g,oing to be. Take it back the other way. We do know that thejre is a 

/relatively cheap shielding available for this machine that almost totally 

eliminates the hume^n exposure. We need to be able to make recommendations 

/ 

not just say what; a safe level is. 

gilt NIQSH has to be in the position of saying ciertain kjnds of 
* changes, certaifi kinds of control technology ought to come into place now, 
rather than waiting the 20 years or the 30 years to know what the health 
effects are going £o be. c ' 

Thank you^ 

(Applause) , . . * , - ^ ^ 

MR. COTTINE: Thank you. Dr. Robbins. It's now my pleasure to 
introduce my colleague and also the chairman ^f the Occupational Safety and 
•Health Review Commission, Mr. Timothy Cleary. 
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.MR. CLEARY: Thank you, Burt, Dr. Bingham, ^r. Robbins, participants 
an? attendees at this '►great conferen^. It's not ojten that I have the 
opportunityKto address an audience"^f people witfi such varying journalistic 
backgrounds with but one purpose, the understanding and accurate. reporting 
on job safety and health matters in this country. • ' * ^ 

You heard many distinguished experts in the field yesterday and today. 
And l/hop^ now'to add to the vast information you've been assimilating by 

eteliing you'about the 'Occupational Safety and Health^Revi.ew Commission and 

\ , / ■ ' ^ ' • 

it's role in safeguarding Am^ican workplaces. * 

' First let me tell you^^about our purpose and structure, i Thep Til get 

X ^ ■ . /' ' - 

into how we^go about accoffipTishing our aims through internal procedures and 
rulings. • ' * ^ 

As you p'robably know, the review commission has but one gpal, the fair 
^ and speedy adjudication of job safety and health cases. Me function like a 
. court. When OSHA people inspect the workplace and find wliat they believe 
. to be a hazard, they issue a citation, proposed penalty and a^orrection 
deadline. If the employer disagrees 4^«th any or all of what OSHA has 
charged him with or the pi&nalty or the'abatement date,, the 'employer has a 
right to contest within 15 working days whatever he believes. shoul d be 
disputed* ' • ' ' 

Employees also have the right to contest for shorter correction ti/nes 
than those 'Set by OSHA and add^itionally have the right to assert party 

** . ■ 

.-'Status in any employer notice of contest, .contest of either the employer or 
. employee^ commences the commissioa's act'i/)n|. 

The Commission is an independent agency ip the executive 'branch of the 
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government>w fhe act that 'created the Commi?ion, OSHA and NIO^H is the 

Occupational Safety and Hea^lth Act of 1970. Jhe three agencies have 

' co|jip lately separate functions; We are the judges, OSHA the complainant, 

and NIOSH is the research .arm.. And it was interesting to hear Or/Robbins' 

a. short while ago expletin his regulatory 7or that agency's regulatory 

functions. * ' . 

» • 

We have nine regional of fices^where our 47 judges are housed^. They 

.hold their hearings in locations ^ chosen , for the convenience of the parties 
involved in our cases. ^ In^'most instances our l^earings are held right in 
the town where the alleged violation occurred. In no instance is a hearing 

' held, bey^jnd 50 miles from the scene of the alleged violation. 

^ We want participation at our hearings by all affected by the alleged 
hazards, so we make it as easy as possible for employers and-" employees to 
be there. ^. We encourage this involvement 'in our hearings, as we believe 
they then are more apt to show fe^ie full picture of what "happened and how it 
happened. With a-full record we are then able to. further insure just ^and 

. complete ,deci sions. 

^ Wfr look at each case individually, deciding it on its own merits. Our 
judges are a team I am justly proud *of. They are all highly'qua-lified 
individuals in the law and very experienced in occupational safety and * 
health cases. . . • . . 

I should now explain that the Commission' is a two-level system of 
adjudication. First, a hearing ts held by ^r^jfiministrati ve law^judge,i^nd 
he issues. a" decision. .The di scretie/iary , review of this decision may be ^ 
ordered by any one of the three presidential ly appointed commission 
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roewbers'in W&^ington, D.C* Reviev/ |Tiusfr .be called. within 30 days of the 
judge filing his decision. We call review on a case especially if one of 

the parties has requested it, but not always. Usually review is ordered if 

\ 

there is a question of an error. by a judge or a matter of law which must be 
clarified. Review is actually called >n only a minority af ouf* cases. 

Abatement of job hazards is essential and is central to this act. . 
When an employer is unable to abatd^a hazardous condition within the 
allotted "time because ofj'actors beyond his control, the* employer my 
petition for additional time. Because of the importance of the^need for 
abatement, such petitions are identified for expeditious handling when 
received at the commission." ' " . • 

I would also note that some *83' perce'nt of our cases are settled o'ut^of 
court or are withdrawn. Under S4jch circumstances ab'^ement of all hazards 
must be guaranteed before the judge or commission will grant the motion for 
withdrawal, or the settlement of the. parties. 

We've recently revised our rules to allow Tor quicker, less ^ 

paper-clogged proceedings in cases that do not involve t-oxic substances, 

*** 

other, hiealth issues, general duty cases or other cases of ah extremely 

<t > If , 

serious nature. These exceptions usually requit;e much in-depth 
presentation of evidence and therefore we would be remiss if we did not 
allow the fullest possible range of judicial proceedings in making such^' 
rulings. However, in most other cases our r^ew simplified' proceedings will 
apply^ when no party' objects, and thereby Wants more forma^f^ proceedings. 

We hope to hasten proceedings before \is and reduce their costs. ^ 
pleadings g'^nerally will not be'permitted onr required under the simplified 



procedure rules. The federal rules af evidence will not apply and a couple 
of timeTConsurni ng legal steps will be prohibited. ^ ' - ' ' 

' Since becoming chairman of the review comrTiisslon j*n 1977 it has been 
my^afm to' remove by collegial action obstacles from the process of . ^ 
litigation before the commission. I see these new proceedings as beirtg* 
especially, helpful to small business persons and local unions appearing 
without counsel; however, with health cases the complexion gf the 
commission necessarily changes. They always carry novel and complex 
issues, and they very seldom settle.^ ' ' ^ . ' 

The difficulty of these cases in terms of procedural and evidentiary 
complexity, including extensive discovery and opinion evidence, is equal to 
any found in the Federal District Courts, or in any state court for that 
matter. We'i4 constantly educating Ourselves in th^s^^ emerrjihg areas 
relating to occupational disease. .As a matt^r^f fact, I've just come from 
a wfeek-long industrial hygiene trairiing session a^tt'^nded^Dy my feliow 



'members and the administrative law jurfges. It was .conducted by the 
Colorado State University's Occupationial Safety and Health. 'Section. It was 
an excellent program, and included many hours of actual laboratory ^, 
exercises. I've been so, gratified withAhe result's of this program, that l\ 
intend toehold a similar program for ^11 the commission attorneys iiAihe 
;near future. . . * ' » , 

Programs .such as the Coldrado State one are essential as our case load 
reflects a large increase -in health-related* contests, pf the 165 new cases 
we receive weelrly, about one-third are occupational disease related^ This 
is, l^suppose, attributable to the increase in'OSHA health -inspections. '"^ 

' ^ . ' 404 ' ^ • V* • ' 
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In fiscal* year '80, OSHA expects to conduct some 46,800 safety insp&ctiorjs 

and 13,200 health 'i nspections. Our rate of contest to inspections is also 

increasi-ng at a rapid rate. In fiscal year '78 our contest rate was'9.68 

and in fiscal *79 the rate" is 12.27 percent and rising, 

*• , 

The Commission attempts, in the conduct, of its business, to take eis." . 
much of its busi'ness^ so to speak, to areas outside Washington, *D. , when- 

ever practicable. We held an open meeting l^n considering our new rules 

J 

proposal package here'i^ Chicago earlier 'this year, WeWe aUo recently 
held oral argumejnts in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, and Albuquerque, Itew 
Mexico. We recently began a program of one-day seminars in which the tr.ree ' 
members,; the chief administrati^ye law judge and the general counsel 
participated to help the public know more about the Commission and its 
rulings. Oar firstHwo were in Philadelphia in March and Dallas in June. 
And next .week our seminar will be here in Chicago. ' 

The responses to all of them, just as the response -ttf^is occasion, 
have Been overwhelmingly supportive. We plan to continue holding them^ 
quarterly. 

~ We have attempted to have clearer and more instructive rulings a^ ^ 

' ' r 

v/ell. Recently we have issued* decisions which more clearly define Ihe' ^ ^ 
general duty clause of the Act. We have issued a n%imber of decisions which/ 
give comprehensive explancftion as to what constitutes a repeat^ violation 
l(/e have'articulated policies of employees' participation in oi«ri^rO-% ^ /> 
ceedings, thereby encouraging their greater participation. We have pm 
-vtded more guidance on what will be allowed in trade secrets pr^;feeql/ion. in ' 
pre-hearing discovery. We have reiterated the elements necessary to a 
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proper settlement if it is' to' be fn the public interest. And we have 
Continued to pass upon Tmportant issues in noise abatement, testing and 
measurement of toxic substances and multi-employment ^hazard abatement 
.problems* • \ ^ 

Td like to^take a few moments, if I may., to nqte some of the more 
^important recent ^lecijions that may interest yoti. They are examples of how 
we operate .ind th^e kinds of rulings we is^e; The'first is one insuring* 
that a ^small busine^ssman receives his day in court. This case involved the 
Gil Haugcn Construction Company which contended that its notice of content 
was to an •anegations~of violation and not just'to the penalty, even 
though initially that was unclear. We ruled, however, that the intent 0/ 
611 Haiigan was to .dispute both the citation and penalty. We noted tK^£ 
there was a lack of legal representation for Haugan and there was an 
ambiguous use of numbers id^tifying the .citation and penality in. the notice 
of contest. Our decision was appealed to the 8th Circuit Court of Appeals 
which upheld our ruling, stating that it was a proper exercise of the 
Commission's statutory discretion -to ^mploy a previously announced policy 
of looking to subse.quent filings as an aid in discerning an employer's 
it)tent in order to interpret properly the notice of contest before it. 
This case largely eliminates a possible procedural boobytrap that might 
have prevented:;.a-^all business person from having his day in count. 

Just 'as the review cbmmission has stepped in to protect the rights of 
employers, we also have done mucfr^in defining the rights of employees or 
their authorized representative to participate meaningfully in our pro- 
ceedings. The decision that demonstrates^ this concern is the ITT Thompson^ 
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industries, Inc*, case. The Commission ruled that when' an authorized 
employee representative 'has elected to become a party, it is the duty, of 
, the Commission judge; the Secretary of Labor and the e.mployer to tnsyre aj 
^ opportunity. for meaningful- employee participation y\ any settlement. 

Another related c"a^ vyas IMC ^wherejtjie Commission .stated 'that 
employees or their representatives, as a party, must be given an 
opportunity to object when; as in this case, the Secr-etry was moving' to 
withdraw tiis charges^ • ^ * 

Wheeling-Pittsburgh SteelCorporation was a recent ca^e which 

concerned the manner in which workers^ exposure to occupational not^ can 

be tested, and pinpointing where such exposure allegedly occurred. In 

affirming the alleged violation we ruled that the allegation that employees 

are exposed to excessive noise levels need not. t)e supported by evidence of 

continuous monitoring or evidence establishing emaloyfee exposure through 

the course of the work day. This ruling came in resrponse to Wheeling's 

contention thatOSHA's integrated testing of noise levels for various 

periods of time, instead of over an entire day,' failed to depict workers* 

^ \ * / 

actual exposure to'that hazard. . ^ 

We clearly stated, "The Setretary may use sample monitoring data to 
support a citation for excessive noise 'provided that the sample data* is 
supported by other evidence from which it may reasonably ^e inferred that 
employees were exposed td excessive sound levels." 

We ruled that a citation alleging noncompliance with the noise 
standard does not have to specify the excessive noise levels in ordejf to 
satisfy- the particularity requirement of the Act. "The citation need 
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only provide for notice of the gene^aVlocations bf. excessive rroise 

levels," the decision .stated, adding that^he citation in this case was 

sufficiently particular in that it expressly referred to the areas of; 
% 

* expessive noise. ^ ^ " ^ ' . . 

As I mentioned earl ier, we are seeing- more and more health-related 
cases, involvong such issues as aoise, Kepone, asbestos and vinyV chloride . 
to mention a few. Before I conclu'de, I want to share with you the rulings 
in* two appeals court decjsjons. F'irst is tjie case of Western Flectric,- 
Inc.- frofij^the 2nd Circuit.. Western Electric w()rtrers viere expose^ to vinyl 
chloride in the air and although they knew this exposirrei^was under the fWe 
parts per million limft, they did not test the air. The Commission 
decision, which differed from my minority view, stated that initial 
^ monitoring was unnecessary when there was a reliable prediction that the 
amod|| released in the air v/as less ^han the prohibited limit. The court 
rejected this, stating that whenever any amount of vinyl chloride is ' 
released in the ^ir, initial 'monitoring mu^t be made. 

Th^se'cond case is that of the^GAF Corporation. In this instance the < 
Circuit Court upheld the Commission's finding that when an empTbyee is 
exposed to any concentration of asbestos in the air, whether it be at the 
prohibited level or not, that the*employer is obligated to provide medical 
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examinations* . . , , 

In conclusioli^ I'd like to say that Tbelieve that^we have done much 
in the greening or maturing of the Commission since the Act's passage. Our 
continuing aim is to do our part to foster the statutory purpose of pro- ^ 
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viding safe and healthful workplaces for all Americans and insuring the 
fairnfe^ss of contests ar'^siirg under the Act. ' ^ 

' ' J acknowledgl yourjpwn important and special contributions to the 
s^oal,^which is an important part of our national labor policy. And I would 
dlso cafiinemd OSHA for this confeYence-, Dr. Bingham for the foresight. Be- 
cause it is, after all, programs such a^s this that is really what OSHA- is 
all about. It's not the so-called nitpicking enforcement actions. All of 
you have heard, and rm sick of hearing about the split toilet seats and 
the ice -in the watercoolers and the »aiffy Johns' in the woVk fields.^^N^d 
like to hear more about the subject-trf^his conference. I'd like to hear 
more about the 20-odd workers that were killed in one of the first cases 
that came to the Commission, ,the Lockheed Construction Company case, I 



believe it. was docket number two. 



r'd like to Fear more about the Gr^eenfield & Associates case, the , ' 
tuTinel explosion at Lake ^ftJron when 22^ workers were killed in an explosion. 
I'd like to hear more about the conflagration on JStaten Island when 39 
^ workers were killed^ the. Texas Eastern case. And I could go on and on. 

OSHA is life and death /in the workplace. I'm a little tiredja^f v 
real}<yig, almost daily i^ the newspapers, about workers killed i Wrench 
cave-ins. ' Who would believe that an Act that someone said earlier, almost 
lO-.yecirs^ in existence, certainly eight and a half, that we'd still 'be ; 
" reading ^bout these t\hings. 

The Commi Silo ^itself has taken a very strong posrtion on defenses -- 
and I perhaps should have mentioned this in the courSe of.(ny comments about 
case^, on safety programs, when an employer defends on the basis 
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,of unpreventable employee misconduct. The Commission is going to. take a 
hard and long look at safety programs. TheyVe going to have to be more ^ 
than just paper programs. They're going to have to be meaningful programs, 
and they're going ^o have to be programs that ar^ully implemented. 

And I will close by commending to your attention a circuit court 
decision, .National Industrial Constructors, aod tv/o Commission decisions 
th^t issued on the same day, approximately a year and a half ago, Floyd 
Pipe and Mdyntain States. I commend them^to everyone's decision. Thank 
you very much. - * . 

(Applause)^^ • ^ 

MR. C^TTtnE: Thank you, Mr. Cleary. At this time we will enterta^H^' 
questions. Please step forwar(^ t'b the microphone. 

MR. .(UNIDENTIFIEP) : Wel'l , I've got a good" voice. .I'd like to know 
how'Ron McCann, the regional^director -of OSHA (inaudible) set them up for 
discharge.- And we have evidence that the OSHA officiaj com^Kjn on the 
arbitration process and damages the worker. And to me, it -was worthless- 
for me to go "atiead and file charges 'against U.S. Steel^South Wor|cs 
(•inaudible)! ... in an Involved case of graft and corruption out there, of 
off-site contr^t^tors ripping off. a corporation, the equipment blown up, 
malfunctioning equipment. And It m%^s^]ess for me to go ahead and file 
OSHA charges against the company 'V/hen I was Set up by (inaudible)... and 
the OSHA review guy comes in on the arbitration process, gets«^hold of the 
arbitratoC/and damages the worker. We have alrpost direct evident on this 
/inaudibTe) . . is very well aware of this. 

N, ■ ♦ 
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But that's kind of damaging. This guy was the secretary-treasurer of 

Rennie Davis-Abbie Hoffman in ciiicago Seven conspiracy trial ... testified 

f 

against R6nnie Davis-Abbie Hoffman and it was a fi'ght, actually, to get the 

public Involved -in contributing to the Rennie Davis-Abbie Hoffman 

conspiracy.. This grou]) of people that were agitators. (InaiJdible) in the 

public so that they coul'd go ahead and get names. 

And it's the same way with OSHA in a way I think (inaudible) -- 

MR. COTTINE: ■ Let me permit Dr. Bingham to respond, if she Wished. 

OR. BINGHAM: W^ll,. i f you would provide, for me and perhaps Mr. 

McCann ^as it avai lable 'already in our office, I don't have the details of 

this arbitration. It sounds to me as if you're saying that there is a 

J 

discrimination factor which is covered under section 11(c) of the Act. ^ 

I- would be glad to deal with it. I just don't know the sf)ecific case. 
From what you say, it sounds very unfair. And I'd like to have names and; 

MRy,?,'(li!^fDf:NTIFIED): . inaudible) I could provide you r- -if you could v 
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listen to''the recorded message. Dr. Bingham,' abbut Barry Men'as. (PHONETIC) 
who was the g'eneral foreman • o'ut' there at the rod mill. He was denying that" 

there was (inaudible). And they had'-- they were talking ^bout the 

watered down cement, the whole series. of problems out th:ere at South Works. 

You see, there's an IR"S investigation going on with J. R.Newers, 
who's the chief. Intelligence Section, of the IRS on outside contractors 
coming in, ripping them off. And then they had Lee Randall, who was the 
secretary of the grievance committee, comTng in and said, "I don't know 
whether or not you were aware but we've had the occupational safety and 
health people / 



,• in thevplant." # • . ' 

So OSHA came in and^they nailed us for $215,0^)^^^^^^ what happened 
what Tm seeing in OSHA is that they're reducing that fine dpwn tJ $68,000. 
And.it looks like the-union, the United Steelworkers Union, the safety 
committee there *is^caving in pt) all the pertinent (inaudible) of gross 
criminal negligence where you nailed them for that. TdjeyVe just 
acquiescing and they're caving in. And it doesn't look too good. 

D^R. BINGHAM: WeTl, if you'll talk about "it later and try to we 



"^don't 



want to cave in when we have the evidence. . 



MR. COTTINE: Next question? 

MS. WINTERNITZ: I'm Helen Wintermtz. Tm a reporter with.the * . 
Baltimore Sun and I have a question that does not have a simple yes or no 
answer, but it's something Pve thought about a lot over the last couple of 
years. And it has to do with OSHA's basic policy on its enforcement policy 
that-L-thlnk gpes back to the Act itself. and the pr'omulgation of* that. 

Time and again^ in my reporting on health and safety problems I've seen 
feileral OSHA inspectors,- or their state equivalents, go intoT workplace, 
find a violation, document the, violation, violations ranging from safety 
deficjencies that cause fatalities, or health deficiencies that cause 
I^Vere lead poisoning or nervous system disease, anything on that ordetj. 
And then they turn around and-Jfevy^a fine or a penalty 'that is $1,000 . 
maximum for a serious violation, $10,000 maximum for a willful or .repeated 
^violation, which are very rare. , * ' ' 
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And my question is, in the eyes of a large corporation -j .I'm not 
talk4ng*tbout small cor^panies here by any means, these fines; are so l^ow 
-^h'at in ma-ny cases it would se^m far easier for a company to pay these ' 
fines than to take a profound look at safety and health programs that would 
be needed to correct the problems and stop the violations and stop fines^ 
which are not very large. ^ ' 

So my question essentially is what kind of effect do^these fines 
have on^ big 1:orporations and is that a problem, perhaps, in the v/hole 
enforcement program?, ' * 

DR. BINGHAM: Tve thought about thl^s a lot my.self. It ^as brought up 
when Willow Island occurred and I dow't remember-what t^ie amount ^of the 
penalty was'but, you know, a few $30, $40, $60;000. • I guess if you're.a 
large company and you want to break the I'aw, it doesn't really matter\/hat 
the penalty is as long as you can pay the fine and gb on. 

•JO' some 'pepple in this country breaking a federal law that-^eal ly is 
meant to^jrotect the lives <^ working men and women -is wrong and if you , 
only fine tliem $r.00, it wouldn't'maj^ any difference, they would sti-ll ^ 
voluRitarily comply. I guess" you're^talking about the recalcitrants mainly, 

f • mm , ^ 

large '^ompanies, I suppose, who have the finances to^ come into^ompliance 
and don't^. \ • ' 

Certainly, large fines are not going to do" it. We are using, 
.referring for the l^rst time to the Justice Department, cases where there 
appeVs to be -a criminal viplation. There must be a fat^Kity and there 
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I win say this, that -there are more repeat and willful, violations now 
being assessed than .ever had ^een. The face's are. that Secretary MarshaTl 
and I indicated yesterday, we axe interested ^in tRe whaleVand not the 
ininnows. I m not interested, really, in penalizing a small company, 
sometimes a $100 fine or a $^50 fine* for a very small company i^ very 
troublesome and can literally mean the difference b^ti/een maki.ng the ^ ' 
^ payroll ind not. And I would much prefer that mghey going into the ^ 

*, . - *' 

abatement. 'ThaJt's a philosophical disc^ussion, o^ course. 

I don't know,- it has something to do w^U^ the' morals fn this c(ountry.^ 

I think it has soifiething to do with what this, conference/^s about, that "you 

have to raise the consciousness and the expectations of working men and 

women in this country to demand a safe and healthy workplace, ^ere is a 

.place for fijies and for citations but ydu have to make*it socially 

ti'ilaccept^able to kill men and women ,in the workplace'. It is socialJyL.. 

unacce^ftable to do that on the. highway and in^every other situation and I 

thin(c what we, need i^n this country is to take a hapd look at these issues,^ 

MR. CLEARY: I suppose you-r question is partly directed al^o at the 

fact that many times^ youM 1 . see situations where workers are killed or 

amputations occur and the pen^^lty of $1,000 seems minuscule. \ think an 

Important point to remember is that on reinspectlon by (fSHA, an employer is 

^jubject to penalties of up to $1,000 for* each, additional day^that they ^ - 

remain in^v^o^lation. * ^ ^ 

As Dr. Bingham suggests, penalties mean different things to different 

people. One hundred dollars may be all the money In the world to a sryal 1 

business person. There are ttiose who would argue that, and believe me t,his 

'\ '* * ' . 
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is a constanU quest ion in my mind in deitennirt>hig what is an appropriate 
penalty in the assessment df' penalties. And thVe are those who woujd urge 
very strong4y that abatement is really the name of the game. If you want 
excessive penalties orsng^excessi-ve but l^irge penalties, one need only 
r^f,er to a recJent case in the state of Pennsylvania where, if I recall - 
correctly, the penaUie\ were something in the order of $340,000. 

So there are cases where there are_very substantial penalties. And as 
Or» Bingham suggested, there have been a goodly number of, criminal charges 
be.ing considered. . . , ♦ 

MR. (UNIDENTIFIED): have one question intended for Pr. Robbins and 
a touple intended jointly to the "prosecutor or complainant and to the ' 

judge. ' * 

To D)*. Robbins, and this question is really intended, through him, to 
'i ' ' ' 

get to the working press. in the individual locations as a sort of a tip for 

a story fonthem to look for... To what ektent is the personal protective . 

equipment 'that is actually in, use in the plants in the communities—as 

goggles, as respirators, as.safety shoes and so ofi--to,what extent is the.^ ^ 
' equipment whi^K is' actually in use, effective, and to what extent are there 

standards for such equipment and actual equipment for female workers who. 

have somewhat different dimensions? That's for Dr. Robbjns. 

/ Now, for Dr. Bingham and Mr. Cleary, I have questiojis directed to the 
•time element as- well as to the. question of' repeat violations. Do y.ou.want 

them at the same time or shall I hold? 

DR. ROBBINS: Let me go ahead, if I may, to try to d'eal with ,it. I 

hope. you don't want numbers because I'm afraid I don't ha^^ them. I Jihink 

» 

* . * ' 
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you can assume that none of the personal* protective equipment that is ^ 

tested. ever p^erforms as well in the £i<!d as it ts orioinally tested to 

if - • . • > ' ^ 

perform, . i , 

We are currently contesting, as an example to you on the fit issue, an 

American National Standards Institute policy where they stated to us that^ 

they thought that q;uantitati ve f^it testing is probably a good idea but is 

ecpnomjcal ly Impossi&le. And our position is tha*t it'^ absolutely 

necessary. And in'^t&rms of the quality of" the equipment out there, I'll 

Start wi.th.our first position v/hich is that personal protective equip- 

.ment should never be usexl unless it is absolute^ necessary. And clearly, 

firefighters are an example where it is , necessary , but in most situations 

engineering approaches are better. And ttjat the stuff just never does as 

well as one would hope, evea if 'there /are standards and at some time it 

has been tested and sbown as new equipmelft to meet those standards. It^s"^ 

vqry diff icult^'problem. , * . . 

' £1R. (UNinENTJFIED):, Thank you. Now, with rqspect to the other two 

^questions. In the first- placed the question of repeat citations, repeat 

violations of the st*^ndards, at" present the situation is, asM un<ierstand 

it, that because of a decision, or an interpretation by the review 

commission in a General Electric case in Schenectady and perhaps in other 

cases as well, the employer who has .a great nrrany plants across the country 

has J^parate establishments so that if a particular situation is in 

violation of standards in plant A in one city, and that employer is cited 

for violating that particirlar standard in tfiat city anci then OSHA ^ ' 

subsequently finds that that employer is in'V^olation of the same standard, 
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the samb kind of equipment, the same bind of hazard in, another city, that's 

' A \ a brand new citation; 

That was the Commission's .decision, that these are separate establlsh- 

ijients. Do you^"ntend to take ci look at that? / ^ " 

And then to the two-panelists, what can you do'ab^ut the speeding up« - 
of the handlinq of these cases?. Because under fTTe law, abatement is not 
' required until the appeal is finally disposed of unless it*s ruled to be a * 
J ' • frivolous appeal. Recently the Cdmmission -fn. it's Jul^ 29th actions 

. r^anded two cases back'' to the administrative law judges, for retiearing on 
^ the merits. In one case a man had been'killed on the job, in another case 
1;here were, a couple of violations although nobody was killed^^^Both cases 
occurred .several years ago. That is to sayTT^he death in one was soifiething 
like three, four years ago. The citations" in both caes were issued several 

^ years ago. * ■ . ^ 

In |)oth cases the time lapse between the remanding, which is not the 
final adjudication, the t.ime lapse occurred -for really nitpicking technical ^ 
reasons. In. the one case, the Secretary .sent notices of the citations to 
^two offices of that corporation when the citations got to the two offices 
^ four days apart, the question came up as to whether the empl o^er was' within 
• • the 15 day period that he had for sending the Secretary a notice ^of contest 
because if yoa c'ount from the receipt. of one date he was in the limit, if 
you count frgfn the other date he wasn't. ' . • 

• In the other case the Secretary cited an employer and mis-cited him 
because it referred to him by name as doing business under such and such a 
corporate title and actually the |:orporation had changed names and there- 



fore it was a mis-citation. So these things are. around for several years.. 

. ' f 

What are you going to do about speedi;ng up these things so tjhat you^can 

finally pet to abatemenl:? , 

(Applause) , • \ ' • - ^ . 

* MR..CLEARY:^ Let me a^sure^you that we at the Commission are as 

seriously ^concerned about ^the disposition of cases as you are. We' are 

taking all steps available t6 us to improve. the .quicker disposition of ' 

cases. 

I' would say that whTle Comir^i ssioner-Barnako and I were* able* to dispose 

of'a goodly number of cases, there was a^period of about a year when we 

were. without a.third member.. And Tm sure^ given the fact that you have 

been able ti) recite with a great deal of accuracy some recent decisions of 
^ (h . • - 

the Commission, you're certainly aware of it. " ' * 

' .Yw're also certainly aw^e of the fact that in an attempt to breaV a ^ 

logjam, , we resorted to issuing one-to-one decisions, and that proves very 

effective in some cases. Hov/ever, there'have been^at least two circuit 

• . • . ' * ' \ 

courts of appeals that did not approve" of it. 

But let me, in answering your second question first, assure you that * 

•we at the Commission are grievousJy concerned about productivity. I 

realize, too, as well as ^ou do, that abatement dates are told, until such 

time as the tommis&ion issues a fij^al order. We are^orking very hard at 

it, let me assure you. And I believe that you will se^, as the Commission 

issues o^isions, youj^ill see fa§^er^ decisions issued. * 

Of^ c/ourse as far as the' tw cases of your concern, T would have' • 
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personally had no problem with the answers in those cases. That's not to 
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say I was right (not^ecorded) 

... recently issued the Potlatch decision. As you know, while there 
was a majority opinion in the General Electric case, there was a subsequent 
decision in the George Hyman case in which we had three divergent opinions 
as to what ought to constitute a repeated violation. The Commission ^has 
resolved the difficulties generated by those three separate opinions in 

-. \ 

the Hymanvcase in the Potlatch decision. ^ 

"And really, in m!y closing remarks, I talked about how the Commission 
is looking at safety programs. And what the Commission is saying in ^ 
Potlatch- i<that we are telling employe^^s that they cannot defend, as had 
been suggested by one of my colleagues in the Hyman case, they cannot 
defend on the basi» that ^t was at a different^ location in the country. 
They cannot defend on the basis that you had different supervisors. What 
the Commission is insisting upon' is a strong, well organized, informed 
hierarchy in every company! So that a violation cited as repeated will not 
comeNASJ^shock or surprise to an employer. 

There are problems, there are some unanswered questions in the ^ 
Potlatch" deci^on. The questions, of course, being time lags between the 
initial violation and the repeated violation. But these things, of course, 
will have to. be dealt with on a case by case basis. 
,~ Suffice it to say that it will no longer je a defense to an emp'loyer 
to say it is at a different work site. And this applies equally with 
'construction as "it does with gene/al industry. 

DR. BINGHAM; I don't know what I can say .because all we could do 
would be go out and make another inspection, which would probably be 

V 
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challenged. I thirjk I can't hurry things up. 

Now, I could perhaps assure that we don't make a mistake in issuing a 
^citation- St) that it's thrown out on p-technical difficulty. But I think 
Tim has answered the question.' ^ " * 

KR COTTINE: We'll entertain one more question for thesession. 

MR. (UNIDENTIFIEP): ' Jud§4j3a^ from the figures that were stated 
earlier^ approximat^ely 46,000 OSHA' inspections are made each year. There 
are approximately 1,000 OSHA inspector^. JudgVnf from those figures, 
approximately 46 inspections are made each year by 'each OSHA inspector or 
less than one inspection peT week^ - ^ 

My question is, why is it Ij^at so few inspections are made by OSHA 
with the staff that you have? 

DR. BINGHAM: Well, It takes something like an average of 18 hours for 
a safety inspection. And it may take two weeks for a"s.ingle inspection in 
a steel mill. It may take six weeks for an inspection in a large chemical 
plant. So the averages of say 16 and 40 hours are deceiving because — 'per 
inspection, sometimes we have industrial hygienists tied up in a large 
steel mill for quite a few weeks. It's very simple, we are not wasting 
our tiiTig. ^ 

It*s very comffl^ted. Those compliance officers must come back, send 
the samples out and write up the cases. But it takes a very long time to 
inspect some factories. They're enormous. ^ 

MR. (UNIDENTIFIED): Is it possible that 'we can see an increased rat^ 
in the number of inspections in the future? 
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DR. BINGHAM: I'm not sure that we can ever see an increased rate - 
because the litigation frequency is going up. The attorneys are beconnng 



better informed that try the cases for the companies. They know whe"^ to 
look for the weaknesses. We must have everything down to the letter of the 
l^w in terms of all the analyses. i ; 

I think they will — I would predict that they will take longer, not 
shorter, periods of tiijie in the future. As we go into more and more^ 
complex factories with- chemical operations I don't see any increase in 
rate. I think that increase will have to come because of more individuals 
being added. 

MR. COTTINE: Let me conclude this session with the following 
observation dealing with the'role of .government, in occupational disease. 
It. seems to me that one enduring principle weaves the essential fabric of 
our constitution and the government it established. That principle is that 
neither crisis nor hardship are sufficient grounds for the forfeiture of 
our fundamental. human rights, fairtj^^ss and justice. Nor are^th^y- 
sufficient excuses for the neglect of our constitutional responsibility to 
preserve and protect. the public health. Our panelists today" have 
demonstrated their commitment to that responsibility and-L thank them. for 
their participattOn. — 
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(Applausfe) . -s^ 

MR. GREER: We have coffee in the back of the room and what we're 
going to try to do is get started immediately so we have the n^ximum amount 
of time for the last panel, a panel which I'm sure will be somewhat 



controversial . 



Before we do — and while you're getting a cup of coffee — let me say 
a word for the workers. I've heard a lot, today and yesterday about, 
workers, and we fail to realize sometimes how much work goes into one of 
these conferences. And there-'s been a fantastic group of people that have 
done the work to makcvthis possible. But perhaps, the first person I should 
give a little recognition to is a woman named Rachel Scott whom you heard 
fr.om yes,terjday. About a year ago she came to my office with a paragraph on 
a piece of paper that said this conference would be^good idear^So 
Rachel, thank you, whereverTou're sitting, for a good idea for a 
conference. 
, ' (Applause) 

,In .addition to Rachel's idea, it took a -lot of work to put it into 
effect. And the, primary person working o\ that and the person that's made • 
thts run so .smoothly these last two days is a woman named Carol Parker, and 
I think we ought to give her a hand as well. Thank you, Carol. 
(Applause) 

In Addition to Carol, Rene Vawter, who's head of the Division of 
-Communications Production at.OSHA - and Jim Foster, whom you met this 
morning, who'^head of News Media Services.' Susan F.leming, wfio's been 
panni-ng the phones upstairs and staying with the pressroom -- Dave Bourdon, 
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who did a lot of writing Jnd a lot of the work in developing the materials 
for this conference and the newspaper. He was realf^ the editor of the 
newspaper you have. Ruellen King, who's done a fantastic job on the tables 
outside — Rick/Boardman who's been in charge of all the videotape work — 
Althea Ward, -who works also in the audiovisual work, Ken'Wiliams and Phil 
Beck. And we also want to thank Ron McCann who is our regional 
administrator here. You heard his name mentioned just a moment ago. Ron 
and manyof his staff members — I can't remember all of their names — 
worked on making this possible. 

There are two .other announcements we need to make. One is that we've ^ 
run out of many co^'es of the speeches of participants today there'? been 
such a demand. If you will leave your name and address in the pressroom \ 
along with a note about which speech you would like, prior to publishing 
the proceedings we will try to get you a Xerox copy of any speeches you may 
have missed in^the handouts. • 

Also, for the OSHA mailing list,rthere's the OSHA pressroom, for the 
AIHC press list there's'the AIHC pressroom. And there are several messages 
for participants that are on the ^bulletin board in the OSHA pressroom, on 
the 11th floor. So you might want to check that bulletin board before you 
leave. There are a number of phone messages there that haven't been picked 

If we could, I'd like to ask .people to take, a seat now if you've had 
time to get a- cup of coffee. I think the coffee will stay there for a 
while. Jim, I'm going to ask if you could ask those folks over there to 
take a seat, join us, maybe move out in the hall. I'm going to ask 
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Tim Cleary, other folks, if they can maybe move. that out or maybe join this 
next panel and pay attention* 

We've haard a lot about the scientific aspects of the problem of 
occupational disease but in the- current arena the r^al battle is not just, 
in the scierjtific area but it's really in the p'olicy area and the economic 
area. And that's what this panel is all about. 

The first speaker today is Grover Wrenn. Now, Grover's head of 
Federal Compliance for OSHA now but in this previous incarnation he was^ 
head of Health Standards. Grover Wrenn was at Health Standards during that 
period of time when OSHA developed probably more standards to protect 
workers' health than at any other period in its short history* 

Not only was he involved in writing those standards, b^ut also in 
fighting to defend them, justify them, pre'sent them to the public. So he's 
dealt in the realm beyond science in the effort to set these standards. So 
let me introduce Grover Wrenn. 

(Apj)lause) 

^R. WRENN: The ri^lm beyond science? 
The title for this panel this afterhoon begins, "Health and Wealth." 
And as I read that,^there was an implication to me that there was a mutual 
exclusion^ of these two factors and that- we couldn't hav6 both or that 

conversely, we had to choose between them. I think the W^ent of workplace 

ft — 

injury and illness that has been described as being present in this 
country," whichever end of the range you adopt as the most accurate rep- 
resentation of the amount of injury and illness in the^workplace, rep- 
resents an extreme cost .to soc'^'ety, both in terms of dollars and in terms. 
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of human value. And that if we are sacrificing our health in the 
workplace, we're. surely sacrificing an ^important part of wh'at we 
^traditionally regard as the wealth of our society. And that is its health. 

Td like to take the few minutes that I have at. the outset this 
afternoon in this panel, before we get to some other discussion and 
questions, to give you the views of a regulator about the kirvd of conflicts 
that these issues we've been talking about for ^wo days present and the C 
dilemma that the regulator faces in trying to decide these issues in the 
context of administering a law such as the Occupational Safety and Health 
Act* A law which is first and foremost a piece of remedial social ^ 
legislation. It is not a law"(2^ science, it is not even a public health 
law in the traditional sense. \t is a piece of classical labor law wh16h 
eipb^J^ies within it worker rights and the fundamental right to a^safe and 
healthful workplace. And the function of the Occupational Safety and -* 
Health Admi'nistration is to be a force' to bring about the reality af that 
right through the process of regulation. 

Tm not an economist. I've had 'to confront a Variety of economic 
arguments that arise and economic facts that arise in the standard-setting 
and' decision-making process, but I've heard economists often say that 
iustif ication for the form of regulation represented by, an occupational . ^ 
safety and health-act or a clean air act or a clean watei^.act, similar 
pieces of reform' legislation, is often the argument that traditional market 
forces? have failed to provide the incentive for those who give rise to the 
environmental problem or the occupational safety and health problem, to 
deal with them as a part of the normal course of doing business, deal with 
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them effectively. - ' . 

And'in the occupational health field, the reason that is' often the 
case is because* of the emergence of the problem.^ That is, the disease "is'' 
often so far removed from the time^^of exposure --^what we've often referred 
to this week as the latency period between exposure and onset of disease 
that ther^ is no perceived economic nQp^ssitj? or incentive to prevent the 
exposure because the consequencei are not going to arise for.PO years. 

One of the things' I want to say to you is to say that industry is" 
right, at least, whenj't s§ys t^at good science should be the foundation of 
regulation in the health field. ' • ' 

Good regulation requires good science. But good science is by no 

ft ' * 

.means an adequate^i)asis or sufficient basis for the decisions that we've 
been talking about yesterday and today. The major issues oi||^ealth 
regulation in this country today are policy is^ifes. Societal va-lue 
ju^ents, which are made through the process of regulation, should be made 
in a much larger"forum and a* much^lafjer context. And the regulatory 
process represented by 0^ is bcit one part of the*saciet^l value judgment 
process to institute and requ-ire change in the abatemer^ of conditions in 
the workplace that lead to injury and .il Iness^^ # ' 

The court has'described tf)e essential elements .of the judgment that 
the Secretary of Labor il called upon to make in issu4flg:=rStandards dealing 
with chronic disease, cancer, lead poisoning, respiratory disease. • The 
courts have described tl^t essential element_pf<5the decision making process 
as a part which cannot be tested ultimately as a factual matter. But a. 'part 
wh'ich. is legislative-like io'its nature, -with the Secretary having been - 
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delegated by tiie Congress to make the kind of societal* value judgment that 
would traditionally be made were tHte standard being jet by the Congress of 
the United States. 

There has been a strong plea made by industry; representatfves /his 
weeic tb depoliticize these issues of health regulation. The process that • 
the Congress set up, in fact, is just that. It iS; in a sense, -an 
avoidance of the necessity of setting standards for vinyl chloride on the ' 
floor of the Congress, by substituting- for that ad hoc judgment process a ^ 
systematic procedure by which the scientific facts are brought \)ef ore the V 
Agency in a public proceeding, decisions are made within the context and 
parameters of the law that the Congress enacted, which provides some fairly 
detailed guidance as t.G titie kind of regulation which Congress, anticipated, 
and^ the factprs- to be talcen into consideration. Apd provides for extensive 
oppor\jnity for interested parties to require^the judgment^? of the 
Secretary to be reviewed in the courts of this country all the way up to 
the Supreme Court, following tl^e depision-making process. 

It is •--.the Act^lso that^ ^through organization, depoliticizes the. . 
process by creating, as Tony Robbins described to you, NIOSH, the principal 
scientific componen.t of the health regulatory process as a separate 
scientific r,esearch entity in a separate department of government from OSHA' 
where the ultimate legislative 'type ^decisions are made. ^ 

That, I submit^- to you. Is a substantial depoHticization, to use the 
term of some of the industry spokesmen this w^ek, of the standard setting • 
process. But I also submit to you that until there is a greater sensfe oT 
awareness and a heightened sense of concern on the part of workers and the 
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^ r- community as a whol,e in this country for the Consequences and -extent of 

occupational disease and occupational illness, until that emerges and riS€S 

.to the' level of a substantial public policy concern in this country as a 
whole, there is likely not „-to be significant pressure for change in those 
conditions outside of the very occasional issuance of a small numijer o\ 
regulations dealing with only a tiny fraction of the hazards in the 
workplace that can come from occupational safety and health -administration. 
. You have heard talk this week of excess regulation, runaway 

•regulation, rampant regulation, as though we had nearly exhausted the list 
of toxic substances to regulate and were looking around for' the next wave. 
I (don'fsaVto you proudly that the Occupational Safety and Health ^ 
Administratis has only issued standards dealing wit-h 20 toxic substances, 
most of them demonstrated human cancer- causing substance?, in eight years 
of its existence.* 

Now, these have been signific.ant standards. They've dealt with ma'd^r^ 
problems. But I submit to you. that's hardly a runaway standard setting 
machine. In fact, I think we all realize, as a practical matter, to deal 
with a larger part of the problem requires a degree of public knowledge ^ 
and public concern and an active participation on the part of workers. 

Now, I want to preserve a cpuple of minutes for another round so I 
want to stop with just an ilTustration of how economics arise in the 
Standard-setting process as a confdunding issue^but important issue in the 
eyes of the decision makers. ' • ' 

In setting tfie standard for worker, exposure to, coke oven^ emissions, 
OSHA was dealing with a proven cancer risk to workers, acknowledged by 
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the steel industry -ifeself^ -OSHA set a standard which represented the 

e)^t§nt of the ability of the industry to feasibly reduc^'worker exposure to 

^ I 

coke-oven emissions, through *the rehabilitation of existing xcoke oven 

f 

batteries and the proper -design and construction and operation of cdke oven 
batteries i,n the future. - . 

The steel industry vigorously opposed the standard in the courts and 
thfe argument is an interesting one, an instructive one, and is one o*' the 
early advocacies of the use of cost-benefit analysis as the determinant of 
the policy decision. ^ 

The stfeel industry said coke oven emissions cause cancer oh^ they 

argued there was a thres+iold *ut I thrnk there was strong consensus on the 

part of the industry 's *testimony, even their scientists, that -toke oven 

emissions xaused cancer. They said the,OSHA standard was too strict but 

.they also said, "We can afford it," even in the time when the. publ fc 

perceived the steel industry tp be a beleagured^onomic enterprise, they 

sa.id,. "We can^afford it." We can raise the capital and the^^andard comes 

at a timerly moment 'biecj^use our coke production "facilities in this oountrj^ 

are worn otit and weVe going, to have to substantially »\ capitalize our^ 

industry over the next 10 to 1^ yeSrs^ as well as bui d ^ ew prodi/ction 

capacKy to meet new demand." \ ^ ^ < ' i * / '-^^^ ' 

* • ' * T ' 

But what their conclusion was: "It deals with- a signif^ant health 

hazard. We can afford it, but it ain't worth it." That's the fundamental 
argument.- How much protection should we have? In this case it wasn't how 
'much can vSi afford, it waS not an ultimate question of the infeasibility of 
the requirement .econcinicany. The industry argued that -it was,more 

/ 
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protection than was economically efficient to try to achieve anc^^that we ^ 
were over-reaching. 

Now, I will say to you that the most difficult questions ihaV the 
Secretary of Labor has to decide in setting standards, time and time again, 
are not the scientific questions. The science may be murky but the 
decisions on the basis of this science are much more easily arrived at than 
,the economic policy decisions are decided. For a number of reasons: costs 
and benefits are presented in different terms. The Department of Labor has 
noway to balance off the relative worth of $250 million in compliance 
costs versus 250 lives that will be saved if the standard, is complied with 
even if the data is adequate ta predict with ariy certainty vthe reduction in 
health irisks that would occur. 

Another difficulty is also that almost the sole source for information 

on costf of compliance rests^ in the hands of those who are going to be 

» * ^ , 

regulated by the standard. The rule-making^process 'is, an informal one, 

without subpoena power, without cross examination of testimony. And the 

industries that are going to be subject to a set andard which is proposed 

for Issuance are nc^t required to open their books and make publicly 

available the cost data the data on which they base their estimated cost 

of compliance 4:hat they lay before. the Agency. 

^ The credibility of those cost estimates has been eroded by experiences 
like yinly chloride where the claim of .two\qllion job lost and the closure 
of 30 percent of the plastlic production facil ities^ in this -country was ' . 
. followed 12 to 18 months later by full page ads in the Wall Street Journal 
and trade press proclaiming success in the industry's voluntary compliajice 



with the new vinyl chloride standard, - ^ 

Now, I'm pleased with the measure of success that was achieved by the 

indi^ry but it does give rise to a difficult problem in terms of the 

'credibility of unsubstantiated claims about cost of compJiance.that arise 

in a rule-making, whgre that evidence can't be fully tested. 

Cost of , compliance ^s an important consideration and it really bears ^ 

on two aspects of standard setting, and onlj two. • One is the first i-s 

question o'f feasibility. That is, what can reasonably belfexpected to be 

achieved by the -industry that is being asked to reduce the risk of exposure 

to a toxic s^ubstance in the workplace? That obviously requires cost data, 

it requires an understanding of the nature of the industry , ^its 

composition, the technology available today^^at is use, the degree of' 

exposure, the distance that weVe askii^ exposure^to be reduced. These are 

coniplex factors. / 

The' second element is one of time. And that is that somet lines a large 

cost Qf compliance can be accommodated effectively by providing tji^^goal 

t\at ought to be set in terms of achieving Ihe health need that the hazard 
^^^^ % I 

^^^^^ives rise to> bat over a suf ficientl^y long period of time to permit 

orderly planning and change in the production of facilities and the 

technology that is used in whi(ih the regulated-substan^s to be used and 

which gives rise to theJ^tazard. 

I think l[V\ reserve the remainder of my time for the. question period 

at the end, then* Bbt these are- interesting issues.^ I would once again 

say that the most important goal .of thX -seminar is, I think, the 
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opportunity it presents to heighten the ]$ve1 of awareness and knowledge 
and concern, first and foremost in the media and th^gh them tlje audience 
of workers and the public who must have knowledge of t\ese issuej and 
substantial knowledge of the public policy issues. That's- where the 
argument is, that's what the issue is. The science comes a whole lot 
easier than that fundamental question of societal value judgment, which is 
what the regulatory process is really focused on. Thank you, 
(Ap^ilause,) 

' MR, GREER: Our next speaker is Mr, Peter Lowry, who is now vfith a law 
firm in Washington, It's th'e firm of Caplan and Drysdale, But prior to 
that, and up until 1978, he was the chief counsel for the Council on Wage 
and Price Stability, an institution well known to every regulatory agency 
in Washington, with mixed feelings all acros the board in government. But 
an agency that has played a tremendously and increasingly important role in 
the regulatory process, Peter, ' , 

. MR, lOWRY: Thank you very much. When I was jotting down the remarks 
that I was' going to make here today, I started thinking about some way to 
introduce. them and some funny story I could tell you all. And I realized^ 
that occupational health is a serious enough business that I didn't really 
know any stories about it that I could tell, "X 

But r did have or^e experience that I thought I'd share with you, I 
was on my way here, \t uas late and I was trying to catch a plane in 
Washington, D,C, I got on a bus without really looking at which bus it 
was, thinking it was the 'bus to the airport. It turned out to be a bus 
from St, Elizabeth's, which is a mental .hospital in Was>iington, D,C, It 
was the 
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the bus that picks up the half way patients who are out during the day. 

« 

I sat down and the bus driver — or whoever he was — came back and 
was taking a he^dcount, "One, two, three, four, five," and he came to me 
an(i he stopped. He\aid, "Are .you on the right bus?" And I said, "I think 
sov My name's Peter Lowry and Tm going to Chicago and Tm going to stand 
up in front of a group of labor media and people like Barry Commoner and 
Sam Epstein and explain why cost-benefit analysis is such a great idea." 
The driver just looked at me and went on counting. "Six, seven, eight." 

(Laughter) 

So that's what I'm going to do. Tm going to be talking about 
cW-benefit analysis and its usefulness in standard-setting. I am going 
tol:alk about why ^the Council *on Wage and Price Stability and others 
suggest. that we do it, what it is, what it isir*t. There's been a lot of 
talk about cost-benefit analysis today and I think there's some 
misconceptions^ I am going to talk about what the alternatives are if you 
don't do some sort of cost-benefit analysis -in standard-setting, and, 
finally, wh.at its" defects afid limitations ar^ because it does have several. 
It's not an ultimate answer of any Sort. 

I intend/my remarks to be illustrative^ of the issues rather than to 
advocate one side or the other. At the same time*T think perhaps my own 
^ases will be clear. 

I suppose the first question is why do any cost-benefit analysis? . And 
the answer of those who advocate it Ms that at some point in standard 
setting there is some balancing required, some social balancing of the sort 
that Grover. talked about. ' ^ » 
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How tightly do you regulate automobile exhaust emissions? If you can 
make a car that has absolutely zero exhaust emission but is so expensive 
that few people can afford It whereas a much less expensive car which 
produces only a minimum amount of /exhaust emission can be produced and can 
generally be afforded by most people, which car do you want to produce? I 
deliberately picked a non-OSHA example. But that kind of balancing is a 
problem in aTiy sort of standard-setting. And it's a problem, really, of 
balancing not just the cost to the industry and the benefits to individual 
workers, it's also' a problem of balancing the cost to society as a whole 
and tKe benefits to society as a whole. 

There's a problem, of course, as to who does the balancing.- Tm not 
going to spend any time on it but there's an issue that has raged and^ 
ontinues to, within the government and outside of it, as to the extend to 
which standard-sjetting agencies are supposed to be advocates for a 
particular group and the extent to which they are supposed to be neutral in 
setting a standard. 

But whether the head of OSHA, the Secretary of tabor, the President or 
the Congress, ultimately makes the balancing .decision, at some point, there 
is a balancing of the social advantages and social disadvantages to some 
particular regulation. 

Those "people who argue that there is a need for this balancing 
primarily base their arguments — and this is point of view -personally, 
as-well on the premise that our resources are limited and that we cannot 
do 'everything. 'We simply do not^have the GNP in this country to have a 
zero risk workplace and a zero pollution environment and all the energy 
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we want and all th'e decent housing and all the food and a rising standard 
of living, and so forth. 

. Just arguing that premise over the past couple of years, has been 
something of a problem. 'Because that was not really the perception, the * 
social perception, under which OSHA and a number of other similar 
K^^gulatory agencies were conceived. Several of the health and safety type 
statutes were written in tbe sixties when many people believed that we 
could do everything, that we were so, rich and, our economy was so strong 
that we could declare war on poverty and ignorance an ill-health at the 
same time and handle all of those problems' at once. 

That perception is changing. Inflation, obviously, i^ an enormous 
concern today. It's a concern of the population at lar^;.'^. And that 
concern spills over, inevitably, into health and safety regulation and 
standard-setting because health and safety regulation costs money. 

It may be worth it," in eith~er some or in all cases; and that's the 
issue, that the regulator is faced with; but it does cost money. The role 
of the Council on Wage and Price Stability in most of'these questions, or 
at least I think how we saw ourselves at that time, was as an advisory 
body. And our attempt was to I hear the furious scratching of a pencil 
over there from some of my colleagues on the panel, and I expect during 
rebuttal tq have the opposite point of view presented but our goal, in 
part, was to have stated as expli^ly as possible the costs and benefits 
of a particular standard.' The term cost-benefit is economic jargon,' but it 
means the advantages, the reasons for doing something and the costs of , 
doing it. And, our objective was to have them, as I say, stated as 
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explicitly as posible for the decision maker to look at and reach a ■> 
decision. - * * , 

Costs are relatively easy to analyze when you Vook at health' 
regulations. You can put them in dollar termfr^Now there are problems 
getting accurate data from people who have a bffs. Suprisingly, that cuts 
several ways. We found that in4ooking at industry data, for instance, 
sometimes the industry people were correct and fair with their data, 
sometimes they made greatly inflated claims about what a regulation would 
cost. And, sometimes the i^ncentive of some of the companies, the larger . 
companies in the industry, ran the other way. Because they could st^nd the 
costs of regulation better than their smaller competitors, they had an 
incentive to understatje the cost. 

But while there are problems with quant i fyi ng. the costs of a 
regulation, it can be done. The problems of benefits are more substantial. 
Grover's right,, it doesn't make, really, aViy sense to try to state benefits 
in dollar terms, you state them in terms o^for example, of health 
benefits. You state that you are reducing the risk of cancer by so much, 
or that you are reducing the risk of 20 percent hearing loss over x years 
by so much. That still requires a judgment, of the policy maker as to what 
the cost benefit trade-offs are. , 

As far as what cost-benefit analysis isn't, it isn't just looking at. 
industry. Those can be greater or lesser than the cost to 
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society as a whole. It's looking at the overall cOst to the*consumer or 
society as a whole. It is not placing a dollar value on everything, it is 
not placing a dollar value^ on human life. And finally, it is not a pure 
^njl^xact science. Of course, nothing is. The toxicology nothing 
that's involved, in health standard-setting for example is not absolutely 
exact. But cost-benefit analysis does ultimately involve somebody making 
tough, political judgments. It just makes the trade-offs very explicit. 

Well, there are people who say to you don't' do cost-benefit analysis. 
It's terrible. And my answer to that is always to ask, what are the 
alternatives? You do it implicitly, anyway. What 'if you don't use any 
cost-benefit analysis,^ what if you don't look at either the benefits of a 
regulation or its costs? I'm not prepared to adopt the viewpoint of some 
people that the marketplace will takexare of it all, I don't like that ' , 

alternative. As a second alternative wh^f about "feasibility," that's a 
word that appears in the OSHA statute? Well, what's feasible? Anything is 
feasible, given enojjgh money. YqjLi can take a hazardous industrial process 
and put it iir a satellite in orbit but the problem is that we don't 'have 
enough money to do that for everything. So you're right back to making 
trade-offs. » — 

What if feasibility means a regulation is feasible if you are not 
bankrupting a coqipany being regulated? Well,' do you really want te look at 
costs that way? Do you really want to look at the company or do you want \^ 
to look at society as a whole, at the consumer? If you decide that, i/sing 
feasibility as your guide, you- set the standard so tightly that the company 
can just complf with it, can just afford ^t without going bankrupt. What - 



do you do when you've got several companies in an industry -- lead provides 
a good example ~ there may be some small, inefficient battery makers with 
antiquated equipment which are posing terrible health hazards to their 
workers. But do you set the standards so you continue to allow them to 
operate?. Or do you make the standard so tight that the major battery 
manufacturers just barely make a profit and you give variances to thesK 
small people, thus subsidizing inefficient use of capital? 

These are the sorts of things that you run into when you ^try to n^e 
feasibility as a standard. You've got to give the word some sort of 
content and I frankly think you end up going around in circles when you do. 

Finally , I'm not prepared either, to take the alternative suggested by 
Sam Epstein's point of view, pushed to the extreme and say, "well, we've 
got a collection of horror stories of what some companies have done and 
'they're the.onjy ortes who have data and their data is bad and so we won't ^ 
pay any-attention to' it." Then what do you do? Send somebody in a back - 
roomy^o flip coins or make decisions on the basis of no data? .Just use 
intuition as to' where the standard ought" to be set in parts per miTfion? I 
don't find that a very satisfactory answer, eith^. I think cost-benefit 
analysis is the last approach. ^ 

There are limits to cost-benefit analysis* Besides the fact^at it's 
^not an exact science; it's like. any tool. There are places where it should 
not be usetl. I was taking notes this morning wher> I was listening as 
people talked about cost-benefit analysis.' And it reminded me of a law 
school claims where we were taught to argue in the alternative. An argument 

V ' . , 

in the altej^native is where you accuse me of denting your car while I was 
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driving it and I say, "Well, first of all I gave it back to you in flood 
condition. Secondly, it was already dented when reborrowed it. And 
finally, you never loaned it to me in th6 first place." 

» # 

(Laughter) , 

And some of the criticism of cost-benefit analysis runs the same way. 
One, we shouldn't use cost-benefit analysis becaOse it*s.a terrible idea. 
Two, we shouWn't use it becau'se it's often done incorrectly and thus leads 
,to bad results. And finally, when it is done right it shows that we're not 
regulating enough anyway. 

But I "(hink that it reaches its limitations where you have Substantial 
problems getting data, particularly in situations where you simply cannot 
knowTiow what the potential risks of a toxic chemical are going to, tig 20 
years from now, I don't know what you do in that situation. I'm not sure 
that any of the usual approaches to standard-setting are terribly 
satisfactory when you run into that problem. And of course, then you run 
into the f^^ntial problem of a catastrophic health hazard, something that 
wauld get in the food chain and perhaps lead to genetic damage through 
several generations, I simply don't have^an answer for what a regulator 
does in thaVsituation and how he or she make? the choices^at all 
rationally. 

But those are my remarks on cost-benefit analysis, I do^t1ri"ntr"i"t"V 
useful, I think it has its place. And I'll save a couple of minutes for 
questions. 

(Applause) 

MR. 6f\EER: Thank youj Peter. My other boss, Ray Marshall, who is 
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trained in tJlf mysteries of economics, says of macraeconomics, Peter;^that 
.there are two k^ds- of -^Gonomists, those who don't know" and those that 
don't know*they don't know. So you've admitted at least the limitations of^ 

what we don't know. ' ' • 

Let me now introduce Howard Kusnetz^ he is manager .of safety, 
industrial hygiene for the Shell Oil Company. Prior. to thdt, pr^o^ to 
joining Shell Oil, he worked wvth U.S. Public Health Service and he was the 
HEW representative to the White House taskforce that laid the groun^dwork in 
developing the first, idea aroujjd^the occupational safety and health act.* 
Howard? 

MR.'KUSNETZ: , Thank you, Frank. And again^ thank you for the . 
invitation to participate here. " * ■: ■ 

Let me, get' just. a little personal before I- get into the meat of what I 
have prepared here, because this week I celebrate an anniversary. and it's 
the 30th anniversary of my entry into the field of industrial hygiene^ I'm 
not going to say what my birthday is coming up, but it does work out that I 
will have spent and have spent the better part of my life, well more than 
half, working to assure that no worker has to pay with h.is or her life f.or 
the privilege of having a joj}.^ - ^ " 

As indicated, when I was in the Public Health Service t was also 
assigned to a three person Wh-ite House taskforce at the direction of Joe 
Califano under then President Johnson, and developed and was coauthor of 
the document that resulted ultimately in the Occupational Safety and Health 
^t. And I had to smile wtfen Grover and Peter were talking about the basis 
of the act and as to t^hat was meant there because I was there, not only at 
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the birth but I think at.t*e concept-ian as well. 

V- . »• « 

•'I cite this background particularly to underscore my belief, my 

personal be-lief, that the l<^islation, the regulation and the enforcement 

activities envisaged by the Ift were, as far back as 1966 when we sta^ted 

working on it and today, are|ll necessary. And I cite this background. . 

also to emphasize as strongly .as I possibly can my personal dedication, and 

♦ 

repeating, the lifetime I'.ve worked, to make sure tlTeTTWorker health is 
protected. 

Now, I vk^asked to join this panel. I'm not an economf'st, although I 
have a cousin whoj's one with 'the same name. I was asked to join this 
panel ^ree week^s- ago., although this effort-was started a litt>leN^ver a 

a^,' anii-just given the" title and^told it meant risk, cost and 
benefit.^ AnSk-J^e. 'ha(J a devil of a tifn4 t^pying. to* dec^'de what it was I 
could say; " , . ' ^ ' 



But I can tell you what ^'mlnot goi^jg^to talFabout In a few minutes I 
have allotted* Tm not going to talk ^a^ut what level of^ risk, whether 
it's one death i^n a million ot^ to million ^r liOOO^inillion is acceptable. 
Tm n^t going to talk of zero risk and Tm^ not going. to^^^Fth any- magic 
formulas on risk benefit or costrbenef it\^ Vnd I certainly am not going 1^ 
set -a dollar figure on the- value of human life. ^ ' 

WKat I should like to do, however, is to'start by ejcamining the 
elements' and concepts that go into our national policies, regarding health 
/regulation an^disease preventioa. *^And Tm going to start with looking at 
the whole spectrum of diseases, not just the occupational. 

Now, most of us if we think back a bit will regpmber saving* coins for ^ 
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the March of Dimes program to combat polio. And today vfe're repeatedly 
asked by private agencies and by dedicated volunteers for contributions to 
help fight many diseases, for example heart disease or muscular dystrophy^ 
or birth defects or multiple sclerosis. We're asked to buy Christmas seals 
and Easter seals. - V 

And ij; seems to be that»most of this private activity flows from the 
i^iability or the deliberate reluctance on the part of government to define 
Na national policy on the economics of disease prevention and cure and on 
the efforts of control. And to ascertain the relative importance of 
competirig diseases.^ 

' And why is this private effort important and why do I make reference 
to it at this meeting, particularly? Because to prevent and cure these 
diseases there is not only a need,~but a competition, for available 
resources. And resources s'uch as phsyicians and dollars and therapists and 
laboratories and scientists. We have diseases competing for cures and in 
almost all instances the approach to,, and the emphasis on, the conquest of 
most of these diseases is" to "look at the incidence rate and then try to 

r 

reduce that rate and to reduce the absolute number of cases. , 

And for occupational diseases we have competition for resources, too. 
But we have no national policy on the economics of occupational dfsease, on 
the control eff&rts, nor any ranking of relative importance. We look for 
prevention in theory, almost to the exclusion of occupational disease^ 
reduction. And almost invariably, the. practice is to start from animal 
studies or studies on bacteria and yeast cells -and then by use of involved 
'formulas and with many assumptions^, to try to calculate whether there is 
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. going to be one case in a million or 10 million or whatever. 

And then these gee-whiz calculations are used to set national policy* 
Ir^ fact, OSHA would have its regulatory policy flow almost automatically 

l^from these calculations. And there has been virtually no effort in setting 
policy from the /Other way around. That is, in determining the current 
incidence of diseases of occupational origin and then determining the 
nature and level of effort to reduce that incidence to some lower rate* 

I am r\ot — and I emphasize "not" — advocating that we wait until we ^ 
have bodies to count. Nor am I saying that we should rely solely on the 
counting of occupational disease cases. But by relying almost exclusively 

^on the results of tests on animals to derive on a theoretical basis all 

^s^ts of risk^estimates, estimates which incidentally cannot be verified by 
an ex'perimental process, that one ignbres a practical, effective approach 
and does not look at occupational disease reduction from a realistic 
standpoint. ^ 

What I am saying is that both approachgigycalculat-ion upw^rd-^om the 
animal data and reduction downward from existing cases, becaus^ cases do 
exist, both approaches should be used. Not exclusively one or the other 

{ 

but both. And as Grover has pointed out', just a few m"ini|tes ago, OSHA and 
the regulators have tended t^mix science and policy and there is a need to 
separate these. \ 

Bu|L;because of this mixture of science and policy, OSHA tends to have 
opted for the theoretical approach. There is a policy on cancer which says 
there is no choice in 'the regulation. If a substance' meets boilerflate 
criteria for classification as a Class I carcinogen, ther'e^'s an automatic 
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triggering of regulatory-mandated control effort with r-esultant commHment 
of resources for that one substancew And there is no provision for 
considering latwcy, potency, di sease sitej potential for disability or 
possiblity for cure,. There is no consideration of vrfiat resources may be • ' / 
needed for the next substance. And automatic classification and automatic 
— control effort requirements do not permit considered resourceyallocatiw/or 
rational setting of regulatory policy. "And what happens? Regc^latory . 
^ poli^ degenerates into an automatic requirment for using-al'l feasible 

resources for handling. the one substance under cohsidera^ion at the time 
and all available resources are 'deemed to be allocated to that one problem. 

But when one sees resources in- this way, one devotes a great deal of 
time and effort tg one problem. And when that effort is mandated by a 
policy position regardless of the real need, all .efforts- are expended in 
the one area and all other areas tend to suffer. 

Let me just give you one example of this. When OSHA'set the one ppju. 
emergency temporary standard for benzene in 1977;, it.also required that 
certain basic exposure monitqji-ing stucjtes bad to be done. And although ^we 
disagreed with the standards and on the basis of previous'^and continuing 
work, concluded that much of the» required' monitoring in our facilities was 
unnecessary, we nevertheless had toxcomp]/ with the law as we saw it, about 
to take^ffect. " ShtflL spent 17 man-months of professional industrial 
hygienists' time just in the two summer months of i977 on the sampling of 
benzene in all of .our facilities and only to verify that in most of these 
^aces the monitoring was, indeed, unnecessary. Pro%ssional industrial 
■ hygienists were pulled off other jobs. And this, to me, was an abuse 
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of resources an^^jt^resuUe<(^^ a mixture of science and p^'cy. 

And let's examine then, if we c^m^ for a minute the relative role of/ 
.science and- separate that fr^^i the role of policy because that's the title^" 
^ of this panel today, the question of policy and regulation. Science can 
identify the probability of disease proceeding, as I said, both upward frdm 
animal to the human, and downward fr^om the incidence of disease. The 
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scientific prpqess .is to evaluate thg quality and significance of all 
available data relating to potentig^l harmful effects. It considers whether 
experimental protocols are proper, identifies th^ substances lilcely to be 
harmful. It determines relative potency or severity of effects and pemfits 
reason and consistent setting o^ priorities. ' ' 

" Science carTidentify the levels, of reduction which may be expected 
with given leyels of effort. But science by itself cannot and .should nbt 
make the locietal judgment of what the reduction should be. The'^ policy 
consideration, on^the other hand, relates to what the risks to health and ' 
the potenyal levels should be. And policy 'determinations for j^e^ljth • 
regulation^jjrt^ethe we like it or not,, and as Dr. Rail pointed but \ 
yesterday, are political in nature. And I'm going to illustrate this in a* 
fewVminutes at the end of this' presentation. ^ 

.And then in determining the level of effort appropriate, it is 
impossible to avoid economics. And I'm not referring lo the dollar CQStHo 
the man«facturer alone. Generally those cQsts can be factored*4,nto the 
costs of produces. What I'd like to call €o your attention is the 
downstream effect well beyond the manufacturer here^ 

r , 
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I'd like to g'ive you two quick examples and I'm going to pick products 
-which we. don't make' so there's ho question of self-serving interest over 
here. Let's look at one of these, formaldehyde. Just o ne^of the very many 
consumption areas for forma Tdehyde is ^ the plywood industry where it s 
used in making resins for adhesive purposes. The bulk of U.S. consumption 
of plywood is in the softv^od plywood ancH)earli_all , about 98 percent of 
thi adhesive resin used in plywood, is used ir^the softwood sector. And 
the^applications include almost every aspect of home and industrial 

■ construction. And these adhesives are used because thay bring desirable 
properties to' plywood^whiCh today cannot be obtained using substitute 
adhesives. And therefore, any regulation which might lead to unwarranted 
'restrictions orrthJ use of," formaldehyde, y«4ave to look to the downstream 
effects. The dis\ocatio*is in the construction industry, possible higher 
construction unemployment', fewer housing starts and higher housing costs. 

The costs, of coursC^lT be passed on to the consumer. In the case 
of Other chemicals, the public may not even have the option of paying more. 
And again, Jet me give you a quick example., .In the case of the chlorinated 
solvent, chlorinated hydrocarbon solvent, tetra or perchlorethylene, 
'sometimes referred to. as perc, the effects will be extremely severe at the 
local or community level. This solvent has a tremendous number of ■ 
industrial useS, including that for everyday dry cleaning purposes. In* 

■ fact, between 40 to 60 percent of all the dry, cleaning done in the United 
States today is done with perc. 

Now, perc when fed to mice caused tumors in some of the animals. And 
. while this is scientifically inconclusive evidence for inhalation toxicity 
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btcause of the way it was'done and the dosage levels, it was enough for 
perc to become a candidate as a Class I carcinogen. 

And what wo,uld happen if perc could no ^tonger he used in dry cleaning? 
Well, as an engineer I can tefl you there's just no safe way to switch 
solvent^ in degreasing or dry cleaning equipment or machines without 
modifying or repl,acing that equipment. And that means, from a practical 
viewpoint, that approximately one-half of the dry cleaners in this country 
would have to shut down for some-'-months until the modifications could be 
made or until the new equipment could be made "avail able. 

And what, costs could we postulate under these circumstances? Well, 
there's, the cost of the conversion. There's the inconvanienoe to the 
consuming public whlch^ould probably find dry cleaning lines in the stores 
which dp 'not use perc. Maybe vf&i~d^\/en have to resort to odd and even dry 
cleaning days. But more important, there would be the loss of business 
which win have to be borne by thousands of neighborhood small businessmen 
while they are forced to close during the conversion period, ^r)d many just 
may not reopen. , * 

Many may find their' savings depleted with no income during the 
conversion period. In trying to analyze the risks and the benefits in both 
the economic and social costs down-|stream of the manufacturer just may not- 
be ignored. And this is the kind of information that must be taken 'into 
consideration by the policy makers before society can begin to balance the 
risk and the costs and the benefits. 

e 
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Now, U'ye sat here for two days and I've heard a number of speakers 
say that we can't use risk-benefit calculations as a 'determinant of health 
policy. But you'and'l know that that's just ''not so. Because these 
considerations are used all the time, they've been used in the past, 
they're being used today. And again, let me illustrate with two very 

familiar examples to you. " 

It is hard for me to ^ag]ne that governmental authorities not having 
used risk-benefit considerations when they mandated the introduction of a 
rat poison, soditim fluorid^ I'nto public water supplies. And supposedly 
they balanced the to the elderly, to the ill, the risk of trying to 
as^sure control of justv^one ppm against the dental benefits foV children. . 
And yet, in spite of the science, in spite of the educational effort?, ■ 
there have been ^segments- of the public, in large, major cities, which still ; 
have rejected sodium. fluoride. 

And again, I want to state I am not against the use of fluoride to 
prevent tooth decay. My children happened to have been born in Salt Lake 
City, and one in Cincinnati., both cities which did not 'have fluoridated 
water supplies. And I made up stock solutions of fluoride- ton in the 
laboratory, brought them home and they got it in their formulas. What I am 
saying is that the public was made aware of the science, the publ^,^ was 
educated to the benefits and the^ risks, and the public's wishes entered t^he 
policy decisions.- 
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Just another example where risk-benefit analysis was appropriate was 
in the swine flu vaccine program. I would hope that the authorities in 

- — ✓ 

their concern for the public, and in thinking through all the ramifications 
of swine flu, must have considered the possibility and the risk of 
Guillain-Barre syndrome^ a'Xrm of paralysis. At some time they must have 
decided that the benefits to be derived from the vaccine were much larger 
than the risks of human paralysis but they- went ahead with the program. 

But* when the news broke of people falling victim to Guil lain-Barre, / 
the perception of risk on the part of the health authorities appeared to 
change from a health risk to a political fallout risk. And we know what 
happened and how tirfe swine flu program ended. What we need is an openness 
in stating facts, in expressing opinions, and slsparating the one fronj the 
other. Regulation is ndri^ure science. Regulation needs to be developed 
in an open-forum. And withjthe press insuring openness from both, both 
government and industry can work together to reconcile the sometimes 
conflicting values that underlie our respective interests, perspectives and 
goals.. , 

It's this kind of working together' that can be achieved only by*a 
^proper understanding of the scientific and the political roles. Only then 
can we make Intelligent and socially acceptable decisions on wealth and 
health. Thank you very much. . - • ' 

(Applause) 

MR. GREER: Our final speaker, ^nd you can get ready, we'll open it up 
for questions immediately after this speaker, is Mr. Nick Ashford. He is 
associate professor of technology and policy, and .assistant director of the 



Center of Policy Alternatives at the- Massachusetts Institute of .Technology.. 
He is the author of a study which was published under the Ford Foundation, 
"Crisis in the Workplace, Occupational Disease and Injury." Nick Ashford. 

MR. ASHFORD: I'm not sure I seriously disagree with any of the 
statements that were made by my colleagues. What I'd like to-do, for 
myself as well as, perhaps, for you, is try to weave the many things ,we'v^^ 
heard today in a kincf of closing comment, if I might take that prerogative, 
to see if we can understand both the technical difficulties of some of the 
issues we're d^ing with and the political realities. • 

What we have heard in the criticisms of regulation 'is either that 
there is too much or too little, depending on wh9 is criticizing. 
Additional criticisms are that regulation is either being exercised 
ineffectively, inefficiently, or unfairly. , ^ ■ . 

Now the question is, how much regulation is enough, how do we do it 
fairly, how do we do. it efficiently, and are there analytical techniques 
that will help us get to where we want to go. 

Let me further assume for the sake of argument and take the most 
generous — generous -- position that only five percent of what is produced 
in,^ur industrial system is toxic or harmful. Or to put it another way", 
only five percent of the companies that exist are irresponsible. Or to put 
it another way, only five percent of the substances that we produce need 
regulation.^ Now, that's as far back a position, for the sake of argument, 
I think anybody would ask someone to assume. 

Even if that w.ere the case, it would require a strong, regulatory 
posture on the part of the government* We have somehow in these dis- 
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cusslorisvcreated a strawman, that somebody out there said all chemicals 
cause cancer. Or somebody out there said we were knee-deep in, a problem 
^which indicted every single aspect of industrial procluction. 

r don't *think anybody ever said that. And I don't think you have to 
say that to believe we have a problem. If you design a set of brakes for a 
car that operates beautifully 95 percent of the^time and fail 5 percent of 
the time, that's not good enough. Nobody wants to drive a car that fails 5 
percent of the time. Now, maybe sometime you go into a bush and you don't 
get hurt; ather tiros you go into^a tree and you lose your life. What the 
risk of death is on that 5 percent of failure is a different question* 

-But there ai»€ defects in the industrial system. There are things that 
slip through the cracks, science 4s not per^edt, and we don't want zero 
risk but zero depiends on where you draw the decimal point. ' , ^ 

Let me suggest that there are five key policy issues that we have been 
going around the barn with here today. The first is whether a particular 
substance or how we determine, whether a particular substance poses an 
jinacceptable risk. A second key policy question is what level of * 
protection does OSHA or a regulatory agency provitle and what burdejis should 
OSHA be allowed to impose on producers, oh consumers, anc| on workers 
themselves. The question is how do we make that difficult trade-off. 

A third, and different policy question is, of the substances that we 
know pose an unacceptable risk, how do we set a priority list for action 
given finite resources? We can't regulate everything, at least we can't 
regulate everything now.^ The fourth policy question Is how do we' regulate? 



Do we do it substance-by-^ubstance, do we use a generic, collective 
approach? Who pays? Who does the testing? How much MRP do we require? 
What is the form of the regulation that will get us the goal that we want 
to achieve? 

And finally, a question that's not Been dealt with- here, how do we 
balance of f ^rt-term goals with long-term goals? That is, how do we take 
care -- how much effort do we devote to 'solving the benzene problem today 
or a hazard that's the focus of a petition by a union to protect its 
workers against the longylemi goal (which is really the purpose of 
regulation) to restructure the nature of industriaV production in this 
country. 

That Jcey question has to receive some attention and has not at this 

^ >■ ' 

time. For tlie sake of brevity I will not repeat the questions and the 



issues that- go into the determination of what is risK and acceptable risk. 

It is both scientific and political. I would just caution that we must 

! 

make a distinction between those two determinations. 

As to the central problem in trade-off analysis, the cost-benefit 
question, the issue, of the level of protection, here, too, we have to 
decide and distinguish between the short term costs and benefits that 
*emerge from regulation and' the long term consequences.. 

Is cost-benefit analysis asking the correct question? Do we want,j'n 
fact, the most health for the bucks? You may be shocked to find out that^ 
we may not want the most health for the bucks. And the decision that is 
being forced upon us by the economic paradigm is that somehow if's most 
desirable tq get a high rate of return on the regulation investment. 
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There is another decision rule operating.' I am not one of those 
people who pound my fists on the table and say, you can't value human life 
in monetary , terms, a.lthough-I don't believe you can. I have done ^ 
cost-benefit analysis, I devoted four years, of my life to developing a 
complex, multi-attribute cost-benefit methodology for analyzing jthese kinds 
of trade-offs. In fact, my research group at MIT did it for the lead 
problem in terms of the OSHA standard. What's interesting is that the 
Council on Wage -and Price Stability made no'fuss at all about the benefits 
study in the lead standard. The Council did not bbject to the lead 
standard. You didn't notice the silence but there was no sflence. In \ 
fact, I understand that the Council said, "If anything, this standard ^ 
should have been more* stringent." But I leave you with the question, why 
didn't it make that statement policy? I mean, if there was such a good job 
done on the benefits side with lead, why wasn't OSHA given a nice hand of 
applause? 

Well, I don't know the answer to that ^stion. But I do know Kow 
difficult it was to do the benefit calculation in that exercise. Extremely 
difficult. It_,ls__time consuming^ it is resource c'onsuming, it is not an 
easy thing to do. And with .carcinogens, in terms of determining the risk 
profile of the number of' bodies that fall, it is pretty near impossible, if 
you want to do it correctly. 

Now, there are limitations w,Hh cost-estimate techniques as well. 
We've heard that the general problems with estimating costs, lie in the fact 
that there's both uncertainty attending those costs and unreliability. 
Uncertainty comes partTy, by the way, becatjse we ^ignore economies of scale. 
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in tenns of learning how to comply. We ignore new technology whith is 

'l^ndeed being stimulated by regulation. ' And we have one source for most of 

the knowledge', and that is the regulated firm itself. 

I don't need to'remind you, but I will, that the vinyl chloride 
♦ . \ 

regulation would have*fa-iled a cost-benefit test. The allegation was that 
2.2 million wdrkers would .te put out .of" work with the entire inctustry 
collapsing. We know that there was practical.ly no measureable effect in' 
terns, of the-one part per million, stringent vinyl chloride standard. 

Let me say^ by the way, that inflation, while import^t to all of us, 
with regard to regulation is a phony issue. It Js a phony issue all the 
way down the line. The Counci.l on Wage and Price Stabili1*y itself has 
calculated that no more than 0-.75. percent of the anni/al increase in the 

Ok 

Consumer Price Index could possibly be traced to regulation. Less than one 

percent in time of <iiBuble digit^inflation. , This is the^tase, benefits 

aside^ not even asking .what you get for the regulation. The cost impact is 

negligible compared to other problems in our economy. And so one should 

ask, why do we hear about the inflationary effects of the costs? 

On the benefits side, our ability to-astrertain and calculate risks, 

you only need to thinl^bout how good we were with reactor safety and -think 

'ft 

■ about three Mile Island. You only need to think abojjt how easy it might 
have been/ or dffficult, to detect design defects with the DC-IO. Is the 
science and the epidemiology of safety and health wel bestabl ished enough 

" to rely on those techniques?" Not yet. Maybe never with regard to some 
substances. ... 
" The real benefit of regulation, I submit to you, is not how many 
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bodies you save Vom falling from benzene. This is the secret; the secret 
IS that "the benefit of regulati^^is due to the leveraging effect -- the- 
'change in signals that we give our industrial establishment to change the 
way it produces products. That is the payoff. ^\t is a long-term payoff. 
What we do with benzene will signal what industry does wi-th toluene and 
with xylene and with decane and yith other solvents. If we want, to 
restructure the nature "of industrial production the signals have to be 
Strong. : \ 

Let me give you an example which will convince you. If you wanted to 
calculate the record, give a report card grade, which seems to be common 
today in government, to the Internal Revenue Service,' you would not 
calculate the fines it collected for the violation of the t3x laws because 
we know that people are inclined to fill out their forms correctly out of 
the fear of being audited. Vou never can measure what the payoff is. And 
the payoff with regulation is the change in the indus|:rial system. It's a 
10-year or 20-year payoff. It's not' how many bodies are prevented from 
falltng by .regulating benzene. ' , ^ 

The cost-benefit comparison has been talked about in terms of how 



difficult it is. Part^of the problem with a cost-benefit framework is you 
don't "ask who Wi/is and who lo^es. And that, like the concept of acceptable 
risk, is a political decision. Yes; I believe agencies s'Rould.be made to 
articulate what the nature of the trade-offs are. Yes, they rfd that kind 
of articulation. 

' I do not believe, because of the nature of the occupational health 
problem, that we are regulating minnows and not whales. Problems emerge 
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because we happen to calculate excess cancer, excess disease. To qualify 

for using scarce regulatory resources- it has to become such a prominenf 

problem thBt people can't ignore it any longer. We are not now regulating 

the last 10 percent of the polfution problem as the economists would have 

us believe. ' 

And ril tell you something else. We are not trying to get the most 

health for the bucks. And let me tell you. whyj)<)t . ,Let me take an example 

from another area. Let's take the delivery of power in the Northeast. Xhe 

forcing of a cost effective mandate upon the. power agencies would demand 

that you deliver the cheapest electricity to the consumer. Now, that 

sounds wonderful. I really want to have the cheapest electricity. I mean/ 

% 

why would you ever not want to have the cheaflest Electricity? Well, if 
getting the cheapest electricity means you have occasional brownouts and 
blackouts in Harlem or on Fifth Avenue, then you aren't going to have those 
blackouts, are you? No, because we spend' some money to make sure that we 
do not have even|:s taking place-that we will regret. 

In fact, the operating rule in this area is minitnizing the regret of 
unwanted catastrophies*, not maximizing the health benefit. Ladies and <^ 
gentlemen^ you've had the wool pulled over your eyes by being asked to 
accept the intuitively sensible rule that we maximize^ health benefits. ^ 
That i^n-'t what it's about. Besides,^ if you were to maximize the direct 
payoff — that is you have a list of 10 substances and you say, I'm going 
to do epidemiology, I'm going to do my calculations and*discover how jjiafiy"*^^ 
bodies I would save by regulating these 10 substances and allocate ^ 
resources so I can get the most health, for the bucks^-- you don't ^ 
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necessarily maximize the indirect payoff; remember, I said the real payoff 
was leveraging! It doesn't m^ter whether you maximize the direct payoff 
from those ten standards thajt is, save people from benzene, from coke 
ovens, from lead. What's important is whether lead and benzene and the 
coke ovens give enough signals to industry across this country to reorder 
its -industrial process. And Tm^ saying that in the kir\dest fashion. What 
is sad, very sad, about the industrial response in this country is that we 
a-re losing an opportunity, *which is the development of jiew technology and 
..process redesign. I^ave looked extensively into regulation of the 
chemical industry and have found that the regulations tha"l have occurred to 
date have, indeed, stimulated^new technology. And the corporate vice- 
presidents will tell you, off the record, yes, we jiave been abj|e to recoup, 
yes we have devet&ped new technology, yes, we have ignored polymerization 
in vinyl chloride, yes, we sold it at a profit. 

I am not talking about add-on devKes like stack-gas scrubbers. I am 
talking about new process design. And I'm talking about the fact that the 
tremendous financial effort that's gone into fight this issue politically 
could be put ijito redesigning technology and to make this nation regain 
some of the technological lead it has lost to Europe and Japan. 'We are In ► 
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trouble in -this country, ladies and gentlemen. Not because of regulation; 
^we ^re in trouble because we have been complacent too long. We have not 
reexamined our industrial bases. The present 'is concerned with innovation, 
conoerned with technological change.^ And" yet the response seems^ to be 
"L|6t's fight the regulation," rat;her than to ask, "can't we begin to 
redesign our capital equ'^pment and our production system that will solve 
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the social problem," as an industrial leader should do, I see I'm being 
* * 

pressured to close these comments and Frank* Greer is -very persuasive but 
will make one more statement and that is, the Congressional bills in' 
Congress to require regulatory impact analysis, even those that are 
motivated by "a pure heart," are really misplaced. You cannot enter into 
the cost-benefit 'matrix how, good and large the leveragi'V^f feet is. 

The benzene decision, if it goes for OSHA so that the cost-bd^ef it^ 
decisiiv) is not required, will have repercusions that flow far beyonoyhe 
benzene question. The payoff of regulation is much broader than the 
individual substance being regulated^We cannot use,a myopic technique, ^ 
analytical economic technique, that was designed^dr bui^lding dams. Thank* 

ybu. ' ' - ^ 

(Applause) ^ ' , 

• MR. GREER: That wa-s really an e)^?llent pre^sentation from everyone. 
I know you're weary but we did vyaht to let you ha,ye one 'opportunity to 
discuss this issue'if there are artf/ quest^brvs.; ^ 

. MR. RRIJJCE) ^ Anthony , Prince, '^te.el'wovker's Local 65. 1*3 like to make 
just a-trief comment and'^then ask tiie^e^isU. to> state their views on it. 

I.'ve 'bfBn sdttingliere 1-i^tening. to* the discussion- of: the' cos^t- benefit 

' " - - " . 

'analysis approach ,tc«^produ>?ti on? And I began to think about the slave 

t/radeUOO years ago, 'bfecauS6. some of the finst cost efficiency experts who 

emerged came out V t'h^t^^riod. They were able tx) determine that they 

c'quVd.introdjipe ,a •S'ravV at'age wonk him^r.seyeLn y^ars-like a 

workhorse and he woulddie and you could-alwa/s feplace him from the. 

Breeding farms,' you know. And I think that' it was a very, efficie«ir system 



that they had goiirg there and it produced §i lot of benefits to society i^ 
the isense that^for the first time, everyone in the world ha^a cotton shirt 
and a cotton pair of trouserSi and the cotton trade and the slave trade was 
the impetus for the development' of British and- American i.ndustry. 

But^ somehow or other, society made^he determinatiop that thes^ost did 
not justify the benefit. And^i^et-^re in 1979, Tm still able to. buy a 
cotton shirt, I still can buy a cotton phir of trousers. And believe me, 
sooner or later, society is going^ to^make the determination, no matter what 
efforts industry makes to attack science and to confuse society, they >/ill 
make the det-ermi nation that* they can produce the th/ngs that human beings 
need without having to sacrifice the human bei)>gsyt hat' consume them. Td 
like yoii to comment on that. 

(Applause) / ' ' 

MR. ASHFORD: There'' are ceftafn' there are .two wfys to concur with 

^' ' . , ^ ^ ^ . ' ^ ^ A 

what y^jjjj^^ saying. One is that there are certain Values that\are not 



priced and there are certain r*isks that we jMSt don.'t think are fair 
trades. And just so that Tm-not accused of being bleeding heart liberal 
who's concerned with workers, let me toss it back in'your lap. It's, very 
simple. It' s *the'Haf*1oween apple problem. ^ And that's all the 
compl legations you need to realize. 

. 'You^end your kids out on "Halloween, they corae back with a bag full of 
apples* one- in 10,000 has a razor blade i/i it.' Now, yoy've got three 
choices, you let your. kids eat the apples, yoir throw them all out, or .v(ou 
sH- down^and yqu do a cost-benefit analysis to decide no, I,'m' serious 
.whether or not you toss it out. - . % 
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Now, let me tel.1 you what enters into the cost-benefit analysis, the* 
cost of the apple^^the nutritional value that might not be covered by the 
price, the probability of having a razor blade, the probability of cutting 
youj kid's lip, t:.e cost of corrective surgery, the psycho-social costs 
associated with disfigurement. 

(Laughter) . - . \ ^ 

•^No, this is how you do it. This is how you do it. And when you sit 
^down and it's all •over, it's absolutely irrational to throw the apples 
away. What do youde? Yoikfhrow the apples away. Are you irrational? ■ 
No, you're not irra^ionalC^jou are minimizing the regret that you're going 
to'feel 1f you go the other/Way. Your kid can do without the apples, you 
don't want him disfigured. And that is what we are doing 'in regulation,' we 
'are preventing people from biti'hg into the' apples that have razor blades in 
them.. And don^t be footed that'it's about anything else. 

9 

(Appaluse) 

MR. KUSNETZ: Niclf,^rm glad you used that as an exampTe>4iecause what 
we're saying, and the steelworker over here, incidentally, I'm glad that 

*you. picked up on the point that I made and tried to make in my remarks, is 
that society makes eh^determina^^'on on what the relative costs are an^that 
determination and those value* chan^ f rom generation to generation, from 
decade to decade and from year to year. It is not a single laboratory 
investigator's determination as to what the detemiirfants shoyld be. tt-'s 

.all of us sitting here 'and that's exactly t4ie point J try to make. So for 
reinforcing it, I thank you. 

Nick,.*we don't thrxiw all the apples out~on the basis of the theory 
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that there may be apples — otherwise the whole apple i.ndiJstry would go to 
hell and the nutritional value in the apples disappear., On the other hand, 
^^^^ don't glibly hand apples or any other fruit to our children, whether 
they may contain razor blades or arsenic or other marterials without taking 
certain precautions. Certain efforts and certain value judgments on how we 
handle apples or anything else have to be made. And we don't have a 
single, massive>ule to take over every possible instance and say,'^an of 
our activities are going to beQbound by that single rule. We think about 
the situation. 

Tve had kids who've come home with ^pfJles and other poison toys, and 
if you recall in Houston a couple of years ago, using your Halloween 
analogy, there was an instance where somebody put poisoned candy in the 
Halloween bag. And this being Halloween season almost upon us, maybe - 
that's appropriate, Nick. "Ooes that mean we shut the candy industry down? 
Does that mean we don't let our kids eat candy? Well, maybe we don't want 
to let, them eat candy anyway", but for other reasons. But we think about 
- the why, we think about the consequences, and „we don't "necessarily have/to 
•' ■ "do this kind of detailed cost-beneftt but we do a form of it. 

And that's what I'm saying. We think about the consequences before we 
act . . V (6 ^ 

^ Frank, "if I have» a minute, I'd like to just correct something that^s o 
been misstated twice by two of the ftiembers of the panel over here, neither 
of them, I think, were in on tte issue when it came up; I was and so let me 
■ just make a factual correction. That i^^he vinyl chloride reference which 
• has been n^entioned here a couple of times. 

r. ■ . ■ ■■ ■ . • 
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I was o'n the panel' and attended and participated in the first hearings 
that OSHA had on vinyl chloride in February 1974, when, within a matter of 
v^eks, the cases first broke at the B.F. Goodrich Company — and Dr. 
Johnson, i see is sitting in the audience and he can correct me on this* 
J: Jfe industry vieif/point and the statements then that were made were 
that if the then proposed level of zero or lowest feasible, which pre- 
sented a constantly ci^anging, diminishing level, were enacted then the 
economic consequences would be overwhelm! ng"t Whether that is so in the 
light of^what we know todays or not, I don't Ictioy/. But when it came back 
and was resolved at a part per million, none, I repeat, none of the major 
c&rporations involved with vinyl chloride said it couldn't be done. 

So while you may want to castigate some of the corporations', at least 
castigate and u^'se the record and the words with the right situati^on. Don*t 
take the words in one case and apply them to the other. 

MR. LOWRY: W^ll, I guess my comment. is that you've deliberately^ 
chosen a substantially, emotionallyrbiased example. It's a common, 
technique in these arguments, it sheds a lot of heat and very little light 
»on the problem, Because there are lots-c^F examples where the trade-offs 
are not between cotton shirts and slavery but the trade-offs may be between 
the flammability of ^ cotton nighl;gowiiJ)»at a kid wears and the , 
cancer-causing "potential of ttje-^ROTiical you've got to treat it with. 

You can even find example^ that are biased completely the other way, 
where maybe the benefit is a drug that saves lives and -the risks of 
producing it are very small. The problem is that you have to look at those 

ft 

trade-offs, figure out w|>at they are and make them. We are not yet. 
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unfortunately, in an economy where we can supply everybody with everything. 
Maybe some day we Ml get there. 

MR. WRENN: I think the thought .that your example provokes in my mind 
is one of whether those members o;f society who are asked to, or forced to 
bear the risks of decisions of others, have the opportunity to know fully 
what the risks are that theyVe bearing and to partic^'pate in that decision 
process. 

And I think we heard earlie^ in this meeting and sufely I will amplify 
the concerns for the fact that tjproughout much of American industry today, 
even when they ask, even when they try to use the levierage of their 
collective bargaining agreement to gain access to 1;he simple knowledge of 
what is this chemical that Tm working with, tens of thousands and millions 
of workers are denied, routinely denied access to that information. 

''now, that's not to say that.no employers in this country act 
differently. Many do. But n^sjiy do not. And the issue of the right to 
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know what the risk is and to make, some asjsessment on our own behalf as to 
whether we bear that ri.sk or ask others to join with us in helping reduce 
it, is an important and too often missing element of the idecision process 
in this country today. 
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I would also like fq^orrect the record on vinyl chloride, and you may 
consult the publications because youVe going to get a factual dispute 
here. The Occupational Safety and Health Administration never published a 
proposed r^ulatlop to reduce worker exposure to^vihyl chloride to zero. 
The Occupational Safety and Health Administration published a proposed 
regulation to limit worker exposure to one part per million, in ^ 
par^entheses, as low as feasible. Because at that time it' was deemed that 
that was as low as could feasibly be measured. But the regulation was 
.always proposed in terms of one part per million .and was finally issued 
that way. i 

MR. KUSENTZ: Thai; was subsequent to the FebruaTy t^earings that that 
finally came out. But the comments, again, Tm going to take the fact 
question here, ^^it^ in the record, Grover. 

MR. GREER: I would invite everyone to write OSHA and .you can get a 

copy of the record. I've read it too, Howard, and I think Grover's right. 

Are there other comments? Because I think our tinje is basically up^. I 

want to take one opportunity, number one, to thank all the participa|^ts. 

It's been an excellent conference.-*' I would invite your^jEomments. \ would 

invite your criticism or suggestions for the future in terms of doing these 

» 

conferences. 

Let me take one moment, though, to express a ^bncern. I was called 
off the stage by Dr.'Binghtim and she said to me, that, we've tried to work' 
very closely with the American Industrial Health Council, they've been 
deeply concerned ab^ut the balance of thi's prograft. And unfortunately, 
there was a luncheon today. \X was not an open forum or a part of this 
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conference, nor were the is^es that were raised in that luncheon raised 
.here by the American Industrial Health jCounciK But instead there were 
issues like the accusation that the cancer policy, wh?ch doesn't regulate 
any substance, is going to cost American busines $100 billion. Now, that' 
a figure that came out of a study that they proposed and was done — 
tased on industry figures. It was a study that I don't believe that one 
journalist picked up on, about a year ago. 

But that figure was brought up again and not here', but in a luncheon 
sponsored by the American Industrial Health Council. And my f^ear is tjiat 
— in the field of Cost-benefit analysis exaggerated figures like ^100 
billion for regulation that doesn't even regulate a substance, is really a 
disservice to the debate that we're trying to carry on in this country to 
protect worker health and safety. 

So T, sorry it happened, I hope we can continue fighting this battle 
in the future. 'And we welcome any input that any of you wouVd offer the 
Agency. Thank you. 
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